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The Campaign of the Metaurus 


N England the battle of the Metaurus has attracted a much 
smaller amount of attention than have the other great battles 
of the second Punic war in Italy. This is doubtless owing to the 
scantiness of the topographical information which has reached us 
in our authorities for the battle, and in particular to the frag- 
mentary state of the eleventh book of Polybius. Whether this be 
altogether a tribute to Polybius’s power of description and topo- 
graphical accuracy is not quite so evident. But on the Continent, 
in France, Germany, and especially in Italy, this battle is added to 
the number of the problems of the kind which harass the historian 
of the Carthaginian deeds in Italy.. It is my purpose in this 
paper to point out what are the sites which contend for the honour 
of Hasdrubal’s defeat, and what are the difficulties and assumptions 
involved by each. Inasmuch as the last decade of years has seen the 
‘controversy raging between German and Italian with a force unknown 
before, and as the storm has culminated in intensity in 1897, it may 
not be inappropriate for an English onlooker who has travelled up 
‘the river to describe the present position of the controversy. 


I. AtrHoriTIES—ANCIENT AND MopERN. 


The ancient authors who describe or mention the battle are these : 
Polybius, xi. 1-8; Livy, xxvu. xliii-xlix.; Appian, ‘ Hannib.’ 52; 
Frontinus, ‘ Strateg.’ i. 1. 9, 2. 9, ii. 3. 8, 9. 2, iv. 7. 15; Florus, i. 
22. 50; Dio-Zonaras, ix. 9; Ampelius, ‘ Lib. Mem.’ 18. 12, 36. 3, 
46. 6; Eutropius, iii. 18. 2; Valerius Maximus, vii. 4. 4. 

The most important are the three first named. A recent theory 
would distinguish two traditions of the battle among these: the 
one, the Roman, cognisant of Nero’s famous march, represented by 
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Livy and his followers ; the other, of Polybius and Appian, knowing 
nothing of the march. Now the reality of that march is, according 
as it is accepted or denied, one of the few important arguments used 
in the endeavour to determine one or other particular site. The 
would-be champion of one or other must make up his mind on this 
question, the solution of which depends largely upon the acceptance 
or rejection of the theory just mentioned. Before a description of 
the sites proposed, it will be necessary, therefore, to consider this 
question and this theory. But, as will be seen, even a conclusive 
answer to this preliminary question is not conclusive for the main 
controversy. 

The battle was fought either on the left or on the right bank 
of the Metaurus. ‘lo accept one or other has been enough for 
most modern historians. Others have particularised more nearly. 
From their researches it results that three sites are left seriously 
contending, two on the left bank, viz. the S. Silvestro and the 
La Lucrezia site, and one on the right bank, viz. the 8. Angelo 
site. Their position will be clear from the maps which accompany 
this paper. 

The modern controversy may be represented chronologically as 
follows : 


A.D. 





1. 


8. 


1613. Seb. Macci Durantino . 
De Bello Asdrubalis. Bk. iii. pp. 34-56. Venice, 
1613. Amusing and worthless. (Cf. Class. 
Rev., February 1898, pp. 11-16.] 


. 1766. M. Joly de Maizeroy 


Cours de Tactique. Vol. i. pp. 403-408, ’ Paris, 
1766. 
1802. F. W. von Bernewitz 
Leben des Hannibal. Vol. ii. pp. 197-204, 


Many sites on 
both banks. 


No topographical 
details. 


Right Bank. 
No other topogra- 


Pirna, 1802. phical details. 
4. 1812. F’. G. de Vaudoncourt Right Bank. 
Histoire des Campagnes @ Anibal en "Italie. Site of La Lua- 
Vol. iii. pp. 77-81. Pl. xxxiii. Milan, 1812. crezia, 
5. 1840-1. T. Arnold Right Bank. 


Cf. his Second Punic War, oh. w. Zz A. 
Pp. 283-290, and note O. 


No other topogra- 
phical details. 


6. 1855. H. G. Liddell . Taaes Right Bank. 
History of Rome. Vol. i. pp. 393, 394. No other topogra- 
phical details. 
7. 1871. W. Ihne . Right Bank. 


History of Rome. Engl.ed. Vol. ii. pp. 388- 
391. 


. 1881. Th. Mommsen . ‘ ° ; 
Rémische Geschichte. 7th edition. Vol. i. 


pp. 647, 648. 


. 1884. J. de la Chauvelays 


L’Art Militaire chez les Romains. ‘Pe. 217- 229, 
Paris, 1884. 


No other topogra- 
phical details. 
Left Bank. 

No other topogra- 
phical details. 
No topographical 

details. 
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10. 1888. F.Tardwei . . : Left Bank. 
Del Luogo dove fu sconfitto e mento Asdrubale. Site of §. Sil- 
Pp. 22. Roma, 1888. Estratto dalla Rivista vestro. 
militare Italiana, Ser. iii, xxxiii, Tom. ii. 
pp. 458-477. 
11. 1889, L, Cantarelli . : , : . Left Bank. 
Rivista storica Italiana, VI.fasc,1,pp. 70-72. Site of §, Sil- 
A review of Tarducci’s paper. vestro. 
12. 1891. Lieut.-Col. Hennébert . e ° . Left Bank. 
Histoire d’Annibal, Vol. iii. pp. 303-309. No other topogra- 
Paris, 1870-1891. phical details. 
18, 1891. T.A. Dodge . . Right Bank. 
Hannibal, pp. 546-557. Plan, p- 554, Boston, All other topogr. 
1891, Map vague. No names given, details vague. 
14. 1891. G. Bossi . Left Bank, 
La Guerra pnathelten’ in Italia, i in n the Studi e Site of §. Sil- 
Documenti di Storia e Diritto, Vol. xii. vestro. 
pp. 77-106. 
15. 1896. W. W. How and H. D. Leigh . Right Bank. 
History of Rome, pp. 221-223. No other topogra- 
phical details. 
16. 1897. R. Oehler Right Bank. 


Der letzte Feldzug oe Barkiden Hasdrubal vial 
die Schlacht am Metaurus. Pp. 82 and 
maps. Berlin, 1897. 


Site of 8. Angelo, 


17. 1897. W.O°C. Morris. . Right Bank, 
Hannibal, pp. 279-284. No map. Not names. All other topogr. 
details vague. 


Besides these works, all of which I have consulted, I must 
mention two others which I have been unable to see : 


Ta. 1866. C. Marcolini. 


Lettera al 8. Conte Canonico Don Alessandro 
Billi. Fano, 1866, 


15a? 1895. V. Pittaluga, 


A study of the question, discussed by Oehler 
in the Berl. philol. Wochenschrift. No. 9, 
Sp. 269, 1895. 





The former suggests a second site on the right bank by Tombolina : 
the latter seems to be the originator of the S. Angelo site, and 
Oehler’s treatise may well serve for both. Of the former Oehler 
says that die Darstellung . .. entspricht nicht den Angaben des 
Polybios und Livius. If this is the case or no it is impossible for 
me to say, as I was not able to obtain the letter. For the present 
paper, at least, Count Marcolini’s site must be left out of account. 


Il. Tae Previrary Data in our ANCIENT AUTHORITIES. 

Before proceeding to describe and discuss the three contending 
sites of La Lucrezia and §. Silvestro on the left and S. Angelo on 
the right bank of the river Metaurus, it is essential to see exactly 
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what are the data given in our ancient authorities, which may be 
used in such a discussion, and how the controversy has arisen. 
The data are not many; and for the course of events which 
preceded the actual battle, which is naturally all-important in 
determining the main question of right or left bank, Polybius fails 
us altogether. It is in the main to Livy that we owe the con- 
troversy and the arguments used on both sides. From his account 
in book xxvii. I extract these topographical data : 


(a) Quum in Umbria se occursurum Hasdrubal fratri scribat (xliii. 8). 

(6) Ad Senam castra alterius consulis erant, et quingentos ferme inde 
passus Hasdrubal aberat (xlvi. 4). 

(c) Hasdrubal . . . suspicatus ... id quod erat, receptui propere 
cecinit ac misit ad flumen unde aquabantur ubi et excipi aliqui possent et 
notari oculis (xlvii. 2). 

(d) His anxius curis, exstinctis ignibus, vigilia prima dato signo ut 
taciti vasa colligerent, signa ferri ivssit. In trepidatione et nocturno 
tumultu, duces, parum intente asservati, alter in destinatis iam ante 
animo latebris subsedit, alter per vada nota Metawrum flumen tranavit. 
Ita desertum ab ducibus agmen primo per agros palatur, fessique aliquot 
somno ac vigiliis sternunt corpora passim atque infrequentia relinquunt 
signa (xlvii. 8, 9). 

(e) Hasdrubal, dum lux viam ostenderet, ripa fluminis signa ferri 
iubet, et per tortuosi amnis sinus flexusque quum errorem volvens haud 
multum processisset, ubi prima lux transitum opportunum ostendisset, 
transiturus erat, sed quum quantum a mari abscedebat tanto altioribus 
coercentibus amnem ripis, non inveniret vada, diem terendo spatium dedit 
ad insequendum sese hosti (xlvii. 10, 11). 


From this it appears, leaving (a) for the time on one side, that 

1. The camps of Roman and Carthaginian lay at first about 
five hundred paces apart, near or at Sena ()). 

2. A river (unnamed) was flowing close to both camps. 
Probably it separated them, for by advancing to this river the 
Carthaginians were able to see the Romans more closely (c). 

8. When Hasdrubal decided to move his camp, his two guides 
escaped. One swam the river Metaurus by a ford and so got 
free (d). 

4. Hasdrubal vainly searched for a ford over this river (the 
‘flumen’ of § 10 must surely be that of § 9), advancing slowly up 
stream, but making little way, owing to the long windings of the 
stream whose course he followed (é). 

Within this account it is urged there is a difficulty, an apparent 
inconsistency. From the Metaurus mouth to the city of Sena the 
distance measures some ten miles. Now presumably Hasdrubal’s 
errant guide escaped over a river which was near at hand, and very 
probably this was the river which separated the camps. Whither 
should a deserter more naturally flee than to the enemy’s camp 
which lay just across the river? .The tone of the narrative and the 
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probabilities of the case require that this river over which he 
escaped should be near at hand, and not several miles away to the 
rear of both armies. But this river over which he escaped was, it 
is certain, the Metaurus. Therefore the camps lay near the 
Metaurus. Almost certainly this was the river wnde aquabantur, 
and thus the Metaurus separated the hostile camps, Hasdrubal 
being on the left, the Romans on the right, bank. The unnamed 
river of (2) must be identified as a result of this guide difficulty 
with the river of (3), which is the Metaurus. 

Yet the camps lay near Sena, some ten miles away, far south of 
the Metaurus. This is the difficulty which has caused, or ought to 
have caused, at least some considerable part of the whole controversy. 
If the camps lay by Sena, Hasdrubal retreated to the Metaurus and 
was caught on the right bank, being unable to cross the stream. 
lf it be asked, ‘How is this probable, seeing that he had just 
recently crossed it by a ford on his march south, and surely he 
would be able even in the absence of his guide to recross it?’ it is 
answered that the river must have been in flood at the time. If, 
again, to this it be objected that his runaway guide did cross it, and 
how is this consistent with the suppositional flood, it is answered 
that though the guide knew the ford, yet even he had to swim 
across it, as Livy expressly says. And in any case the darkness 
may have made Hasdrubal miss it at first. Thus when day 
dawned he had wandered away from it, and continued his vain 
wanderings up stream, instead of returning to look for the ford he 
had crossed once, and thus knew already. 

If, on the other hand, the camps lay on the Metaurus, then 
Hasdrubal, always hoping to force his way into Umbria to join his 
brother, as we are expressly told (a), intended to cross the river 
southwards, marching not by the coast road beyond Fano—which 
would have led him to Apulia—but up the Metaurus valley, and so 
across it into Umbria. He therefore advanced up stream, looking 
for a ford over the river which would lead him south into Umbria. 
His guides, however, deserted him, one swimming the river which 
lay close at hand, and thus escaping successfully. Thus Hasdrubal 
was overtaken and killed on the left bank. And if it be objected 
that in this case it is impossible to say the camps lay first ad 
Senam, it is answered that this is a mere geographically loose 
expression, denoting adequately the country of the Senonian Gauls. 
It is, of course, undeniable that ad Senam is definitely stated to be 
the city of Sena in later authors, viz. : 

Eutropius, iii. 18. 2: is [i.e. Hasdrubal] apud Senam Piceni 
civitatem in insidias compositas incidit. 

Appian, loc cit. : Kai dvreotpatorédevoay abt@ mepi mow Lévas. 

Dio-Zonaras, loc. cit.: ds [i.e. Livius] aire [i.e. Hasdrubal] 
apes Th Léva TH wore aryvTycer. 
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These, however, it is argued, have but imposed their own view 
of the situation upon what they found in Livy or Livy’s sources. 
And against them we may set another of the same class, viz. : 

Valerius Maximus, vii. 4. 4.: Salinator in Umbria apud Metaurum 
flumen proximo die dimicaturus, summa cum dissimulatione Neronem 
castris noctu recepit : 
showing he believed the first camps to have been on the Metaurus. 
Yet it must be confessed that the strain put on the words ad 
Senam by this interpretation is very great. 

According, therefore, as we feel (1) the Sena difficulty, or (2) the 
guide and river difficulty, we select one or other bank of the river 
on which to search for some appropriate site suitable to the de- 
scription of the actual battle given in our authorities. But first it 
is important (III) to see the bearing on the question of one great 
and preliminary problem, and then (IV) to discover the requisites 
of the actual battle-field, as stated in our authorities, before 


proceeding finally (V) to describe and discuss the three sites 
chosen. 


III. Nero’s Marcu. 


Whether the Roman tale of Nero the consul’s march of 
‘wondrous swiftness’ (as Valerius Maximus says) from South Italy 
to join Livius the consul in North Italy be true or not, is itself a 
hotly disputed point. Andit is nearly concerned with the Metaurus 
controversy. For if we allow some truth in the tale, it is evident that 
the more to the south Livius’s camp lay, the less impossible would 
seem Nero’s feat. Those who place the camps near Sena, and the 
battle therefore on the right bank of the river Metaurus, have less 
difficulty in accepting the tale of the march than those who place the 
camps on the Metaurus and the battle on the left bank. Similarly 
the higher up the river the battle is placed the greater grows the 
endurance with which we must needs endow, if we accept the tale, 
Nero’s weary soldiery. The consequence of this is natural. 
Champions of the §S. Silvestro site are wellnigh bound either to 
reject the whole tale as false, as a patriotic fairy tale, an invention 
(for obvious reasons) of the early principate,' and so forth, or at 
least to extend the limit of time and thereby destroy much of the 
marvel of the tale. In actual fact they are more inclined to choose 
the former alternative. 

One order of the argument in this discussion it is surely most es- 
sential to avoid. We cannot be justified in arguing (as I fear both in 
this and other controversies those inquirers who love an a priori 
probable site in view of the appearance of the ground or local tradition 
doargue) from our battle site to the possibility of the march. We have 
not enough independent material for the choice of the site to allow 


' Cf. Macaulay, Life and Letters, pp. 692, 693. 
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us to act thus. It is necessary to argue from the possibility 
of the murch to the site. 

This then is Livy’s narrative of the march.? 

The consuls of the year were C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius 
(xxxvi. 10). The danger threatening Rome was twofold: on the 
north Hasdrubal was expected to come down on Italy over the Alps ; 
on the south Hannibal must be kept busily occupied in fighting, lest 
he should be able to force his way out of Bruttium and march 
north to join his brother (xxxviii. 6, 7). The senate allowed the 
consuls full discretion as to preparations against both these dangers. 

Senatus liberam potestatem consulibus fecit et supplendi unde vellent, 
et eligendi de omnibus exercitibus, quos vellent, permutandique, et ex 
provineiis, quo e re publica censerent esse, traducendi (xxxviii. 9). 


While the levy was in progress letters from L. Porcius, praetor 
in Gaul, increased the excitement. Hasdrubal had crossed the 
Alps. The Ligurians would join him unless attacked first. He 
would do his best to advance against the foe, but his army was but 
weak. 

Hae litterae consules, raptim confecto dilectu, maturius quam consti- 
tuerant exire in provincias coegerunt, ea mente ut uterque hostem in sua 
provincia contineret, neque coniungi aut conferre in unum vires patere-' 
tur (xxxix. 3). 


Hence the consuls left the city, velut in duo pariter bella, Claudius 
Nero to face Hannibal ; Livius, Hasdrubal (xl. 1. 10, xlvi. 4). Before 
Nero’s arrival Hannibal had been harassed by two Roman armies 
in South Italy under C. Hostilius Tubulus and Q. Claudius, now 
propraetor (xl. 10. 11; cf. xxi. 6). When the consul Claudius Nero 
arrived to take command, he found Hannibal had emerged from 
Bruttium and was encamped outside Grumentum. Here he 
inflicted a severe defeat on the Carthaginian. The latter retired 
northwards into Apulia, but was overtaken by Claudius Nero and 
again defeated near Venusia. He retired therefore to Metapontum ; 
but, reinforced there by Hanno, returned to Venusia and thence 
marched yet further north to Canusium, Nero clinging close to 
him all the time (xlii.). - 

Meanwhile Hasdrubal was wasting precious time in a vain 
attempt to take Placentia (xxxix. 10-12). Desisting at last from 
this siege, he then sent six horsemen with letters to Hannibal. 
These made their way safely down through the heart of Italy, it 
seems, to Metapontum. Finding Hannibal had left that city, they 
attempted to follow him, but missed their way, and, captured close 
to Tarentum by a body of Roman scouts, were carried off to the 
propraetor Q. Claudius. He sent them and their letters on to the 


? The Livy references are throughout to chapter and section; the book is always 
XXVII. 
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consul Claudius Nero under convoy of two Samnite troops of horse 
(xliii.1-5). Nero on reading the letters took instant decision. This 
was not the time for a general to observe strictly the limits of the 
province assigned him by the senate. He sent Hasdrubal’s letters 
on to the senate at Rome, and explained at the same time his own 
plan. Hasdrubal had written to his brother he would meet him in 
Umbria: Quum in Umbria se occursurum Hasdrubal fratri scribat. 
The senate therefore must recall the legion then at Capua to Rome, 
hold a levy in Rome, and post this city army at Narnia to face the 
foe (xliii. 5-9). This order they obeyed (cf. 1. 6). 

Haec Senatu scripta. Praemissi item per agrum Larinatem, Marru- 

cinum, Frentanum, Praetuttianwm qua exercitum ducturus erat, ut omnes: 
ex agris urbibusque gommeatus paratos militi ad vescendum in viam 
deferrent, equos iumentaque alia producerent, ut vehiculorum fessis copia 
esset (xliii. 10). 
This done, Nero next selected from his whole army six thousand 
foot and a thousand horse, the flower of the whole, and left his 
camp at Canusium secretly by night with these, already warned to 
be in marching order. In charge of the camp he left the legate Q. 
Catius. His own troops were at first told it was intended to march 
on the nearest Punic city in Lucania. But Nero led them straight 
for Picenum, and as soon as he was at a safe distance from the 
enemy’s camp revealed his real purpose to them (xliii. 11, 12, 
xlv. 1-9). 

Then they hurried north quantis maximis itineribus to join Nero’s 
colleague Livius (xliii. 12), carrying scarcely anything but their 
weapons (xlvi. 2). The peasants hailed them as deliverers. 

Invitare inde pro se quisque et offerre et fatigare precibus ut quae 
ipsis iumentisque usui essent ab se potissimum sumerent ; benigne omnia 
cumulata dare. Modestia certare milites, ne quid ultra usum necessarium 
sumerent ; nihil morari, nec abscedere ab signis, nec subsistere nisi cibum 
capientes ; die ac noctu ire; vix quod satis ad naturale desiderium cor- 
porum esset quieti dare (xlv. 10, 11). 

Messengers were sent on before the main body to warn Livius of 
his colleague’s approach. By their means it was decided it was 
better for Nero to enter his colleague’s camp, then pitched ad Senam 
opposite Hasdrubal, secretly under cover of darkness (xlv. 12). 
Itaque, quum iam appropinquaret, tectus montibus substitit Nero, ne 
ante noctem castra ingrederetur (xlvi. 4). Atnight the troops entered 
Livius’s camp unobserved by the foe. A council of war was held next 
day, at which the praetor L. Porcius Licinus was present. He had 
spent the time before Livius’s arrival in harassing Hasdrubal’s ad- 
vance, and was now encamped beside the consular army. It was 
decided to give immediate battle: (xlvi. 5-12). . This Hasdrubal, 
discoveriag Nero’s arrival, declined, and the following night 
retreated. The next day the Romans pursued after him and 
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overtook him. He was defeated and slain (47-49). Among the 
victors there was no delay: Nero ea nocte quae secuta est pugnam 
profectus citatiore quam inde venerat agmine, die sexto ad stativa 
sua atque ad hostem pervenit (1. 1). Hannibal had never known 
of Nero’s absence, and the head of his brother Hasdrubal hurled 
into the middle of the Punic outposts gave him the first news 
of the battle of the Metaurus, which was the Fate of Carthage 
(l. 11, 12). 

The tale of the march is given besides by Frontinus, Valerius 
Maximus, and Zonaras. Frontinus* gives no hint of the time 
taken in the march. Claudius takes with him 10,000 men, and 
meets his colleague in Umbria occultatis itineribus. Valerius 
Maximus (vii. 4. 4) speaks only of how Nero . . . ad opem collegae 
Jferendam per longum iter celeritate mira tetendit. Salinator in 
Umbria apud Metaurum flumen proximo die dimicaturus summa cum 

i 


tase PS... TREES 


dissimulatione Neronem castris noctu recepit. Zonaras (ix. 9) gives 
a fair summary, but with no marks of time: 

Kai 6 Népwy .. . eioag pr) rév Awior 6 *Aodpovpag rH wAHGE Kara- 
Bedonrat, péya mpdypa érddpnoe, Kai xarédure péy poipay éxei &eroypaouy 
cipyey rov ’AvriBar, et rn xevnBeln, Evrerdaperoc navta roeiv iva Kai abrog 
vopilotro évinpety, 10 é KaBapwraroy Tov orpatod arodéiac Spuncev we Tore 
Tut TAnsWwyYopy zpocpitwy, ove dee rec tiv Sidvoav avrov. Kal rei Oy 
émi rov ’AgtpovBay, kai adixero vuxro¢g mpdg Tov ovrdpxorra, Kal év TH Tadpeig 
TH “vTOU KaTETKHVwoE, 

The attitude to the question of Polybius and Appian is discussed 
later. Thus the dispute really rages round Livy’s tale alone. 

In Livy’s account, then, we see that the only hint as to the time 
taken on the march is contained in the words die sexto. As Nero 
left to march back in the night, it is possible surely to count the 
day after the battle as the first of the six days. One day is spent 
in the battle. The day before in the camps ad Senam. As Nero’s 
march back was even swifter than his march north, it is fair to 
allow seven days, but no more, for this last. He begins this on the bi 

. night before the first of the seven days, and arrives ad Senam before 
nightfall on the seventh. 

Taking then, as is only fair for the argument’s sake, the greatest 
length of time justified by the words of the Livian narrative, we 
arrive at these results : 

1. March from Canusium to join) 
a 


Livied's emp 7 nights and 7 days. 


2. Restin camp . ‘ ‘ ~ om and 1 day. 
i 8. Pursuit and battle . ‘ . 1 day. 
4. March from battlefield to Canu- 


cane ‘ 6 nights and 6 days. 


Total from Canusium to Geantinn . 15 nights and 15 days. 
. Strateg. 21.0% 
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The distances are these : 


From Canusium to the River Cesano . about 2334 English miles. 
» Canusium to Sena Gallica . ‘ », 2380 a ‘a 
» the Cesano to the Metaurus . j a 7 & es 
,»  Canusium to the Metaurus . ‘ » 1 o 
»  Fanoto La Luecrezia . , P 6 ‘“ ie 
» Metaurus mouth to 8. Angelo ; ™ 4 ‘a ‘“ 
»  FanotoS. Silvestro . " : » 2 - 


The distances therefore of the three sites are : 
From Canusium to 8. Angelo site and back . 490 English miles. 
* - », Ua Lucrezia ,, és ae x “ 
~ ” » 9. Silvestro ,, is + ae « “ 
From these tables it appears that on the easiest supposition 
(that of the camps on the Cesano and the S. Angelo site) Nero’s 
troops marched over 230 miles in seven nights and days. Any site 
on the left bank involves an addition of about eight miles to be 
accomplished in the same time. 
Also the return march 
From S. Angelo site involves 245 miles in 6 days and nights. 
» La Lucrezia ,, ” 248 9 ” 
» 8. Silvestro ,, 9” 270 - és ‘i 


It may doubtless be argued that the tale of the return’ march in 
quicker time may easily be rejected, while we yet retain a belief in 
the week’s march north. The addition is so picturesque a touch, 
and so easily devised. But even if we allow this, it is clear that a 
site on the left bank as far up as 8. Silvestro involves practically 
either the rejection of the whole tale, or of the ‘ week’s march’ at 
least. If we may retain Livy’s whole story, it by itself almost 
compels us to reject the 8. Silvestro site, and implies a slight 
preference for the right bank over the left bank generally. 

What then is urged against Livy’s wholestory ? Bossi, Oehler, 
and Pittaluga combine to represent it as an annalistic invention—a 
mere patriotic flourish. The reasons for this are, in the main, the 
improbabilities they discover in Livy’s account. To this Bossi adds 
the argument that there is another and a better tradition of the events 
of this year which knows nothing of the march, and is represented 
in our authorities by Polybius and Appian. 


A. Improbabilities in Livy’s Account. 

These are the improbabilities which have been discovered in 
Livy’s account of the march : 

1. Livius would already be well informed of Hasdrubal’s move- 
ments and intentions, and would inform both the senate and his 
colleague concerning them. The tale of the intercepted messengers 
is therefore unnecessary. 

2. Nero’s advice to the senate on reading Hasdrubal’s letters 
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is, if true, quite gratuitous. Therefore it is untrue. O si/ Il 
Senato dveva proprio bisogno di saperli da Nerone i provvedimenti 
ch’, esso doveva adottare, esso che. da Roma vegliava al generale anda- 
mento della guerra. 

8. Nero need never have told the senate at all of his intention 
to join his colleague. For in anticipation of some such necessity 
the' senate at the beginning of the consular year had already given 
him express permission to do so—as Livy (xxxvili. 9) says. 

4, Hasdrubal left Placentia before sending the messengers. 
These wandered as.far as Tarentum, were. captured and sent to 
Canusium. Then Nero sends his message to the senate, and begins 
his march. He finds Hasdrubal arrived, perhaps as far as Sena, 
but certainly no further. There was no time sufficient, therefore, 
for all these intermediate events. 

5. It is impossible that Hasdrubal’s messengers could have 
reached safely as far as Tarentum. They must have been captured 
by the enemy long before. 

These five arguments are in the main worthless, and do 
but cumber the ground. Thus it may be urged that the 
principles of criticism implied in nos. 1 and 5 would go far to 
destroy any historical narrative at all, no matter how good its 
authority. With regard to the others, no. 2 is similarly futile. 
Nero, according to the story, gave first two pieces of news to the 
senate, viz. that Hasdrubal meant to join Hannibal in Umbria, 
and that he intended himself to hurry north. He added a most 
important piece of advice, that the senate should therefore not rely 
wholly on the consular armies, but constitute a second line of 
defence at Narnia. How is any single item of all this gratuitous ? 
Could the senate in virtue of its ‘ general supervision of the war’ 
therefore read the mind and discover the intentions of both the 
leader of the foe in N.,Italy and of their own consul in the south ? 
To no. 3 there are two obvious answers. In the first place 
Livy’s words, Senatus liberam potestatem consulibus fecit et sup- 
plendi unde vellent et eligendi de omnibus exercitibus quos vellent, 
permutandique, et ex provinciis, quo e republica censerent esse, 
traducendi, apply clearly to the original levy of the legions. 
And even if they may also be understood to apply to the 
transfer of troops at any time during the consular year from the 
one provincia to the other, this is a very different thing from the 
self-transferring of one consul from his provincia to that of. his 
colleague. And in the second place, even granting what seems to 
me unlikely, viz. that Livy’s words do imply this last permission, 
even so surely there was the greatest need, the most stringent 
military necessity, for Nero to inform the senate of his purpose at 
that particular time, when he had determined it was necessary to 
make use of the permission once granted him in general terms by 
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that body. The time argument (4) is worthy of its predecessors, 
To it we may reply first that Nero’s urgent haste was caused 
precisely by the knowledge of the exigencies of time ; and secondly, 
that the time intervening between Hasdrubal’s march from 
Placentia and Nero’s arrival in his colleague’s camp was sufficient 
for the events narrated by Livy as having taken place in the 
interim. For we know that Hasdrubal’s march south was continu- 
ally harassed, and therefore delayed, by skirmishes with the praetor 
L. Porcius Licinus, who 


per loca alta ducendo exercitum, quum modo insideret angustos saltus, ut 
transitum clauderet, modo ab latere aut ab tergo carperet agmen, ludifi- 
catus hostem omnibus artibus belli fuerat.‘ 


Then, finally, the way was barred by the consul Livius, and we are 
expressly told that the two armies lay over against one another 
waiting many days before Nero’s arrival. For Livius 

av-@ [i.e. Hasdrubal] rpoc ry Lérg rf rode axhyryncer, ov pévror cai cig xeipac 
evOicg HAOuy, Ext wodrrAacg b€ jpépac Kara ywpay Euecver, GAN’ obde 6 
"AadpovBag riv payny carhrecker, havyale b€ rov ddedXpor avapévwr,® 


Time, then, there was ample for the intervening events. These 
objections to Livy’s narrative may lightly be disregarded. So also 
another objection is small and trifling indeed, viz. : 

6. The districts mentioned in c. xliii._10 are arranged out of 
order, Instead of per agrum Larinatem, Marrucinum, Frentanum, 
Praetuttianum, the due order from 8. to N. is Larinum, Frentani, 
Marrucini, Praetuttii. Surely such an argument adrnAyn«vias éoti 
vuxis. 

The ground is now cleared of the useless weeds of a luxuriant 
scepticism. There remains the one very real difficulty of Livy’s 
account : 

7. The march as described is of impossible rapidity. .Choos- 
ing the site which makes the lowest estimate possible, we are told 
that an army of 6,000 foot and 1,000 horse marched 230 odd miles 
in 7 days and nights. It is perfectly true that no measure was 
left undevised to assist them. They carried no impedimenta save 
their arms only. The way was prepared before them. Food was 
brought down to the roadside, Horses and cattle in relays were 
ready to help the weary. The men were the very flower of the 
Roman army chosen to face a Hannibal. The country through which 
they marched was not only friendly but enthusiastic in their cause, 
and the people poured down to encourage and exhort. The men 
knew well the overwhelming importance of their mission and the 
need for haste. The road was a great main thoroughfare, level, 
for the most part of it lay by the seashore, and running straight 
without windings—no small encouragement to the temper and 


* Livy, xlvi, 6, 5 Zonaras, ix, 9. 
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therefore speed of any hurried traveller, as every pedestrian knows. 
But when all is said and done, it is afgued that no army under 
the most favourable conditions (which must be in this case con- 
ceded) could as a matter of physical possibility march 280 miles 
in 7 days and 7 nights, or an average of 83 miles in the twenty- 
four hours for a week. 

Thus Bossi points out that the modern soldier under great 
pressure marches at most thirty kilometres (=19 English miles) 
a day. Caesar in 58 s.c. for all his urgent need of haste took four 
weeks marching from Aquileia to Lyons, a distance of about 600 
kilometres, making an average of 20 to 25 kilometres per day (about 
14 English miles), Vegetius (i. 9) says that the soldiers of the 
empire in extraordinary marches could accomplish 24 miles a day 
(=about 22 English). No theory of degeneration can explain the 
discrepancy of these statistics with the 33 miles a day of Nero’s 
republican troops. If the march actually did take place, Nero must 
have taken a month’s absence from 8. Italy at least. Hannibal 
therefore must needs have discovered his absence and marched 
north to meet his brother. Tutte queste inverisimiglianze da me 
notate nel racconto liviano mi fanno ritenere impossibile la marcia 
di Nerone.da Canusio al Metauro. Pittaluga and Oehler agree at 
least in this. Blime® is invoked as witness to the position that no 
troops can march for consecutive days more than three to four 
German miles (=14 to 18} English) without undue fatigue. 
Night-marching too is wellnigh fatal to their discipline and temper. 
It is essential that every three marching days be followed by one 
day of rest. Thus Nero’s force must have taken at least 15 days, 
though in the very best of health and spirits, to accomplish the 
230 miles, viz. 12 marching days of 19 miles each with three 
intervening days of rest. We seem reduced to one of two alter- 
natives. Either the whole tale of the march is a fiction, or the 
tale of 7 daysand 7 nights at least is hopelessly inaccurate. And if 
we are inclined to choose the latter and believe that Nero made the 
best speed he could, though this did not even approximate to that 
of Livy’s account, then it is all the harder to explain Hannibal's 
long-continued inactivity and negligence. And of course in this 
case the whole question of the march can throw no light on 
the site controversy. This, however, is in this connexion of no 
importance. 

Never, I suppose, will this question of the possibility of 88 miles 
a day for 7 days in 207 B.c. be settled beyond dispute. For myself 
I cannot feel the improbability of the tale so deeply. It is true 
that it is hard to discover in records ancient or modern a greater 
or even an equal feat of marching, and that this march is indu- 
bitably the ‘best on record’ if we consider not only the number 
® Strategie (2. Aufl., Berlin, 1886), pp. 81 sq. 
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of miles accomplished per day, but also the number of days of 
continuous marching. But the discrepancy between this and 
other marches does not seem to me sufficiently great, bearing in 
mind all the noteworthy circumstances of the case, to justify us in 
pleading the a priori argument of physical impossibility. The 
following are the best marching feats of other armies. I owe 
them (with the exception of the last-named of the ‘ ancient 
marches’) to Colonel Dodge’s useful appendices to his Lives of 
Caesar and Gustavus Adolphus. 


Ancient Marches. 











—_ ~ | No.of ‘Troops | Miles er er 
Spartans to Marathon ‘ Pie 2 ,000 150 3 ae 50 miles 
— for capture - ) 6.000 150 4 37h, 
ge Jaxartes to to Ma- 15,000 170 3h 483, 
maa een to relief 8,000 110 | 5 | 2 


(N.B. winter roads.) 
Romans : Gergovia to Aeduan ; 


armyandback . . j 16,000 | 50 | 24 hours | 50, 
ae Ae cae to Dy ) 21,000 ae lee: 
Methage (Bolyb. 3.9.7)" one || *21500 horse! | 800 Tdays | 48, 
Romans; Canusium to ? Sena {000 el }| 2.) Tw mo 


—$_$$—— ee ———— 


Nero’s feat is en put into the chats by Scipio’s Spanish 
march. But Polybius’s Spanish geography is scarcely accurate 
enough in general to allow us to accept as true this really in- 
credible feat, nor does Polybius here seem to realise what marching 
powers he has ascribed to Scipio’s soldiery. But putting this on 
one side, it is evident from the other data that Nero’s march does 
not oceupy a position of such overwhelming superiority over all 
other marches as some perhaps are apt to imagine. 
The record of modern marches is less good. 

















Event No. of Troops Miles Days Rate per Day 
A.D. 1657. aie $ ee 30,000 75 3 25 miles 
1644, Omale Moselle to, ‘ . 
i Freiburg ; 10,000 210 13 Ww 
32. Gustavus: Donau-) . 
worth to Naumberg | 20,000 270 18 Ww «a 


(N.B. bad roads.) 





—— 


The armies here, however, are larger, and probably more encum- 
bered with artillery &c. and by bad roads, thanfthe 7,000 picked 
troops of Nero’s force. 

On the whole it is fair to insist once more on the extraordinarily 
favourable conditions of everything concerned with Nero’s march, 
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on the urgent need for haste, the directness and ease of the road, 
the enthusiasm and excellent condition of the force. In view of 
these facts, which all will concede, and the evidence of other 
marches, it is surely justifiable to refuse to reject the great tale of 
83 miles a day for 7 days, regarding it as a physical impossibility, 
and therefore the story as an annalistic fairy tale. Even to-day 
place an invading army at Lancaster face to face with a British 
force, and it is hard to believe that 7,000 picked troops could not 
be induced to march from London to the rescue, covering the 
intervening 230 miles in seven days and nights, and then fight 
after a rest of 2 nights and one day. 


B. The ‘ Other Tradition.’ 


The second and only other serious argument against Livy’s tale 
is that suggested first, so far as I know, by Gaetano Bossi.- Briefly 
it is this, that side by side with the annalistic tale of the events of 
207 3.c. there existed quite another and a more trustworthy 
tradition, represented to us by Polybius and Appian. Thus the 
many tales in Livy of Hannibal’s successive defeats in South Italy 
in the chapters xl-xlii. of book xxvii, are at once inconsistent not 
only with probability but also with Polybius’s direct assertion that, 
up to Zama, Hannibal had always been ayrrnros (xv. 16. 5). 
Livy’s chapters are almost certainly derived from the annalists, 
those men.of patriotic figment. Bossi ascribes them to Valerius 
Antias; Soltau’ to Claudius Quadrigarius, 

Similarly Bossi argues that the tale of Nero’s march is peculiar 
to the annalistic tradition. The other tradition knew nothing 
whatever of it. In both Polybius and Appian it finds no place, 
Both consuls, according to this, originally proceed to the north to 
oppose Hasdrubal’s progress, Hannibal is kept in check in South 
Italy, not by the consul Claudius Nero, but by the propraetor 
Q. Claudius Flaminius. It is true that both consuls fought 
Hasdrubal, but untrue that Nero accomplished his famous march 
from the south for this purpose, inasmuch as he was already in the 
north. 

Appian’s words, on which in the main this theory is based, are 
contained in his ’AvviBaien, ¢. lii. : 

*Aadpovfac . . . éatudé re é¢ Tuppnriav. ,. Kal ypaupara mpo¢g rov 
adehoov Ereure Cnrov bre wapein. Tovrwy ray ypayparwy id ‘Pwpaiwy 
Gdévrwv, ot traroe Lartvarwp kai Népwv pabdrrec airovd ro rAHbo¢ 
Tic orpariac ard tov ypapparwr, cvvidOov-é¢ rd abro Tacate raic 
Evvdpeoe kul avrecrparorécevoay abro rept roku Uhvac. 

Secondly, Polybius, it is argued, also contained this view of 
events. True, his account of everything which preceded the actual 
battle is most unfortunately lost. But he does not mention Nero’s 

7 Livius’ Geschichtswerk, Leipzig, 1897. 
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return march. The inference, therefore, should be drawn that he 
knew nothing of the march to Sena; that his lost account of events 
preceding the battle placed both consuls from the first in North 
Italy as Appian is supposed to do; and that therefore we have all 
the weight of Polybius’s authority as well as Appian’s for rejecting 
the tale of the march. The annalists confounded the commander 
of the Roman retaining army in the south, Q. Claudius Flaminius, 
with the consul Claudius Nero. Yet it was well known that both 
consuls fought Hasdrubal. Hence the necessity for the invention 
of the march, which found no place, however, in the best tradition 
of the events of 207 B.c. 

I cannot think this alleged confusion of names very happy 
as an argument or very likely as a fact. Livy—who surely ac- 
cording to the argument represents these much-misled annalists— 
distinguishes very carefully between the two Claudii (xxvu. xliii. 1-5). 
It is therefore far more likely that his authorities were similarly 
clear. And if these were not the annalists, but Polybius, then the 
whole structure of this part of the argument of course breaks down 
at once. Let us also consider more nearly the arguments concern- 
ing the accounts of Polybius and Appian. 

1. Polybius.—As it stands the argument is ingenious rather 
than convincing. It is based simply on Polybius’s silence as to 
Nero’s return march. Therefore it labours under this capital 
defect, viz. we have no right whatever to suppose that this was 
not mentioned in the part of Polybius subsequent to the battle, 
also unfortunately lost. The extant passage forming the beginning 
of his eleventh book begins with Hasdrubal’s battle formation just 
before the actual engagement. Then follow the Roman formation, 
the battle, the death of Hasdrubal, and a long and eloquent pane- 
gyric on the dead chief as a valiant soldier and a wise general. 
Then the Roman collection of the plunder and a summary of the 
losses on both sides. Finally (c. 3. §§ 4-6) comes a description of 
the reception of the news in Rome, and with that the account 
breaks off. There is not one word of any military movements after 
the victory. All this is lost to us. We surely have not the least 
right in the world to assume that Polybius did not mention one 
particular event in those subsequent movements because his entire 
account of all those subsequent movements is lost. And still more 
certain is the wrong of so doing when it is clear that Livy consulted 
Polybius (cf. infra) and Livy's account of Nero’s return march is 
itself subsequent to his account of the reception of the news in 
Rome; ef. xxvu. 1, li. 1-10 (reception of the news); li. 11-13 
(the return march and Hannibal’s movements). This argument, 
which alone serves to bring Polybius into line with Appian, and 
makes him directly contradict Livy, seems to me not worth the ink 


with which it was first written by its over-ingenious deviser. 
VOL. XIII.—NO. LI. 
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Further, it is undoubted that Livy did at least consult Polybius 
for his history of the events of this year. Bossi himself is perfectly 
ready to admit this. ‘In some parts of the narrative,’ he says, ‘I 
find not only a great similarity, but an almost perfect identity 
between the two accounts,’ As illustrations of this, we may set 
side by side the two accounts of the reception of the news in 
Rome : 


Livy, xxvu. 1.7 sqq. Polyb. xi. 3. 4-6. 

Primo magis auribus quam animis Tic €€ phunc adexopévng sic rhy 
id acceptum erat, ut maius laetius- ‘Pony rjv pev apyjy hrlorovy ro 
que quam quod mente capere aut Alay Bovdrecbat rovro yevdpevor ideiv * 
satis credere possent.... Ipsos émecdi) dé cai wreiove Hoy ob pdvor 
deinde appropinquare legatos ... 10 yeyovdc adda cal ra Kara pépoc 
L. Veturius ...ipse planius omnia <cacagoivres, rére o) yapac trep- 
quae acta erant exposuit cum in- fPadXovenc fv h wédcc mdrIpye, Kai 
genti assensu, postremo etiam cla- way pév réuevog éxvopetro, mac dé vadc 
more universae contionis quum Vix éyepe re\dvwr kal Ovparwy, kaBddov 
gaudium animiscaperent...Omnia @& eic rovavrny eveAmoriav mapeye- 
templa per totum triduum aequalem vovro xai Oapoog wore mavrac rov 
turbam habuere .. . Statum quo- ’Avviar, dv padora xpdrepor épo(3h- 
que civitatis ea victoria movit utiam Onear, rére pnd’ év "Iradiq vopifer 
inde haud secus quam in pace res rapeiva. 
inter se contrahere . . . auderent. 
And the ‘ Laudatio Hasdrubalis : 

Livy, xxvii. xlix. 2-4. Polyb. xi. 2, 8, 9, 10. 

Hasdrubal . . . dux quum saepe "Ev maou roig eipnuévorg Kaipoic 
alias memorabilis, tum illa prae- dtiwe pér rov rarpdc Bapxa cade de 
cipue pugna, Ille pugnantes hor- «ai yevvaiwe rac meperereiag Kal rac 
tando pariterque obeundo pericula édarrwoee duertder pépwy . . . ’Ao- 
sustinuit ; ille fessos abnuentesque dpovus & Ewe pév fv édmic Ex ror 
taedio et labore nunc precando nune’ xara Adyor rov dvvacBac mparrey 
castigando accendit ; ille fugientes aéidv rm rev rpoBeBwpévwy, oddevdc 
revocavit omissamque pugnam ali- daddor zpoevoeiro kara rove Kevdvvoue 
quot locis restituit ; postremo,quunr ec rij¢ avrov owrnpiac* érei Cé maoag 
haud dubie fortuna hostium esset, ageAopuevn rag cig rd péAdov EAridac 
ne superstes tanto exercitui suum TUXN oUVéKhELoE TPO TOY éoxaroy 
nomen secuto esset, concitato equo «xarpory obtév tapadtrwy obre Tepi Ti)v 
se in cohortem Romanam immisit. sapacxevijy ovre xara roy xivdvvoy 
Ibi, ut patre Hamileare et Hanni- pic rd vexadr, oby irrov mpdvoray 
bale fratre dignum erat, pugnans lye cai rod opadelc roig SAoww dpdae 
cecidit. Xwpijoat Toig Tapovar kai pyeéev bro- 


peivac THY mpoBEeBwpévwv avakov. 


That Livy for his account of the Hasdrubalic invasion used 
patriotic and exaggerating sources as well as Polybius, is of course 
undeniable. Thus, while Polybius gives the losses on both sides in 
the battle as ‘ not less than 10,000 Carthaginians and Celts, and 
about 2,000 Romans’ (xi. 8. 8), in Livy’s narrative both numbers, 
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as we are bound to expect, are greatly magnified. Of the enemy, 
56,000 are slain and 5,400 taken, while the Roman dead with 
those of the allies number about 8,000 (xlix. 6, 7). 

Again, a slighter discrepancy between the two is that, according 
to Polybius, Hasdrubal himself took command not of the right 
wing, but of the centre : uécov aitov Oels Ths wapatakews Kata THY 
trav Onpiwv mpootaciay (xi. 1. 3) ; whereas Livy says of Hasdrubal : 
Ipse dextrum cornu adversus M. Livium sili atque Hispanis .. . 
sumpsit ; Ligwres in medio post elephantos positi (xlviii. 6,7). This 
is, however, but a small matter. For Polybius himself says that 
Hasdrubal attacked the left wing of the foe (xi. 1. 8), and also that 
Nero, having accomplished his flanking movement, rpocéBade 
Kata xépas Tots Kapyndoviows él ta Onpia (ix. 1.7). That is, the 
Carthaginian right wing was quickly merged with the centre, and 
the elephants belonged to both. They form together one of the 
two halves of the Punic array, and here Hasdrubal took his station. 
Livy in like manner describing Nero’s flank attack couples together 
Ligurians and Spaniards: Ita ex omnibus partibus, ab fronte, ab 
latere, ab tergo, trucidantur Hispani Liguresque (xlviii. 15). Livy’s 
invention, in fact, of a Carthaginian centre distinguished from the 
right wing is an unnecessary refinement, and may not justly be 
quoted as a serious discrepancy from Polybius, nor used to 
demonstrate that Livy’s tradition of the battle differed notably 
from that followed by Polybius. 

Another discrepancy is that while Livy says of Hasdrubal’s line 
of battle, Sed longior quam latior acies erat (xlviii. 7), Polybius ex- 
pressly says of him, Kal 1d Bd@os avéjoas trav rakewv, Kai 
touaas év Bpayet yop Thy Sdnv Sivamy (xi. 1. 3). Vaudoncourt 
calmly proposes here to understand by longitudo aciet the depth of 
the line (vol. iii. p. 79). If, however, we feel some hesitation in 
following him in this, the discrepancy remains. But is it of such 
moment as to justify a theory of opposed Livian and Polybian 
traditions ? 

To sum up: the grounds upon which it is urged that Polybius 
and Livy represent two distinct traditions of the campaign of 207 
B.c., the one inventing the Neronian march of which the other 
justly knows nothing, I must think poor, insufficient, and also 
opposed to probability. That Polybius, had all his narrative been 
preserved, would have mentioned, though doubtless without certain 
annalistic embellishments, the march of Claudius Nero from 
Canusium to Sena, seems to me a more likely supposition than 
Bossi’s theory of the ‘ Other Tradition.’ 

2. Appian.—Only Appian, therefore, is left to represent this 
‘ Other Tradition.’ His words, quoted above, prove clearly, accord- 
ing to Bossi, that his authorities knew nothing of the Neronian 
march. It cannot be said that Appian’s account of the events of the 
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year in question is of very great value. It is very brief and bears 
a strong family resemblance on the whole to the account of events 
in Livy and our other authorities, looking somewhat like a hasty 
and a careless summary of the whole. Who, for instance, but the 
incredible blunderer Appian would have confused the Tuscan Sena 
with the Sena in Picenum and so brought Hasdrubal into Etruria, 
a wildly impossible story, as Bunbury points out? Considering 
the hopeless confusion and ignorance which this author displays 
when he deals with Italian topography, an ignorance e.g. which 
has for ever wrecked the possibility of our attaining any clear con- 
ception of the movements of the armies in the Social War, this 
blunder as regards Sena cannot but be the result of Appian’s own 
foolish imagination, and not proof of another and opposed tradition. 
It is the unfortunate explanation of a commentator, not the inde- 
pendent tale of a rival tradition. 

Again, Appian states that the reason of Hasdrubal’s silent re- 
treat from before the consular armies was his desire to join his 
brother: o & obra pdyeoOa Kexpixads, ddAA TH AdEAPG ovvenOeiv 
érrevrydpevos, Ureyoper. Livy represents him on the other hand as 
retreating because tormented by his uncertainty as to what was the 
real significance of the presence of both consuls in the opposing 
army : 

Quonam modo alter ab Hannibale abscessisset cura angebat. .. . 
Magno opere vereri, ne perditis rebus serum ipse auxilium venisset .. . 
Interdum litteras suas ad eum non pervenisse credere, interceptisque iis 
consulem ad sese opprimendum accelerasse. His anxius curis. . . signa 
ferri iussit (xlvii. 5-8). 


If now we put Zonaras’s account of Hasdrubal’s motives for 
retreat side by side with these two, we may win, I think, a fair 
insight into the probabilities of the matter. Zonaras says of 
Hasdrubal : 

brorrevoac obv frradoBa rov ’AvviBav Kal amodéoOar, wepidvroe ‘yap 
txeivov ovx Gy én’ abroy dppijoa rov Népwva édoyilero, Eyvw mpde rove 
Tadtrac aravaxwpica cal éxei ra mepi rov adedpor axpyBwoacOa Kal odrw 
Kara oyodny Todepijoa. 


Thus Livy says Hasdrubal declined battle and retreated because 
he was uncertain whether Hannibal had been defeated, or whether 
simply the Roman consul had stolen a march upon him. Now, his 
desire throughout was of course to effect a junction with his brother. 
But had Hannibal been worsted, he himself must needs abandon 
the whole attempt. Only a retreat to Gaul was left him. Had 
Hannibal on the other hand simply been deceived, he himself must 
avoid battle and seek to find some other route whereby he could 
still join his brother. Zonaras or his authority chooses the former 
alternative : Appian, it seems, so far as he had any clear conception 
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of the problem at all, the latter. 
draw from the account of Hasdrubal’s perplexities found in Livy or 


his authorities. 
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separate Appian-represented tradition. 

Indeed how closely the three accounts, Livy’s, Appian’s, and 
Zonaras’s, are allied is shown by the vaunting comparison of the 
Metaurus battle with that of Cannae, i.e. as an adequate quid pro 
quo, which is drawn by each of these three authors. 


Livy, xxvu. xlix. 5. 


Nunquam eo bello una 
acie tantum hostium 
interfectum est, reddi- 
taque aequa Cannensi 
clades vel ducis vel ex- 
ercitus interitu  vide- 


Appian, ‘ Hannib.’ 58 
Osdc cE pooe Soxel rode 
‘Pwpaioc dvrwbotra rij¢ 
émi Kavya aruxiac, ov 
woppw re éx’ éxeivn Kai 
‘ aks es 
igooracwyr Tw Exeivy ‘ye- 
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But either is a fair inference to 


Again this difference of view is hardly proof of a 


Zonaras, ix. 9. 


Obciparréc re tidXove 
modXove Kai roy ’Acépov- 
Bay xai Aagvpa THetora 
AaBorrec .. . ixavwe rv 
Karyniga cuppopay av- 


erAngéervae évouuoar. 





batur. oi Exurépwy amwdovTo, 
Kal otparov trAHO0¢ Eyyv- 
rarw padiora én’ ‘one, 


K.T.A. 

Appian’s narrative, then, seems to me little more than a sum- 
marised and a badly summarised account based, if not on Livy him- 
self, yet at least on the authorities whom Livy consulted. Thus in 
his sentence already quoted— 

"AcdpovBac .. . 


. ‘ ” 7 on ’ 
Gde\pov Exeure Ondov Gre wapein. 


éatBaré re é¢ Tuppnviay ... kal ypdppara mpog TOY 
Tovrwy rév youpparwry bd ‘Pwpaiwy 
Gdévrwy, of traroe Larwvarwp cai Népwr paddrreg abrod ro rAjo¢ rijg 
orpartae ard Tey ypapparwy, cvvidOov é¢ ro abro racace raic duvdpece Kat 
avreorparonédevoay abrg mepi réduvy Lhvac— 

he narrates in the most concise form possible the coming of 
Hasdrubal, the sending of the letters, their capture by the Romans, 
the junction of consul with consul as a result of this (cuvviAPov és 
To avo), and their combined camp pitched against the foe near 
Sena. In view of this rapid sweep through events, and the vital 
omissions in it (e.g. we ask Appian in vain, ‘ How were the letters 
captured and where ?’ ‘ Where were the consuls before their cap- 
ture?’ ‘What was Hannibal doing all this time?’ &c. &c.), the 
fact that Nero marched north to join his colleague may easily lurk 
half concealed in the words cuvf\Oov és ro adto. In my view, in 
this same one single sentence of summary Appian succeeds in 
making two desperate blunders. Hasdrubal did not enter Etruria, 
nor did both consuls face him wdca:s tats Suvdpeor, for more than 
half Nero’s army was acting as retaining force to Hannibal in South 
Italy. The sentence is in every way so typical of the careless 
Alexandrian that surely it is more reasonable to ascribe these mis- 
takes to his own devising than to take them as evidence of the exis- 
tence of that ‘Other Tradition.’ The conclusion of the whole 
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matter seems to me this: Bossi argues that Polybius and Appian 
represent another and a better tradition which knows nothing of 
Nero’s march. His arguments in the case of Polybius are far from 
convincing and less probable than the opposite theory. Appian’s 
account is so summarised that it may easily give scope for many 
theories of the kind, which are based, as this is, on ‘ omissions in 
the narrative.’ Even if Appian were to represent another tradition, 
he would surely be rash who asserted that this was better than its 
opponent, in view of the circumstances of the case, the possibility 
of the march, the incapacity and brevity of Appian, and so forth. 
But it appears more probable that Appian relied on Livy’s authori- 
ties (at least) for his account, and his attempt to summarise these, 
combined with an entire absence of precision and geographical 
knowledge, ended, and that not unnaturally, in confusion and dis- 
aster. Then his web of error is happily used in after centuries by 
an ingenious but mistaken theorist to prove Nero’s march a fiction. 

We conclude then on the whole that on every ground it is 
historically wiser to accept the tale of that march as genuine. 
And now, but not till now, we are justified in deducing this con- 
clusion as a result of this discussion, viz. that the nearer a proposed 
site for the Metaurus battle is to Canusium, the more probable, 
ceteris paribus, this site will be. If a site be proposed so far removed 
from Canusium that to reach it Nero’s troops must have performed 
feats which really are physically impossible, grave doubt is at once 
thrown on the correctness of the choice of that particular site. As 
I have already said, we argue in this question from the possibility 
of the march to the site; we are not justified in arguing from any 
one site of our particular predilection to the possibility of the 
march. 


Bernarp W. HENDERSON. 


(To be continued.) 
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Hasting 


N all the history of England there is no more stirring chapter 
than that which records the invasion, the conquest, and the 
settlement of England by the Danes and Norsemen in the ninth 
century, and the desperate and successful struggle of Wessex against 
submersion by the waves of fierce paganism hurled against it time 
after time. From the later years of Egbert to the peace usually 
known as that of Wedmore the history of England is little more than 
a catalogue of skirmishes and battles of the English power centring 
in Wessex against pirate bands, at first comparatively small and 
detached, but gradually coalescing into organised hosts of invaders 
bent not merely on plunder but on conquest and settlement. The 
struggle as regards outlying territories was at first in the main 
unsuccessful. Roughly speaking, by the year 880 Danes or Norsemen 
occupied or controlled all England save the kingdom of Wessex, lying 
in great part south of the Thames. Under Alfred Wessex offered a 
stubborn and in general successful resistance to further invasion of 
its borders. From the time of Egbert these had been narrowed until 
from the realm which had owned him as its suzerain there had been 
shorn away the kingdom of Northumbria, the greater part of what 
had once been Mercia—re-named now the Five Boroughs—and 
finally, with the so-called treaty of Wedmore in 878, the kingdom 
of East Anglia. 

With this treaty came a lull in the storm of invasion which had 
troubled the reigns of Ethelwulf and Alfred, and for nearly fifteen 
years England had comparative peace. But at the end of that 
time Wessex turned to face an attack hardly less formidable 
than those which had wrested Northumbria, Mercia, and East 
Anglia from her grasp; an attack, too, from a new direction. The 
plunder raids had descended on the English coast from every direc- 
tion ; the previous great invasions had fallen upon the most exposed 
portion of the island—the peninsula of East Anglia and the long 
sweep of the Northumbrian coast. The new invaders, following 
roughly the lines of the Saxon conquests, struck from the south-east 
at the heart of Wessex, and joining hands with their allies in 
the Danelagh enclosed the English in a ring of foes, and sought 
either to crush their kingdom as a whole or at least to win another 
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district from them in the south-east, as their predecessors had done 
in the east and north. Apparently England had never been in 
greater danger; but after four years of desperate and almost 
continuous fighting the attempt failed, and the shattered fragments 
of the invading host were hurled back on the Danelagh and the 
continent whence they had come. 

This was the last, as it was practically the only unsuccessful, 
attempt on a large scale in this period to win English territory for 
a Norse kingdom. And it was a failure in great part rather 
from the very success of the previous expeditions, as well as from the 
ability of the West-Saxon king, than from any lack of numbers or of 
resolution and skill of its leaders. The Northmen were fresh from 
continental expeditions in the main successful, for famine rather 
than Arnulf had driven them from the Scheldt and Somme, whence 
they had come. Their force, over three hundred ships, was 
doubtless quite as formidable as any that had yet appeared; their 
leader, Hasting, was one of the most renowned of Viking chiefs, 
and a warrior of long experience. The presence of wives and 
children betokened no mere hurried plunder raid, but a design of 
longer stay and possible settlement. But the invasions of fifty 
years had taught Wessex how to make head against such foes—the 
whole country was on a rough military footing, the army had been 
trained into something like a fighting machine, the very loss of 
territory had turned Wessex from a congeries of loosely connected 
districts into a more compact state with some notion of organised 
resistance. And, above all this, the English had in Alfred a leader 
of courage and resource. As in the face of such a combination of 
people and leader the Northmen had failed elsewhere, in Saxony, 
in Burgundy, in Brittany, so in this attempt on England they failed 
either to wrest the sovereignty from its owners or carve out a new 
kingdom from its territories. 

In the history of this last great ninth-century invasion of 
England there appears in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle the name of 
but one leader, who was apparently the chief if not the only com- 
mander of the expedition, Hesten, or, as it has been modernised, 
Hasting or Hastings ; and one wonders who this man was, and what 
his previous history had been. To this question from time to 
time many and various answers have been given, till in the course 
of time he has come to be scarcely less renowned than his great 
contemporaries, the sons of Ragnar. The name Hesten does not 
occur in English history before this mention in the Chronicle, and 
the few notices of him in contemporary continental chronicles 
are brief and unsatisfactory. From this evidence it is hard to 
see why he has achieved the prominence he holds among the 
Vikings. But the explanation is not far to seek. In a cycle of 
panegyric histories, headed by those of Dudo of St. Quentin and 
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William of Jumiéges, written for the powerful dukes of Normandy 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the name of Hasting, in 
strange variety of spelling,’ becomes the object of the bitterest 
revilings, the choicest curses of monkish hatred, as a contrast to 
that gentle Christian knight Rollo, for whose descendants these 
stories were devised. From this time on there is no lack of 
material for his story, which increases century by century until 
now, since the age of fable is not yet past, we have the elaborate 
if somewhat apocryphal accounts of his doings in the ordinary 
biographical dictionary. The interest excited by the career of this 
‘favourite of tradition,’ this ‘Ulysses of the northern seas,’ is 
certainly not founded on extensive contemporary historical infor- 
mation; his adventures are in no extant poem, he founded no line 
like Rollo, he won no kingdom like Cnut, yet his place in history 
is as firmly fixed as theirs and for much the same reason. For as 
the former has come to be the great representative of the period of 
settlement and the latter of the period of political conquest, so, 
thanks chiefly to his assailants, Hasting has become the represen- 
tative in continental chronicles of that even more romantic and 
fascinating phase of the Norse folk-wandering, the Wanderjahre, 
or, better perhaps, the Siegjahre. In tradition he early came to be 
an all-pervasive force which bound Frisia, Gaul, Spain, Africa, and 
England together in common fear and hatred of the common 
enemy. The name and deeds of such a man, once given prominence, 
grow into a legend in the shadowy borderland between history and 
fable ; his qualities and adventures, confused with and increased by 
those of like adventurers, all are presently welded into a homo- 
geneous and more or less consistent whole, and what was merely 
typical comes presently to definite personification. Such, as in so 
many other instances, seems to have been the fate of Hasting, and it 
seems worth while to attempt to sift the great pile of legendary 
chaff for what kernels of truth it contains concerning the man 
who has come to be the chroniclers’ type of the Norse pirate. 
Such an investigation must necessarily be in great part destructive 
from the very nature of the material with which one has to deal, 
but I may hope, in addition to the somewhat negative results of 
such a task, to construct a biography, which, however incomplete, 
may perhaps stand closer criticism than previous accounts. 

Let us, then, begin the work of destruction with the Hasting 
story of Dudo of St. Quentin, the founder of what we may call the 
Norman cycle of the Hasting egend from which most of the in- 
formation or misinformation of a later time regarding Hasting has 


‘ Astagnus, Aestagnus, Aestimnus, Astinnus, Anstinnus, Astignus, Aestignus, 
Alstagnus, Alstignus, Alstingus, Hasteinus, Hastencus, Astencus, Astengus, Hastengus, 
Hodidgnus, Hestenus, &c. Commonest and most authoritative are Astingus, Alstingus, 


and Haesten. The last is absolutely contemporary. All go back to Hallsteinn or 
Hasteinn. : 
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been derived. This story is briefly as follows:? Hasting, a Viking 
leader from Denmark, lands in Vermandois about 846, devastates that 
region, and proceeds to the Loire, where he commits ravages for some 
years. Having exhausted the Loire district, he determines on an 
expedition to Rome. Ravaging as he goes, he proceeds southward 
along the coasts of Aquitaine, Spain, Portugal, and so into the 
Mediterranean. By chance he comes at last to Luna, a city on the 
Gulf of Spezzia. Finding it impossible to capture the city by force, 
he resorts to stratagem. He feigns death, his men obtain permis- 
sion to bury their dead chief in the cathedral of the city, into which 
they thus gain entry with their weapons concealed under their long 
robes. The city is captured, plundered, and destroyed, and the 
whole district devastated ; but the Northmen discover that the place 
is not Rome as they had supposed, and return to France, where 
Hasting makes friends with the king, is sent as ambassador to 
Rollo on the coming of the latter, fails in his mission, is defeated 
in the ensuing battle, and flies. William of Jumiéges,’ the other 
great pillar of the Norman cycle, repeating Dudo, adds that 
Hasting was given charge of Bidrn Ironside, son of the great 
Ragnar Lodbrog, king of Denmark, to instruct that youth in piracy 
and aid him to win a kingdom, and it is for this latter purpose that 
the expedition to Rome is undertaken. On the return from Italy, 
Bidrn is wrecked in England, but escapes to Frisia and dies there, 
while Hasting becomes count of Chartres, which possession, however, 
he sells to one Tetbold after the Rollo fiasco and flies from the wrath 
of the king. Around these two stories have gathered in later times 
many others, some, like those of Chartres, Tours, and Anjou, rising 
to the dignity of coherent legend, but most merely scattered notices 
or local modifications of the original fable. 

As to Hasting’s nationality, four principal views have been 
held.‘ Of the first, that he was a Neustrian,> it has been remarked 
with truth by M. Lair (Dudo 8. Quentin) that its authority 
is not even sufficient to warrant its refutation. The second is 
Rodulf Glaber’s story * that Hasting was a youth of ‘ Tranquillus,’ 
near Troyes in Champagne, who joined the Northmen and rose to 
leadership.’ There is, of course, a basis for a popular tradition of 


? Duchesne, Hist. Normann. Script. 

% Ibid. 

* That he was described as a ‘ Visigoth’ (Vit. S. Berchar. ; cp. Lib. de divers. Cas. 
Coen. Derv.) is not important: all Northmen were Visigoths to the Franks and 
especially to the Burgundians. 

> Geffroi, Hist. Etats Scand. 

® Rodulf Glaber (M. G. H. vii. 51): ‘In processu quoque temporis ortus est vir 
quidam in pago Trecassino ex infimo rusticorum genere “ Astingus” nomine in vico 
videlicet qui Tranquillus dicitur, tribus a civitate distans milliaribus.’ 


7 Grosley, Ephémérides des Troyennes. Cp. Sismondi, also Thierry, Hist. Angle- 
terre. 
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a Frank joining the Norsemen,* but as regards Hasting the story 
has absolutely no confirmatory evidence ; its very minuteness tells 
against it, as Rodulf Glaber lived two centuries after the deeds he 
records here, and there is no existing authority preceding him. In 
addition to this, he dates the event after 900, and his facts as well as 
his chronology are very confused in this part of his work. That the 
name Hasting appears in no saga has been used to support this 
theory ; but even if that were true, which it is not, it could easily be 
explained by the fact that he seems not to have concerned himself 
with home affairs, and was thus in great measure, as it were, out of 
literary range. While he is not, perhaps, specifically called a 
Norseman, the fact is assumed in his case as in many others. 
Dudo, of course, did not know this story, or he probably would not 
have made his villain, Hasting, of the same race as his hero, Rollo. 
Of the story which makes Hasting duke of Laland, founded appa- 
rently on the Chronicle of Herman Corner,'® who quotes from the 
‘Chronica Slavorum,’ '' we are only able to say that whatever possi- 
bilities, if any, lie in this, the proof is neither sufficient nor conclu- 
sive. If possible even less credible than the foregoing is the account 
of Junius, who says, ‘ Hastingi, vetus Bataviae prosapia, cuius in 
historiis ante annos 700 fit mentio,’ !? &c. 

It seems tolerably certain, then, that Hasting was a Northman, 
and as between a Danish and a Norwegian origin, the latter for 
many reasons seems more probable. Contemporaries of course give 
no clue ; Danes and Norwegians were one to the chroniclers. Dudo 
and his followers make Hasting, like Rollo, a Dacian, i.e. a Dane. 
Sir H. Howorth’s contention, however, that Rollo was a Norwegian, 
goes far towards discrediting Dudo.'® Moreover Saxo Grammaticus, 
himself a Dane, and knowing Dudo, mentions neither Rollo nor 
Hasting in his history, which seems to indicate that he regarded 
neither as a Dane. Finally the name itself is not of a Danish 
but of a Norwegian type.‘ Suhm’s proposal of two men named 


* Ysembard joined Gurmund; vid. Alberic, Hariulf, 881; apostate monk, Ann. 
Bertin., 869, Pepin, son of Pepin, &c. 

* Hasting’s ‘familiarity with Frankish customs,’ used to defend this (Nowv. Biog. 
Gén.), is hardly worthy consideration as a serious argument, and his translating for the 
Franks with Rollo (ibid.) is, as shown below, most improbable. Even admitting for the 
sake of argument this is true, in that fabulous conversation he declares himself a Dane. 

© Litbeck, 1437, Eccard, Corp. Hist. Med. Aev. ii. 494: ‘ Hastingus dux Lalandiae 
regni Danorum secundum Chronica Slavorum cum eis qui a Anglia discesserant.’ 

"' Helmhold Bosonensis (¢1177), Leibnitz, Scr. Rer. Brunsw. ii. 537, 743. These 
passages are not in Adam of Bremen. 

‘2 Hist. Batav. p. 342. Did Junius conceive any such connexion as Laland = 
Lowland = Netherland? Laland really means Longland. He continues: ‘ Memoratur 
enim Hastingus dux Normannorum bellicosus Ligerim classe occupasse ad ann. 768 (sic), 
Nantes,’ etc. 

8 Archeologia, xlv. 235 ff. 

4 *Kisteinn ’ or ‘ Oisteinn ;’ Geijer, Svea Rikes Hifder, will not hold. The sug- 
gestion of Paillard de St. Aiglan, Fragm. Inv. Norm. sur Loire, that Hasting was a 
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Hasting (‘ Hist. Denmark’) is a favourite device for solving chrono- 
logical difficulties, but is hardly defensible. 

The connexion of Hasting with Hiasteinn of Sogn, son of 
jarl Atle, deserves more consideration." There appears to have 
been a Hasteinn, son of Atle, jarl of Gaular (now Guldala, south 
of Drontheim), one of three brothers, Hasteinn, Hersteinn, and 
Holmsteinn, in company with whom Ingolf and Leif fought.’ Atle 
himself was killed fighting against jarl Hakon Gristgardsson, and 
was succeeded by his son Hasteinn, who, driven from his inheritance 
of Sogn by Harold Fairhair and earl Sigurd, went to Iceland with 
his wife Thora, Olwi’s daughter, and his two sons, Atle and Olwi, 
and settled there at Stokkseyri up Hasteinnsund," where he lived to 
a great age. Hasteinn’s barrow was near Howeford. Of his sons 
Olwi died childless, but Atle bad a son Thord, whose son Thorgils, 
called ‘ Scarleg’s stepson’ (Errabeinsstjups), Hasteinn’s great- 
grandson, was baptised in 1002.'* All this, genealogy as well 
as history, would make this Hasteinn practically contemporary 
with the Hasting of the Chronicles. In addition to this, Ingolf of 
Thelamark (son of Orn, son of Beornolf, son of Heormund Grijson) '® 
and Leif were early settlers in Iceland and are found there at the 
beginning of the tenth century. There are certain other coinci- 
dences:' Hasting appears as a leader in Gaul in 867, presumably 
young, since he had two young children in 893. His youthful 
leadership can hardly be explained on any other ground than that 
of noble birth, and Hasteinn, son of Atle, is counted one of the 
best born of the settlers in Iceland.?! Again, both the Hesten of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and the Hasteinn son of Atle of the 
saga have two sons. And, finally, in the continental chroniclers, 
Hasting is known indiscriminately as Astingus or Alstingus, while 
he of the sagas is called, in different texts, Hasteinn™ and 
Hallsteinn.** The number and weight of these coincidences seem 


title rather than a name, is philologically absurd, and contradicted by the fact of 
Hasting’s appearance as an extremely active personality in at least five contemporary 
chronicles. 

‘8 Landndmabok, i. 3, 9: ‘beir Ingolfr ok Leifr féstbreder féru i hernad med 
sonum Atla jarls ens nej ofa af Gaulaur beim Hasteini ok Hersteini ok Holmsteini.’ 

‘6 Suhm and others. Suhm’s idea of two Hastings, one of Sogn, and one of the 
chronicles, &c., the latter of whom became the type of barbarous Northman, to whom 
part of the former’s adventures, as well as those of others, are attributed, is probably 
false as to such duality as he imagines, though true as to the attributing of all 
Viking deeds to Hasting. 

7 Landnamabok, v.9. Vatnadelasaga. 

8 Corp. Poet. Boreal., App. Chronol. ii. 491. Ari’s chronology, 30 years wrong 
before 976, is here approximately restored by Vigfusson. 

1% Landndamabok. » Ang.-Sax. Chron. 893. 21 Landndmabok. 2 Ibid. 

*% Floamanna saga. The first part of Floamanna saga, as Vigfusson pointed 
out, is a citation from a better text of Landndmabok than M or H, and is interesting 
as giving the best version of a legend drawn from a lost lay of the Helgi cycle con- 
nected in some way with the traditions of the Haurda-Kari family. It gives the name 
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something more than merely accidental, and unless some unanswer- 
able objection, not yet raised so far as I know, can be brought and 
maintained against the theory of the identity of the Hasting of the 
chronicles with the Hasteinn of the sagas, I think this can be fairly 
assumed. 


By far the most important point in the investigation is the date 
of Hasting’s arrival in Gaul, since from this date, if at all, must be 
deduced much of the proof of the possibility of certain of his 
greatest exploits, his age, almost indeed his very identity. It is 
of course, then, precisely at this point that there occurs the greatest 


difference of opinion, which runs something like this, to take a few 
typical examples : 


‘Gesta Cons. Andegav.,’ post 1187 (Bouq. Ree. ix. 28) ‘ . 831 
‘ Lib. nig. de Coutances,’ 11th cent. (Gallia Christ. xi. 217 B) . 836 
Odo, ‘ Tract. de Revers. B. St. Mart.’ 12th cent. Boug. ix. 914% . 838 
‘Chron. Turon. Magn.,’ 1227 (Rec. Chron. Turon.) . ‘ . 841 
‘Chron. Turon. Magn.,’ post 1837 (Rec. Chron. Turon.) ‘ . 842 
Hugo Floriac. beg. 12th cent. (M. G. H. vii. 387) . ‘ . . 841 
Radulf de Diceto (+1202 or 1203), ed. Stubbs . ° . 843 
Brompton, Joh. (— 1198) ed. Twysden, Hist. Angl. Script., 721 . 843 
Dudo of St. Quentin, post 1015 (Duchesne, Script. Norm.) . ?84675 
Orderic Vitalis, +1142 (Duchesne, Script. Norm.) . : ° . 846 
William of Jumiéges (—1187), Duchesne, Script. Norm. ‘ . 851 
Ann. 8. Mich. in Peric. Maris (— 1056), Bouq. Rec. xii. 272 . . 851 
‘ Gesta abb. Trud. cont. Tert.’ (— 1108) (M. G. H. x. 8372). 851 
Regino Prum. ‘ Chron.’ (+915), M.G.H. i. 536 ff. _— already 

in Loire district} ° . 867 
Sigeb. Gemblac. (— 1112), M. G. H. iv. 900 ff. [Hasting . in Loire] . 866 
Herm. Corner ‘Chron.’ (—1435), Eccard. Corp. Hist. Med, Aev. 

431 ff. ‘ : ‘ ° . 872 
William of Malmesbury (+ post 1142), ed. Stubbs a : 879 
‘Gesta Gaufridi ep. Const.’ (Bouq. Rec. xiv. 76-80) ‘ 856 or r 886? 


These dates, although apparently differing so widely, group them- 
selves roughly into four classes: (1) 831-858; (2) 846; (3) 866-7; 
(4) after 867. 


In 843 the Northmen first entered the Loire, and with the aid 


of Earl Atle’s ‘ eldest and wisest son’ as Hallsteinn, not Hasteinn, which in later 
chronicles would be Halstignus, not Hastingus. The coincidence is strange, but the 
contemporary O. E. chronicle calls him Hesten, which must stand for Hasteinn, 
not Hallsteinn. Professor F. York Powell, to whom I am much indebted for a great 
part of the Scandinavian side of this question, inclines to the opinion that there were 
four brothers, sons of Jarl Atle, Ha-, Hall-, Her-, amd Holm-steinn. I am rather 
inclined to believe Hé- and Hall-steinn only different readings of the same name. 

** Now proved not to be earlier than the thirteenth century, as had been supposed. 
Cp. Salmon, Suppl. Recueil Chron. Tour., and E. Mabille, Inv. Norm. dans la Loire. 

*% The Nouv. Biog. Gén. accepts 845, for no stated reason, from Dudo, and avoids 
the Bidrn difficulty by inserting a return to the north, where Hasting is given charge 
of Biérn, recruits and returns to Francia, where Bidrn goes up the Seine, and Hasting 
the Loire. No authority is given. 
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of Lambert captured and sacked Nantes.* In 858 a second great 
invasion swept through Tours, Angers, and a little later even to 
Amboise and Orleans.” In neither of these raids is Hasting men- 
tioned by any contemporary authority. It seems most probable 
that in these as in the 831-8 dates the mention of Hasting as the 
‘first Norseman’ in the Norman cycle led later chroniclers to 
attach his name to the first invasion of which they happened to 
have knowledge. The date 846 has been arrived at by taking 876, 
the traditional date of Rollo’s arrival,” and subtracting from it the 
thirty * years Hasting was supposed to have ravaged Gaul before 
Rollo’s coming. A further objection to these earlier dates is that 
they conflict with the idea of this Hasting, already old enough to 
be a leader in 843 or 853, appearing in England in 893 as an active 
warrior with two sons too young to bear arms.*! 

It follows, then, that 866-7 is the earliest date in any trustworthy 
contemporary authority under which the name of Hasting appears. 
The story in Regino tells of the death of Robert the Strong and 
Ranulf of Aquitaine at the hands of the Norsemen, and is a most 
vivid and vigorous piece of narration, apparently first recorded by 
this chronicler from oral tradition. The death of Robert at Bris- 
sarthe in 866-7 at the hands of the Norsemen is beyond question ; * 
for the death of Ranulf there is independent evidence,** and some 
accounts * add Godfrey and Hervé to the leaders, and give the 
number of Norsemen at 400. Though the connexion of Hasting’s 
name with this exploit is affirmed only by Regino,® there seems no 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of. story and date. The 
account is not overdrawn, and its details bear every impress of 
probability ; Regino was nearly, if not quite, contemporary with 
the actual deed; he seems to be trustworthy here and well informed 
regarding the events of this district of the Loire and Brittany, and 
he has no motive for misstating the facts. 

With the dates after 867 we are not concerned if we assume 
what seems to be the case, that Hasting was in Gaul at that time. 
How long he had already been in Gaul before the Brissarthe 
incident, or what districts he had visited, it seems impossible to 
say, but this fight, as appears from the words of Regino himself, 
was not Hasting’s first. That he was in the Rhine district * 855-9 


26 Ann. Bert.; Ann. Vedast.; Ann. Engolism. ; Hist. Evers. S. Florent. ; Chron. 
Fontan., &e. 

27 Ann. Bert.; Ann. Fuld.; Regino, Chron,, &c. Cp. Mabille, Inv. Norm. Loire, 

28 Not even by the Hist. Evers. S. Florent. nor by Regino. 

2 Exploded by Sir H. Howorth, cp. above. 

% Dudo, lib. i. &c. Generally xxx years elsewhere ; sometimes, however, xv, Xiii, 
or even iii. 31 ¢ Cnihte,’ A.-S. Chron. 

82 Ann. Bert.; Ann. Fuld.; Ann. Xant.; Ann. Floriac., &e. 

33 Ann. Aquit. 3 Ann. Bertin. % Ann, Mettens. brev. follow him. 

%6 Thus Lair. Lappenberg simply misquotes the Ann. Bertin. in saying that 
Hasting made peace with Charles in 857-8. 
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remains little more than supposition, for, however probable it may 
be, evidence is wanting to support the view. 

But by far the most striking story connected with the name of 
Hasting is that of his voyage round Spain to attack Rome, and his 
capture of Luna by stratagem. There is a breadth of view, a 
magnificence about the idea of the proposed capture of the metropolis 
of Western Europe by a Norse freebooter with a mere handful of 
followers which stirs the imagination. The picturesque part of 
the story, the stratagem of feigned death, is a device common to 
Northern tradition, and by no means distinctively characteristic of 
Hasting. By such a trick did the legendary Frode* capture the 
Russian Poltisea and the English London ; the device was used by 
Harald Hardrada in Sicily ** and by Robert in Calabria.” Hasting 
may have known the trick and doubtless did, but it was not his 
invention, nor is it peculiar to his methods. 

As to the Norse raids in the Spanish peninsula and Italy, there 
is no lack of evidence to prove at least two great expeditions in 
843-4 and in 859-60,*° in neither of which, however, does Hasting 
figure outside Dudo’s narrative,*' nor does Luna occur among the 
list of towns destroyed. This city“ stood at or near the mouth of 
the river Macra ; ** it was a place of such importance that the present 
Gulf of Spezzia took its name from Luna, as the Portus Lune. 
From a very early day it was a considerable station on the Via 
Aurelia.“* In later times we read of its capture by Rotharis in 
680,” and by the Saracens in 849. In 894 Arnulf on a journey to 


37 Saxo Gramm. book ii. 

% Snorro Sturleson, Heimskringla, Saga Harald Hardrada. 

%% Guillelm. Appul. book v., Muratori, Rer.| Ital. Script. v. 254. This story is 
also told in the Harl. Misc. of the capture of Sark by an English captain, 1700, a 
curious survival of the legend. 

 Ferreras, Hist, de Espafia, xvi. app. 59; Chron. Ovetens.; Abulfeda, Ann. 
Moslem. ; Chron. Aldefonsi III ; Chron. Iriens. ; Ann. Bertin.; Rod. de Toleto, Hist. 
Arab., Schott, Hisp. Illust., &e. Cp. also Cardonne, Hist. d’ Afrique; Depping, Hist. 
Norm. 

“The Anderson-Laing story (Heimskringla, i. 269, Skopte, 1069; Anderson, 
Niérve, iv. 120, Laing) of either Skopte or Nidrva being the first to pass Gibraltar 
probably means that Skopte was the first of his generation, if it means anything. 
Nidrva is, of course, the Narrows, not a man’s name. 

It is the seat in Italian tradition (not our version) of the Romeo-Juliet 
story. 

48 The city proper, however, seems to have been about 5 miles from the gulf and 
separated by hills. Celebrated for cheese, wine, and marble (now called Carrara). 

“ Livy, xli. 13; Strabo, iii. 21; Pliny, iii.; Ptolemy; Silius, viii.; Lucan, 
Pharsalia, i. 584 ; itineraries Anton. and Marit. ; Martial, xiii. 30. Cp. Villani, Istor. 
Fiorent.; Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script.; and Walckenaer, Geogr. Anc., ut infra. 
Macaulay’s Lays, ‘The great lord of Luna came.’ Founded c. 177 B.c. as a burgess 
colony to check the Ligurians and give Rome a North Italian port. 

* Paul, Diac. xlvii.; Muratori Rer. Ital. Script. i. 471; Fredegarius, lxxi,; Bougq. 
Ree. ii. 440 E. 

‘© Ann. Bertin. 
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Rome celebrated Christmas at Luna.’ Its charter was renewed by 
Berengar in 890 or 895. It was again captured by Saracens in 1016 ; * 
we find its name in a thirteenth or fourteenth century Icelandic 
itinerary of the way to Rome; ** in a charter of Frederick I to 
Peter, its bishop, in 1185,°° and in an instrument executed between 
its bishop Andrea and the marquesses Malaspina in 1202-24. It 
was the episcopal city of its diocese (Lunensis), and Ughelli (‘ Ital. 
Sacra,’ i. 883) gives a list of its bishops with some omissions from 
500 to his time, 1637. It was eventually merged into Sarzana.*! 
The time and manner of its destruction are uncertain, but it can 
hardly have fallen before the thirteenth century.*? Whether it 
perished by sand or air, or, as Dante intimates (‘ Par.’ xvi. 73), 
simply sank into decay, it is impossible to say. 

There seems to be no definite contemporary authority either for 
or against a Norse raid on Luna in the ninth century, and no docu- 
ment before Dudo connecting Hasting’s name with a Mediterranean 
expedition. It is urged that there were Norse expeditions against 
Spain and Italy in the ninth century, that there is even a record of 
the destruction of Pisa and neighbouring cities by Northmen in 
859-60, that the meagre contemporary accounts of Hasting’s career 
have huge gaps, one of which may very well have been filled 
by such an expedition as this, so well in keeping with his character, 
and that the stratagem was one doubtless familiar to him. All this 
is true, but is no more evidence of Hasting’s share in the raid than 
it is of Sigefrid’s or Godefrid’s or of that of any one of half a dozen 
other leaders, some of whom are mentioned by name as actually in 
Aquitaine and Spain. Total reliance cannot indeed be placed on 
lack of contemporary mention of Hasting in Italy, but this must 
not be regarded as unimportant. Italian authorities may not 
mention the Saracens’ capture of Luna in 849 nor the secret of its 
final downfall, but in view of the strong local tradition of Hasting 


47 Ann. Fuld. 

48 Thietmar, vii. 31 (viii. 45, ed. Kurze); Lupus Protospat., N. 1017; Muratori, 
Rer. Ital. Script. v. 37 ff. 

 E. C. Werlauff, Symbol. ad Geogr. Med. Aev. ex Mon. Isl. 

3° Ughelli, Ital. Saer. col. 914. 

5} The Tresor de Chron. says the bishopric was transferred 1465, but cp. Ughelli. 
In the present day Cinni, Burgueto, and Sarzana are combined. 

52 Cp. also Walckenaer, Geogr. Anc. Gaul. Cis- et Transalp.,‘ Luna diruta ; ’ Kruse, 
‘ Luna distrutta ;’ Targioni Tozzetti, Saggio del topograph. c. 2,8. 2; Relaz. daleun 
viagg. &e., x. 408; Rutilius; Cyriac of Ancona. Muratori quotes Holstenius in 
Cluverius, Jtalia, p. 25, as saying that the ruins of Luna, destroyed by Northmen, 
were still visible. Harduin repeats this, Baronius-Pagi (1204). Lair, I think rightly, 
regards the fragment cited in Muratori, Antig. Ital. i, 25, as worthless ; and Villani, 
Istor. Fiorent. (both of destruction by Northmen). Luard (Flores Historiarum, 
i. 467) and Matth. Paris wrongly and needlessly substitute Spezzia for Luna. 

58 Guerard, Chart. S. Pére de Chartres, is quite wrong in claiming the first 
mention of Luna and Hasting for Vetus Aganon, taken from Hugh of Fleury. Lair 
is right in denying this, though Hugh of Fleury is not quite word for word out of 
Dudo, as he asserts. 
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in those districts he is known to have infested, the fact that no 
Italian writer before the thirteenth or fourteenth century mentions 
its capture by Northmen is certainly not without weight. For 
raids of the Norsemen in the Mediterranean in 844 and 859, for 
their capture of Pisa and neighbouring cities in 859, and for the 
taking of Luna by Saracens in 849 and 1016, we have evidence. 
But that Northmen captured Luna in the ninth century, that Hasting 
had a share in this or any Mediterranean expedition, we have no 
evidence before this unsupported story of Dudo, who not only is 
untrustworthy in nearer events, but was most unfavourably situated 
in time and place for obtaining any knowledge of this distant raid. 
The name of Luna, says Depping, is preserved in the memory of 
Northmen. Bunt the saga of Ragnar Lodbrog to which he refers is 
a fourteenth-century compilation whose author knew Dudo and 
William of Jumiéges, while the equally late itinerary of the Abbé 
Nicolas depends not on pirate traditions but on the stories of travel- 
lers to Rome whose road lay through Luna along the old Via Aurelia. 
The fact that Luna was flourishing in the twelfth century may not 
disprove its destruction in the ninth,* but the fact that Arnulf 
passed Christmas there in 894, though he had other large places in 
easy reach, inclines one to believe it could not have been destroyed 
in 859 or later. The projection of the Bidrn story into the Luna 
incident weakens rather than strengthens it. On other grounds we 
have reason to doubt this Bidrn legend, and the plan of making Biérn 
emperor, even more than the capture of Rome, smacks rather of 
monkish invention than of Norse piracy. 

How, then, is the whole story to be explained? It seems by no 
means improbable that Dudo is as confused in his account of this 
incident as he is with respect to Hasting’s career in general. He 
may very well have composed the story, as Sir Henry Howorth 
has pointed out he was so fond of doing in other cases, from the 
materials he had at hand relating to the Saracen capture of Luna, 
the raids of the Norsemen in Aquitaine, Spain, and the Mediter- 
ranean, and their capture of Pisa and neighbouring cities in 859, 
and have added the story of the stratagem of feigned death from 
current traditions. It would be charity to assume that the monk 
had before him a chronicle recording a defectio lunae, and mistook 
the luminary for the city. We must, then, regard the whole story, 
though possible, as unproven and discredited. 

Into the Hasting story of Dudo, William of Jumiéges intro- 
duced a character thenceforth inseparably connected with the 
name of Hasting, Bidrn Ironside, the son of Ragnar.® Besides 
this Biorn story a Viking Bidrn appears in two other connexions. 


| Cp. Kruse, Chron. Nortmann. 
5° Later opinion has been greatly and about equally divided on this question. Cp. 
Depping, Lair, Suhm, Le Prevost, Wheaton, Miller, Turner, &c. 
VOL. XIII.—NO. LI. GG 
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The first is the mention in certain ninth-century chronicles of a 
Berno who carried on piratical operations in the Seine district in 
connexion with Sidroc and Sigefrid.*° The second is the saga story 
of Bidrn Ironside, son of Ragnar.*” It is unnecessary here to go 
into detail about either of these accounts save as regards their ¢on- 
nexion with Hasting.** The story of this first comes to light in the 
early part of the twelfth century, more than two hundred years after 
Hasting ; it has no integral connexion with the original legend, but 
is woven into it by an obvious process, no part of the Dudo story 
being dependent on it, though it entirely depends on the original. 
The plan, for instance, of making Biorn emperor is clearly a device 
for connecting him with the Luna expedition and giving an addi- 
tional reason for it, though hardly one that would have occurred to a 
Northman. Whether the Berno of the ninth-century chronicles and 
the Biorn Ironside of the sagas are the same or not, there certainly 
exists no documentary evidence before this twelfth-century story for 
connecting either of them with Hasting ; and this is of itself almost 
enough to discredit the story. While it may be as impossible to 
disprove as it is to prove any connexion between Berno and 
Hasting, there is every reason to doubt that Hasting ever 
played the part assigned to him by William of Jumiéges as the 
paedagogus or nutritius of Bidrn. As these roving pirate bands often 
joined forces, it is not improbable that Hasting and Berno may 
have known and even co-operated with each other. The idea of 
tutorship in piracy is common,” but not in connexion with either 
Hasting or Bidrn before the Jumiéges legend, which must be 
regarded as apocryphal. For if we accept it we must also accept 
the Danish origin of Hasting, the false chronology of the Norman 
cycle, and all, which for other reasons it seems impossible to do. 
The story can probably be best explained as one of those frequent 
medieval attempts to combine two existing legends, easier in this 
case than in many similar instances. 

The remaining questions raised by the Dudo-Jumiéges cycle 
deserve some notice. For the story that Hasting became count of 
Chartres © there is little but circumstantial evidence, and even this 
seems to make against the tradition. He appears nowhere in this 
capacity save in the pages of William of Jumiéges and his followers, 
including the modern historians of Chartres, and there are no 

56 Chron. Fontanell. 14 Kal. Sept. 855 ; Ann. Bertin. 858-9. 

57 Cp. Rafn, Ragnar Lodbrog’s Saga; Schroter, Diss. de Ragnar Lodbrog. 

58 I know of no trustworthy authority for Palgrave’s statement that Bidrn was 
killed in Devon with Ubbe, who came ashore there with Yngwar and was killed, 
Yngwar escaping. Nor is there proof for Lappenberg’s assertion that Bidrn com- 
manded the 250 ships which preceded Hasting to England. Cp. Depping and 
Geijer. 

. Cp. Olaf Helgas by Snorro Sturleson ; Turner, Anglo-Saons, i. 344. 


® Cp. the histories of Chartres by Doyen, Piutard, Ozeray, and Chevard ; Freeman, 
Grosley, Depping, Lair, &c. 
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documents or charters containing his name. It is true that the 
history of Chartres before Thibaut le Tricheur (943-78),"' the re- 
puted founder of the line, is extremely obscure, and it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that at some time Hasting may have held 
the place, though hardly as the feudatory of the king of France. 
There is a shadowy Thibaut who seems to have lived, if at all, 
about 900, but there is no hint of his connexion either with the 
great Thibaut or with Hasting. Like the Angevin story of Geoffrey 
Grisegonelle, the whole matter is probably merely local tradition, 
connecting the name of the greatest local marauder with the 
greatest local hero."* 

If we accept 912, or even 911,% as the date of Rollo’s arrival 
in Gaul, we must reject entirely the story of Hasting’s interview 
and battle with Rollo. Almost exactly the same stories are told in 
the ‘Ann. Vedast.’ of Sigefrid in 883, and of an anonymous Dane 
in 884, and it has already been pointed out that Dudo’s account of 
Rollo’s battle with Ragnold and Hasting seems merely an enlarge- 
ment of another story in the ‘ Ann. Vedast.’ 886 with altered dates 
and inserted names. This whole incident is apparently only another 
example of Dudoesque combination of details of various stories 
into a more or less typical whole embodied in the character of 
Hasting. 

The question of Hasting’s conversion and baptism, made much 
of by certain writers,® is generally assumed by them to have 
taken place in Gaul after having, according to the Dudo legend, 
made peace with the king. The only hint in any trustworthy 
authority of his having become a Christian is a passage in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 894, which refers to him as cwmpeder or 
‘gossip’ of the ealdorman Aithered, which implies an ecclesiastical 
relationship between them only explicable on the assumption of 
Hasting’s previous baptism, or at least ‘ prime-signing.’ It is, of 
course, quite possible that he was, like many others, baptised more 
than once.® 

Finally, as an example of the rapid growth of legend, the 
increase of the list of places said to have been devastated by 
Hasting is most instructive. Dudo himself begins modestly 

® Chevalier. 


* KE. Cartier, Mélanges Historiques ; Grandmaison, Tours Archéologique. 

*S Cp. the grant of Nantes to Ragnold and Gelduin’s holding Saumur from Blois, as 
possible prototypes of the incident. 

* Cp. Howorth as above. Whether either is the real date, it seems certain that 
876 or any date before 900 is wrong. 

*% Cp. the Nowv. Biog. Gén., which lays stress on the effect produced on the other 
Northmen, three years’ quiet and fewer ravages thereafter for thirteen years till Rollo 
came. 

** Compare the story of the Northman at Paris who rejected the sacking offered, 


and complained that this was the first time he had been baptised without receiv- 
ing a new white robe. 
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enough with all the churches of Vermandois, the churches of 
St. Denys, of St. Medard and St. Eligius, of St. Geneviéve, and the 
massacre of Immo, bishop of Noyon, with his deacons. Hugh of 
Fleury (c. 1135) ® has essentially the same list ; but from his time in 
all writers save Orderic (ft post 1142) the lists, though all based on 
Dudo and with no new evidence to support them, grow by leaps and 
bounds. William of Jumiéges adds, naturally, his own monastery, 
together with some nineteen names of provinces, towns, mon- 
asteries, and churches. By the time of Geoffrey Gaimar (1148) this 
number has swelled to forty. Successive writers seem to have 
exhausted their topographical knowledge for rhetorical effect till 
the area of Hasting’s ravages was limited only by the geographical 
knowledge or ignorance of the historian. Obviously these later 
lists are purely imaginative. Of Dudo’s list ‘all the churches of 
Vermandois’ is rhetoric. We know that Immo was killed in 859 
by Northmen in the Seine, presumably under Oscher ; ® St. Gene- 
vieve was occupied or destroyed many times, notably in 857 with 
St. Denys, and in 886 by Sigefrid, who also destroyed St. Medard. 
As to St. Quentin itself there are several reasons which combine to 
make us suspect Hasting may have had a hand in its destruction, 
and these will be noted later. It is useless, as it would be impossible, 
to investigate each case, and for the present it is only necessary to 
mention this fungus-growth of legend as an illustration of the 
caution that must be exercised in accepting such rhetoric for 
historical evidence save of the most general character. 

This practically concludes the discussion of the points directly 
raised by the Norman cycle, and for the present we may omit any 
reference to the contemporary authorities for the life of Hasting” 
further than to say that they seem entirely trustworthy and do not 
conflict with one another. They are at least the best we have, besides 
being practically beyond any possibility of disproof even if that were 
necessary. There remain to be considered certain other groups of 
stories independent or semi-independent of the Norman writers, 
having as the stages of their action the Loire, Burgundy, Flanders, 
and England, besides certain scattered notices not rising to the 
dignity of coherent narrative, but still deserving of some con- 
sideration. Of these various materials we will begin with the 
Hasting legends of the Loire, centring in Tours, Anjou, and 
Chartres. 

The non-contemporary notices of Hasting’s connexion with Tours 
and Touraine are so numerous and intrinsically probable that, as in 


® Duchesne, S. R. N. 32, and S, R. F. iii. 334, Bougq. vii. 224. 

88 Gesta Norm. ante Rollonem (Duchesne, S. R N.); Ann, Vedast, 

6 Ann, Bertin.; Ann. Vedast,; Abbo, De Bellis Parisiacae Urbis; Duchesne, 
S. R. N. p. 35 ff. 

7 Ann. Bert. 882; Ann. Vedast. 882; Regino, Chron. 867; Ang.-Sax. Chron. 
893 ff.; Vita S. Vivent. Vergiac. ; Landndmabok, i. 3,9; Vatnadelasaga, &c. 
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some other cases, while perhaps no one of them can be actually 
demonstrated to be either true or false, in the aggregate, yet even if 
there were no proof of Hasting’s presence in the Loire district,” 
they would be good presumptive evidence for his connexion with 
Touraine and the siege of Tours.” The story, essentially the same 
in most of the chronicles, is that, Charles the Bald having died, the 
Northmen under Hasting ravaged Gaul for three years, compelling 
the canons of Tours to transfer the body of St. Martin to Auxerre 
for a time. The Northmen, having devastated the land to the 
walls of Paris, captured Amboise, ravaged all the country between 
the Cher and the Loire, burned the suburbs of Tours, and attacked 
the city itself. In the last extremity the men of Tours fetched out 
the body of the blessed St. Martin, which had been brought back 
to its resting-place from Auxerre, and carrying it before them 
put the Danes to flight, pursuing them ‘to the sixth stone from 
the city.’ The story is confused by changing the name of the 
Norse leader, Rollo, Hasting, and Eric being used; and the 
date varies considerably in different authorities. The whole 
matter has been so ably and so soundly discussed,” that its further 
sifting here is superfluous. The only result as regards Hasting’s 
share in the event is that it is only possible to conclude that there 
were several sieges between 853 and 903, in one or more of 
which he doubtless took part. Date or details it is impossible to 
fix more definitely than to say that his operations were probably 
between 865 and 873, or between 880 and 882, more probably 
the former. 

Closely connected with the Touraine cycle is the story of 
Hasting and Geoffrey Grisegonelle, count of Anjou,” whose 
haughty house was not to be outdone in the matter of a Hasting 
legend by Normandy, Chartres, or even by St. Martin himself. This 
story runs that Huasten,” a Dane, having ravaged the coasts 
of France for three years, turned inland through Flanders, and 
aided by its counts, his nephews Edward and Hilduin, besieged 
Paris with 50,000 Danes and Saxons. With them they had a 
giant, Hethelwulf, or ‘in Frankish’ Haustinn, who challenges the 
Frankish champions to combat. After an excessive amount 
of turgid rhetoric it appears that Geoffrey is sent for, and like 
a medieval David slays this second Goliath, and cuts off his 


"| Regino, Chron.; Pertz, M. G. H. i. 536 ff. 

2 Chron. Turon. Magn. (-1227) ; De Commend. Prov. Turon. (12th cent.) ; Gesta 
Dom. Ambaz. (1154); Liber de Compos. Cast. Ambaz. (1154); Chron. Gest. cons. 
Andegav. (1151-64) ; Odo, Tract. de Revers. Corp. B. S. Mart. (c. 1225) ; Brev. Hist. 
S. Julian. Turon. (542-1199) ; De Restruct. Maj. Monast. 

*§ Salmon, Suppl. Rec. Chron. Tour. in Mém. Soc. Archéol. Tour. ; Mabille, Invas. 
Norm.—Loire; Grandmaison, Tours Archéol. 

™ Gesta Cons. Andegav. (1135-65) ; Gesta Gaufrid cons. Andegav. adv. Danos. 

** Sometimes, though doubtfully, identified with Sweyn (Langebek, ii. 199). 
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head, while the terrified Danish army takes to flight. Geoffrey 
Grisegonelle flourished late in the tenth century : this story seems 
to appear first in the twelfth century, and is full of fables wonder- 
ful even for that age. It is, of course, thoroughly worthless as it 
stands, and is of the same type as the local-marauder-local-hero 
tale of Thibaut of Chartres. 

Besides the story of Hasting as count of Chartres, and probably 
connected with it, are the accounts of his siege of that place ; and 
their development is a most striking example of the difficulties to 
be met with in an investigation like this—difficulties, which in this 
ease at least, are surmountable only by the broadest of generali- 
sations. The authority for the connexion of Hasting’s name with 
the siege of Chartres is a document known from the title of its 
preface as ‘ Vetus Aganon,’ part of the chartulary of the monastery 
of St. Peter of Chartres,” which purports to relate the lives of 
certain abbots and the doings of the monastery in their day. The 
document is apparently of the twelfth century. Its story is that 
Hasting and his followers, coming up the Seine, attacked and 
captured Chartres by night, pillaged and set fire to the town, and 
were returning to their ships when they were in turn attacked, 
defeated, compelled to abandon their booty and fly for their lives. 
The further account of their doings is a mere paraphrase of the 
Dudo legend of Luna. Besides the ‘Vetus Aganon,’ the chief 
authorities for the various other stories are the Chronicle of 
Tours” and the annals of St. Columba of Sens. The first tells 
of the siege of Chartres in 893 by Rollo, who was repulsed by bishop 
Wantelm and the garment of the Virgin ; the second, of the siege in 
911, when the place was relieved by Richard of Burgundy and Robert 
of Paris. In later writers ” these three accounts are mingled and 
confused, the sieges are attributed indiscriminately to Hasting and 
Rollo, dated 858, 858, 888, 891, 898, or 911, and the attacks are 
either successful or are beaten off by various combinations of 
Richard of Burgundy, Thibaut the Trickster, Geoffrey of Anjou, 
Eudes of Le Mans, Robert of Paris, Rudolf of Burgundy, bishop 
Wantelm, bishop Gauzlin, and the garment of the blessed Virgin. 

If possible this extraordinary muddle is made worse by modern 
writers. M. Ozeray (‘ Hist. de Chartres’) contributes little to the 
discussion save two typographical errors (possibly incorrect spellings), 
Flotbord and Lastings. M. Chevard (‘ Hist. de Chartres ’) mistakes 
the stratagem of the capture of Luna for the method of taking 
Chartres, dates the event 858, and adds the death of Frotbold, 
probably from the ‘ Ann. Bertin.’ Besides this he gives his imagi- 
nation rein in the further addition of picturesque but often very 


76 Guérard, Chart. S. Pére de Chartres in Chart. Franc. 
™ Ubi supra. *8 M. G. H. i. 102. Cp. also Rec. Chron. Turon. 
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doubtful details—a siege in 886 or later, raised by Geoffrey of Anjou 
and Eudes of Le Mans, a forced contribution for Hasting raised by 
bishop Haimery, and the rebuilding of the church by Hasting’s per- 
mission, @ siege in the time of Gauzlin (896-926), the ravaging of 
Burgundy by Hasting and Rollo together, and the siege of Chartres 
by the latter, opposed by Thibaut the Trickster, Richard, and 
Robert, who finally drive Rollo away, 20 July 911, though he adds 
that the church chronicles give the credit of this achievement to 
bishop Gauzlin and the relic. Unless this historian has access to 
trustworthy documents unknown to historians generally and not 
mentioned by himself, his account must be regarded as of little 
value. Doyen (‘ Hist. de Chartres’) dates the siege by Hasting in 845, 
makes Hasting master of the Chartrain and recognised as count 
of Chartres by Charles the Bald, giving up his title later to Thibaut, 
adding a revolt against Hasting by the people of the Chartrain. 
Sir Henry Howorth accepts Hasting as count of Chartres and thinks 
Rollo’s siege improbable ; Freeman and Grosley join with Sir H. 
Howorth on the question of countship, and are opposed by Depping. 
Guérard dates the first siege in 858, attributing it to Hasting; and 
identifies a second in which Chartres was destroyed in 888, and a 
third by Rollo in 911. Thus doctors disagree, and altogether it 
seems absolutely impossible to extract from this mélange anything 
like definite events, to say nothing of definite dates. Without 
entering into an elaborate and necesserily futile discussion of these 
various views, all founded on late and not too trustworthy 
authorities, whose original and contemporary sources are now lost 
even if they ever existed, it is only possible to generalise broadly. 
The most that can be said is that probably Hasting was at some 
time or other connected with the siege of Chartres, perhaps even 
becoming master of the city and of part or all of the Chartrain. 
This could hardly have been in 845, 853, or 858. The earliest 
possible daté seems to be 888-9, which on the whole, taken in 
connexion with the probable raid into Burgundy, seems to be the 
most likely. In any case, however, details cannot receive any 
credence without further and better testimony than we have now, 
and the whole question, at least in the present state of our knowledge, 
belongs rather to the domain of historic probabilities than to fact. 
Of all these extra-Norman traditions none is more consistent 
and inherently probable than that of Hasting’s raid into Burgundy 
during or after the siege of Paris in 866-7, and his defeat by Duke 
Richard of Burgundy at Argenteuil or in the Chartrain in 888. 
The chief authority for this is a life of St. Viventius of Vergy,*° 
apparently of the tenth century, which relates how Northmen 
under Hasting ravaged Burgundy, and burned, among other places, 


* AA. SS. Boll, 13 Jan. i. 804-814. None of the persons mentioned in it were 
living after 956. 
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the monastery at Vergy, some time after 868, but were pursued 
into the Chartrain and defeated there by Richard. The echo of 
this story in the Chartres legend we have just discussed. The 
date 868, it may be said, as appears from internal evidence as well 
as external sources, is obviously a scribal error, and is changed to 
what it is meant for, 886, by the Bollandists, who accept the docu- 
ment as genuine tenth century. This very definite story the 
‘Chron. Besuense’ corroborates fully, dating the raid 888, adding 
the destruction of Béze and the defeat in 892. Ademar’s ‘Chronicon’ 
(t 1035) adds that ‘ Rudolf, king of Burgundy,’ defeated the Northmen 
ad Destricios in 888, and that meanwhile others under Bareto 
and Hasting devastated northern France. The ‘Liber de Diversis 
Casibus Coenobii Dervensis’*! (11th cent.) says that Hasting, a 
‘ Visigothic’ leader, burned that monastery and ravaged Burgundy, 
but that the raid was avenged by Rudolf, son of duke Richard. The 
‘ Translatio 8. Aigulfi’*? adds that a Hasting devastated France 
and was killed by Rudolf in 931—which last event Suhm puts at 
936.*° These later Rudolf stories are probably either derived from 
the Richard story or most likely a combination of them with 
Rudolf’s real battles with the Northmen. TheiRichard story, however, 
is both coherent and probable, and, unless there is some objection to 
it of which I am not aware, can be accepted with reasonable safety. 

In addition to Dudo and William of Jumiéges we have certain 
other late notices of Hasting’s movements in that region. The 
‘Inventio §. Quintini secunda’ “ and the ‘Sermo de Tumulatione 
SS. Quintini, Victorici, et Cassiani’ * record Norse movements in 
the Scheldt and Meuse districts, Hasting’s peace with Louis, the 
capture of Condé and the destruction of St. Quentin presumably by 
him, and the removal of the body of the saint into Picardy. The 
‘ Miracula 8. Godonis ’ * adds the destruction of that monastery by 
Hasting, and the chronicles of Robert of Mont St. Michel * and 
William of Malmesbury note the destruction of Jumiéges by 
Hasting.* While not accepting as final Dudo’s statement of 
Hasting’s destruction of St. Quentin, or the stories of these later 
writers, it is fair to suppose that Hasting, who, as we know, left the 
Loire for maritime parts in Sept. 882, co-operated with those 
Northmen who from 883 to 885-6 gradually converged on Paris 
from the districts of the Seine, the Scheldt, and the Somme. His 


*! *et miraculis 8. Bercharii auct. anon. jussu Beronis, abb.’ Mabillon, AA. SS. 
ordinis Ben. ii. 845-6. 

8 AA. SS. Boll. 3 Sept. i. 755. Mabillon, 4A. SS. ordinis Ben. ii. 666. 

88 Cp. Chron. S. Benigni Divion., whence comes Ann. Bes., connected with Chron. 
Bes. Burgandy ravaged 887, &c. 

" AA. SS. Boll. 3 Jan. i. 154. § Bougq. Rec. ix. 109. 

8° AA. SS. Boll. 26 May, vi. 444. 

** Boug. Rec. xiv. 383. M. G. H. vi. 475. William of Malmesbury was almost 
exactly contemporary with William of Jumidéges, and Robert a few years later. 

88 Chron. Fontanell. Jumiéges burned by Oscher, 841. 
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actual burning of St. Quentin in 883, or his presence in the region 
connecting his name with that event in local tradition, would 
certainly go far towards explaining how Dudo raised him to the bad 
eminence of hero of his prelude to the Rollo panegyric, rather than 
others, who, like Sigefrid, would otherwise certainly seem more 
available for such a purpose. His presence in 857-9 is unsup- 
ported by any stronger authority than the general probability of 
any Northman on his way to the Loire harrying the entire coast 
as he went, especially the rich lowlands in the Vermandois region. 

Finally, the chronicle of Peter Bechini (-1137) under the 
year 872 has a curious notice,*® which occurs also in essentially the 
same form in William of Malmesbury (f1141) under 879. Both 
are evidently from an older common source. The statement is that 
at the peace of Wedmore, Alfred, having converted a part of the 
Danes then devastating England, others under Hasting went to 
Gaul, which they ravaged for thirteen years, causing, among other 
things, the translation of the body of St. Martin of Tours, and 
were finally driven from the continent by the emperor Arnulf. In 
view of the facts that there is a gap in the continental records of 
Hasting, at least from 873 to 882; that certain hordes of Northmen 
descended on England from the continent from 871 to 876, 
especially in 876; that there is no inherent improbability in the 
story, nor conflict with any other dates; and that 13 added to 
879, the date of Guthrum’s conversion, does make 892, the 
date of Arnulf’s victory, directly after which Hasting left the 
continent for England: the presumption at least is strongly 
in favour of accepting the story. In this connexion, however, 
arises the further question of Hasting’s command of the Northmen 
who wintered at Fulham in 879. Lappenberg, Pauli, and others 
accept this as a fact, but no mention of the name of the Fulham 
leader occurs in any writer before Gaimar,®” and even the reading 
of Hasting into his story is based on the acceptance of Hugh of 
Fleury’s absurd statement that Hasting was also called Gurmund. 
As Gaimar goes on to say that Gurmund was killed next year 
near Ghent, and as the Chronicle, Asser, AXthelweard, Florence, 
Simeon of Durham, and William of Malmesbury give no evi- 
dence which can be fairly called corroborative, there seems to be 
no reason to assume that he was at Fulham, much less that he came 


* Duchesne, Hist. Franc. Ser. iii. 365; Salmon, Rec. Chron. Tour. 1-63, pref. 
v-xy. Cp.also the Chron. of Herman Corner, Eccard,ii. Cont. Bede; Vetus Chron. 
in Duchesne, H. F. S. iii. 359; Lambert of Hersfeld, Historia, M. H. G. v. 136-41; 
Pauli, Life of Alfred. 

* His words are 

‘ Li reis Gurmund par son devis 
Mist ses gardons en cel pais ; 
Apres ico manda per ban 
Pur l’ost ki est a Fuleham.’ 
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‘by sea’ (Pauli) thither from Cirencester. It is contrary to sense 
to believe Hasting was also called Gurmund, i.e. Guthrum, for 
Guthrum is Gorm latinised, Gormo giving the objective French 
ease Gormon, whence by corruption and analogy Gormond, now 
Guthrum. The latter is a distinct personality in the chronicles and 
sagas, and he, rather than Hasting, was the Fulham commander, 
though of course it is not inconceivable that Hasting was there. 

What these various accounts chiefly demonstrate is the wide- 
spread knowledge of Hasting’s name at a comparatively early date, 
in those very regions which contemporary authorities make the 
scene of his exploits—the Loire district, and the Breton and Aqui- 
tanian borders, the Seine region, the Chartrain, Burgundy, 
Vermandois, and the Somme districts, together with England. 
Whatever truth or falsehood individual stories contain, in the 
aggregate they make for the confining of his raids to those districts 
in which alone strong local traditions of him have maintained 
themselves, and in so much do something to destroy the theory of 
his raids in Aquitaine, Spain, and Italy. 

Before closing this part of the discussion there are a few 
scattered notes to be discussed, the first two merely statements 
which deserve mention only to be condemned. Lappenberg’s *! 
identification of Hasting with one Hals, who figures in the battle 
of Hasloo, 21 July 882 (basing this identification on a contraction 
of the Frankish Alstingus, in itself absurd), is absolutely impossible. 
Hasting made peace in the Loire district with Louis III, who died 
almost immediately afterwards, 5 Aug. 882,° and no man could 
have fought one king 21 July, made his way more than two 
hundred miles through a hostile country, and concluded a peace 
with another king in at the most ten days. As has been said, the 
statement that Hasting was also called Gurmund is equally absurd. 
Hugh of Fleury is the chief authority for this, and his statement, 
however much copied by later writers, cannot be relied on. 
Hariulf and Gaimar record a Gurmund’s death in 881. Alberic, 
founding himself doubtless on some chanson de geste, records the 
joining of a Guaramund by Ysembard in 881. Whether all these 
Gurmunds were the same, as seems probable, or not, they were 
certainly not Hasting.* As to Hasting’s share in the siege of 
Paris, while it is altogether probable,* I am unaware of any good 
authority on which Sir Henry Howorth bases his assertion to that 
effect. Two curious notices concerning Hasting, neither of historical 
importance, are to be found, one in Henry of Huntingdon’s speech 


*! England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings. * Ann. Vedast. 882. 

*8 The Gurmund of Fordun’s Scotichronicon was Guthrum of E. Anglia. Further 
for this see the chanson de geste, Gurmund et Ysembard; Bartsch and Horning, 
Lang. et Litt. Franc.; A. Scheler; Rim. Studien, v. Bohmen, iii.; Romania, v. 577, 
&c., Gwaramund being, of course, Warmund, not .Gurmund. 

4 Vit. S. Vivent., &c., as above. 
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of William the Conqueror at Hastings, the other in an old French 
romance printed in ‘ Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale,’ xxxii. 13. 

It may seem a rash undertaking to deny the truth of a story of 
such long standing and wide acceptance as the Dudo-Jumiéges 
legend of Hasting, defended as it is by such an apparent array of 
authority. It is, however, only apparent, for this long list of Norman, 
Anglo-Norman, and English accounts goes back practically to 
Dudo, since, save for the scattered variations already noted, later 
writers have slavishly copied this arch-fabulist, and it cannot be 
too strongly insisted on that multiplication of names lends no 
weight to Dudo’s story. In this investigation practically we must 
decide between two stories, not attempt to reconcile them. If we 
accept the Hasting of the chronicles, we get definite dates and 
definite events, whatever the gaps in the story and the questions 
of whence and whither; if we accept the other Hasting, we must 
also accept disputed dates based on false chronology put forward 
by writers absolutely ignorant of the contemporary notices of the 
man, for neither Dudo nor William of Jumiéges seems to have 
used such a notice even by accident. Yet the difficulty, indeed the 
impossibility, of reconciling these two accounts in almost every 
detail in one way somewhat simplifies the constructive task to 
which we will now turn. A biography of Hasting based on the 
preceding investigation would run somewhat as follows. 

Hasteinn or Hallsteinn, the famous ninth-century Viking 
leader, was probably the son of Atle of Sogn, jarl of Gaular, 
now Guldala, south of Drontheim.*® He was born about 840 or 
845, and was one of three brothers, Hasteinn, Hersteinn, and 
Holmsteinn. His father, killed fighting against earl Hakon Grist- 
gardsson, was succeeded by Hiasteinn, who, however, was driven 
from his inheritance of Sogn by king Harold Fairhair and earl 
Sigurd, and fled with his wife Thora, Olwi’s daughter, and a band 
of followers, as one of the first of that crowd of freebooters thrown 
on the shores of western Europe by the stern measures of Harold 
in his attempt to establish unity and order in his kingdom. 

Hasteinn first appears in the history of western Europe about 
867, in the Loire district, whither he had doubtless come along 
the coast, harrying as he went, there being room for suspicion of 
his activity at this period in the regions of the Scheldt and the 
Somme. The first definite account of him, however, is the story 
of the combat at Brissarthe. In the year 867, says Regino, the 
Northmen occupying the banks of the Loire, Nantes, Anjou, Poitou, 
and Tours began to devastate those provinces with repeated 
cruelties, and were returning from a raid on Le Mans when Robert, 
who held the marches, and Ranulf, duke of Aquitaine, having col- 

*% Landndémabok, Floamanna Saga. °° Regino, 867 and 874. 
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lected forces, marched against them, some authorities adding Hervé 
and Godfrey, and putting the numbers at 400 Northmen and 8,000 
Franks. The Northmen, perceiving that they were pursued by an 
army, with all speed hastened to regain their ships, but when they 
saw the number of their pursuers approaching they perceived it 
was not possible to escape by flight, and hurried to a village 
[Brissarthe], where they fortified themselves as well as their time 
permitted. There was a large stone church in the village, into 
which the greatest part of the Northmen rushed with their leader 
Hasting. Robert and Ranulf with their followers overcame those 
they could find outside the church and slew them at once. But 
coming to the church and seeing it was a fortified place with a 
large number of the pagans safely entrenched in it, they decided to 
build a camp around it, pitch their tents, and the next day batter 
down the walls of the church with machines and drive the North- 
men out. Meanwhile evening came on. Robert, overcome by the 
heat, took off his helmet and hauberk for the sake of coolness ; but 
while he was settling questions concerning the camp, suddenly the 
Northmen burst out of their fort, and charged Robert and his 
companions with loud shouts. But seizing their arms their 
opponents drove them back into the church as suddenly as they 
had come. Robert incautiously pursuing the enemy without 
helmet or corslet was killed in the very entrance of the church and 
his body dragged inside by the Northmen. A little later Ranulf 
was severely wounded by a Northman, who shot at him through a 
window of the church ; and the army, having lost its leaders and 
full of sorrow, broke up their camp and went home, while the 
Northmen rejoicing greatly made their way to their ships. 

It appears also that Hasting made war not only on the Frankish 
and Aquitanian realms, but also on Brittany, with whose king 
Solomon he made peace about 869-70 (?) ;° and Regino tells a 
further most striking story of the doings of Solomon’s successor, the 
heroic Vurfand, with Hasting. It is not impossible that Hasting 
co-operated at times with the Bretons against the Franks, as these 
two latter as well as the Aquitanians certainly combined against the 
Northmen on some occasions, notably at the siege of Angers. In this 
Loire district Hasting seems to have spent some years after his 
peace with Solomon, supported by the fruits of occasional forays. 
He was probably concerned in some one of the numerous sieges of 
Tours between 867 and 878, and possibly was among or perhaps 
the leader of one of those bands of Northmen who generally held 
the St. Florence or some other island ** in the Loire, and may 
possibly, indeed, have shared in the capture and defence of Angers 
against the Franks and Britons in 873-4. Though the details 


87 Regino, 867; M. G. H. i. 580. 
*§ A common practice of the Northmen, this island being a centre of operations. 
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of his career are in general wanting, they may with a certain 
amount of safety be supplied from analogy of his other actions as 
well as those of his fellow Vikings. Somewhere about 873 or 875 
he seems to have left the Loire for England to aid in the opera- 
tions of the Northmen against Alfred ;° but after the peace of 
Wedmore, when Guthrum was baptised and given East Anglia, the 
unregenerate Northmen under Hasting returned to the continent, 
possibly passing the winter at Fulham with the forces under 
Gurmund, with whom, however, he is not to be identified. From 
England he apparently returned to the Loire, where he remained 
till 882, when Louis III, desiring to drive the Northmen from his 
kingdom, sought and made peace with Hasting shortly before 
5 Aug.,'°° and the latter with his followers seems to have left the 
Loire for ‘maritime parts.’ It seems probable at this time that, 
retracing his route from Norway, he went around the coast to 
the region of the Somme, and thence, with other Northmen, 
joined that great force which gradually converged on Paris from 
the Seine, the Somme, the Scheldt, and the Meuse. There is 
some reason to suppose he was in Vermandois, and even that he 
may have had some share in an attack on St, Quentin in 883. He 
probably took part in the siege of Paris by Sigefrid in 886-7 '"' 
among the multitude which rallied to that leader’s standard in 
this great exploit. But just before or at the break up of the forces 
engaged in that unsuccessful venture Hasting led a long raid into 
Burgundy, where among other deeds he burned the monastery at 
Vergy, perhaps also Béze, and ravaged the province. After a 
time, however, the Franks and Burgundians, chiefly under duke 
Richard of Burgundy, drove the invaders into the Chartrain and 
defeated them there in 888 or 889. It was about this time and 
perhaps in connexion with this same event that Hasting seems to 
have taken part in the siege of Chartres, which, if we are to believe 
the least untrustworthy of the marvellously confused local traditions, 
was raised by Richard. It is possible that he remained in such 
possession of part or all of the Chartrain as would be consistent 
with the life of such a wanderer, but the proof is not conclusive. 
By 891 he had worked his way again into the district of the 
Somme, where he made a treacherous peace with Rudolf, abbot of 
St. Waast, which however he soon broke, and led an apparently 
unsuccessful, or at least only partially successful, attack on that 
‘castle or monastery’ on the festival of St. John the Evangelist, 
891.'°? In this region he seems to have remained for some two years, 
until, driven partly by famine, partly by the successes of Arnulf 
against the Northmen, he set sail for England with eighty ships in 
* Wm. Malmesbury, Chron. ; Chron. Petri Bechini, ut supra note 89. 
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898, came up the Thames to Milton, and there threw up fortifica- 
tions and wintered.'* Here he was visited by Alfred, with whom 
he made peace, giving hostages and oaths, and receiving back his 
wife and son, who had been captured in some previous operations, 
besides other rewards. Here, too, Alfred stood godfather to one 
of Hasting’s sons, and the great ealdorman thered to the other, 
Hasting himself having been baptised at this or some previous time. 
The good offices of the West-Saxon king, however, proved fruitless. 
In 894 Hasting left Milton for Benfleet, where he was joined by the 
great host which had preceded him to England in two hundred 
and fifty ships, and had been at Appledore. It was this junction 
of forces Alfred had striven to prevent by his previous kind treat- 
ment of Hasting, who despite his hostages and oaths harried from 
Benfleet the very land which Athered his own gossip held. Ties 
of Christianity as well as honour sat but lightly on such freebooters ; 
conversion, baptism, hostages, oaths, were only so many pawns in 
their game. The great army, that of the two hundred and fifty ships, 
having taken much plunder, had meanwhile sought to go northward 
over the Thames into the land of the East-Saxons, but were met by 
the English at Fernham, defeated, put to flight and deprived of 
their booty. They fied over the Thames ‘ without any food,’ thence 
to an island in the river Colne, where they were pursued and 
besieged by the English. Their leader having been wounded so 
severely that he could not be moved, and escape being cut off, they 
finally made peace with the English, and were allowed to depart. 
Hence, it seems, they returned to Benfleet and joined Hasting. 
Meanwhile one hundred and forty ships had come from Northumbria 
and East Anglia to aid their brethren, and a great concerted attack 
had been made from the Severn to the Thames by these hordes of 
Northmen. From dealing with his enemies in the West the king 
hurried to London, and thence, with the aid of the citizens 
and of troops that came to him from the West, went against Ben- 
fleet. Hasting himself was absent on a raid, but the ‘ great army’ 
was at home. These the English attacked in their camp, stormed 
their defences, defeated them, drove them out of their fortifications, 
and put them to flight, capturing their treasure, wives, and children, 
which they brought to London. The Norse ships they either broke 
or burned, or took to London and Rochester. Hasting’s wife and 
two sons were captured and brought to the king, who, however, 
sent them back to Hasting unharmed. 

In the operations of the next few years, in spite of Mr. Green’s 
spirited and no doubt generally accurate narrative, it is difficult or 
impossible to trace the particular share borne by Hasting, if indeed 
he took any part after this last act of Alfred’s generosity. It 
seems probable, however, that he took a considerable share in the 

03 Ang.-Sax. Chron.; Asser, Vita Atlfredi; Athelweard, Chron., &e. 
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troubles which lasted till 897, when the Northmen were finally 
crushed and driven out of Alfred’s realm, some into Northumbria 
and East Anglia, whence many of them had come, some who had no 
money taking ship for the continent. It was probably at this time 
that Hasting made his way to Iceland among the earliest and 
noblest of its settlers. There with his wife, Thora, Olwi’s 
daughter, and his two sons, Atle and Olwi, he settled at Stokk- 
seyri up Hasteinnssund, and passed the remainder of his days in 
quiet after his long and stormy career. The date of his death is 
unknown, but men were not long-lived then, such men at least as he, 
and it is hardly to be expected that he long survived; 910 would 
probably be the latest date which could be assigned for his death, 
which probably took place before that. At any rate, living to a 
great age, as Landnimabok says, he died presumably about 910, 


and his barrow, known as Hasteinn’s barrow, stood near Howeford, 
to which it gave its name. 


Wizpur C. ABBorr. 


Nore.—To explain the absence of the names of certain writers one 
might naturally expect to find quoted in such a study as this, it is 
necessary to say that, owing to considerations of time and space, only such 
writers are mentioned as have made some independent contribution to 
the Hasting discussion, either by furnishing new data, true or false, or as 
conspicuous defenders of certain views. For this reason many names in 
the long list of Norman, Anglo-Norman, and English chroniclers, to 
take one instance, are wanting, while of modern writers, even such names 
as Steenstrup and Diimmler are omitted, or only casually mentioned. 
Omission of a writer’s name does not, therefore, imply that his work 
has not been consulted, but that he has added nothing particularly new 
to our knowledge or ignorance of Hasting. For though any one view 
may not be discussed under the name of the author with whom the 
reader is familiar, I think all, or nearly all, views of any importance are 


discussed under the names either of their originators, or of what seem to 
me to be their chief exponents. 





The Protector Somerset and Scotland 


'J\HE reign of Edward VI has been somewhat unfortunate in the 

treatment it has received at the hands of historians. The 
pervading influence of theological controversy has tended to obscure 
no less important social and political phenomena. Historians of 
one school, abhorring the religious revolution and the means 
by which it was effected, look upon the reign as one of the most 
disastrous epochs in English history ; historians of another, more in 
sympathy with protestant opinions, are no less contemptuous of the 
statesmanship and character of Edward VI’s advisers. On the one 
hand they are made to figure as examples of the deleterious effects 
of heresy, and on the other as foils to the greatness of Henry VIII. 
The history of the reign provides ample materials for the vilification 
of its statesmen, but the contempt with which they have been 
covered has not always been supported by adequate knowledge, and 
has generally been too wholesale to permit of discrimination between 
the various shades of delinquency. 

Among the episodes of the reign that have suffered from this 
process not the least important is the policy pursued towards 
Scotland by the duke of Somerset. According to the history that 
is current in text books, the Protector substituted ill-considered 
aggression for Henry VIII’s wise forbearance, revived the feudal 
claim to suzerainty over Scotland, rushed into war to enforce this 
obsolete pretension, and by an untimely victory exasperated the 
relations between the two nations for more than a century. 

Henry VIII [says Mr. Froude '} in the height of his power had refused 
to call in question the feudal independence of Scotland. . . . The duke 
of Somerset resolved to distinguish his protectorate by reviving the pre- 


tensions and renewing the policy of Edward I by putting forward the 
formal claim of England to the dominion of the entire island. 


Somerset, writes Mr. A. L. Smith in a popular sketch,? 


won the battle of Pinkie, the immediate effect of which was to destroy at 
a blow all the work of Henry’s years of firm but patient diplomacy, to 
lead to Mary’s being taken to France, married to the dauphin, and set 
up asa catholic rival to Elizabeth. The ulterior effects of this fatal 
victory were still more far-reaching—the rising of the north in 1569, the 


' History of England, iv. 273-4. * Social England, iii. 171. 
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Ridolfi and Babington and Throckmorton plots, and the Armada; and 
further, the divergence of the Scotch ahd English Reformations, the 
refusal of the two nations to accept union in 1603, the hatreds which 
found expression at Dunbar and Worcester. 


It is unnecessary to inquire why these evils followed from 
Pinkie and not from Flodden Field or Solway Moss, or why the 
latter must be considered evidence of a ‘firm but patient 
diplomacy’ and Pinkie of the reverse, because the whole argument 
rests on an unstable basis. It was not Somerset but Henry VIII 
who revived the feudal claim to suzerainty over Scotland; that 
claim was kept by Somerset in the background, and his invasion of 
Scotland may be regarded less as an act of wanton aggression 
than as an imperative measure of defence. There is evidence that 
he had thought out a far-reaching scheme for the union of England 
and Scotland, and his policy failed not from inherent impractica- 
bility or injustice, but because it was never given a fair trial, and 
was abandoned by his successors in the government of England. 

The policy of uniting England and Scotland was suggested by 
many circumstances—geographical position, community of speech, 
partial community of blood, and the example of continental states, 
like Castile and Aragon, France and Brittany, Poland and 
Lithuania. Possibly Henry VII had that end in view when he 
married his elder daughter, Margaret, to James IV of Scotland, 
though Henry VIII did his best to destroy the effect of that 
marriage when he placed the descendants of his younger sister 
before those of his elder in the line of succession to the English 
throne. The death of James V without issue, save one daughter, 
Mary queen of Scots, brought the union within measurable distance 
of accomplishment, and its success seemed assured when on 12 March 
1543 the Scots parliament accepted the offer of marriage between 
Mary and Prince Edward. Henry VIII, however, not satisfied with 
this substantial success, grasped at the imposing shadow of his own 
sovereignty over Scotland, and in that winter, if not before, he put 
forth a claim more extensive than that of Edward I. It was not 
enough that his son’s children by Mary should rule over a united 
kingdom ; he must himself be acknowledged king of Scotland. The 
Scottish lords who had been captured at Solway Moss were forced 
to admit this claim. 


On Sainte Johns day in Chrismas weke, the sayde Lordes of Scote- 
lande went to the Courte at Grenewich to the Kinge, and there had greate 
chere, and went before the Kinge to the chapell, and had lodginges pre- 
payred in the Courte for them. And also weare sworne to the Kinge to 
sett forth his Majestis tytle that he had to the realme of Scoteland to the 
uttermost of their poures at thire commynge wholme, and so the 30 of 
December they departed from the Corte.’ 


* Wriothesley, Chronicle (Camden Soc.), i. 140. 
VOL. XIII.—NO. LI. 
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In the same year was issued by Thomas Berthelet, with the royal 
licence, ‘A Declaration conteyning the iust cavses and consydera- 
tions of this present warre with the Scottis, wherin alsoo appereth 
the trewe and right title that the kinges most royall maiesty hath 
to the souerayntie of Scotlande.’* The subsidy act passed by 
the parliament which sat from 22 Jan. 1542-3 to 11 May 1543° 
declared that the ‘late pretensed king of Scottes’ was ‘but an 
usurper of the crowne and realme of Scotlande,’ and that 
Henry VIII ‘ hathe nowe at this present (by the infinyte goodnes of 
God) a tyme apt and propyse for the recoverye of this saide right 
and tytle to the saide crowne and Realme of Scotlande.’ Such was 
Henry VIII's refusal ‘ to call in question the feudal independence 
of Scotland.’ He did far more than that; he claimed not merely 
to be suzerain of the king of Scotland but to be rightful king of 
Scotland himself. And if James V was an ‘usurper’ and 
‘pretensed king,’ his infant daughter was in no better case, and 
Henry was thus seeking for his son the hand of a queen whose title 
to be queen he denied. The inconsistency between these two lines 
of policy was the least part of the evil resulting from his over- 
weening pride and vainglory. The enunciation of his own pre- 
tensions ruined the prospects of his son’s marriage; that cause 
was hopelessly prejudiced in the eyes of patriotic Scots, and an 
opportunity was given the French of defeating it. Everything that 
told in favour of the marriage from the point of view of the English 
naturally told against it from that of the French. On 8 Dec. 1548 
the Scots parliament broke its engagement with England and 
accepted the French offer of alliance, and about the same time the 
queen regent of Scotland, Mary of Guise, determined to marry her 
daughter to a French prince. The war that followed was brought 
to an end by the peace of 1546; but that peace was no more than a 
hollow truce. The Scots were not included in it, nor were the 
relations of England and France towards Scotland defined. Henry 
entered into no engagements to renounce his claims on Scotland, 
and Francis I made no promise not to aid the Scots in defeating 
them. Throughout the last months of his reign Henry was pre- 
paring a new invasion of Scotland, details of which were forwarded 
by the French ambassador to his government, and in November 
1546 Francis renewed to the Scots his promise of protection.® 
Events were thus hastening towards a fresh rupture when 
Henry died on 27 Jan. 1546-7; his death lessened, in Odet de 
Selve’s opinion, the chances of an invasion of Scotland, but any 


* Reprinted by the Early English Text Society, 1872. 

5 34 and 35 Henry VIII, c. 27, printed in Statutes of the Realm, iii. 938. 

* Correspondance Politique d’Odet de Selve, 1546-1549, ed. 1888, p. 57; Mr. 
Froude says the Scots were included in the peace, but such was not Henry VIII’s 
opinion ; see Odet de Selve, pp. 66, 78, 86. 
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hesitation on Somerset's part was soon dispelled by the attitude 
assumed by France and Scotland. For some months David Panter 
and Sir Adam Otterbourne had been negotiating in Paris;’ the 
terms of their agreement with the French government are not 
known, but in March two French ships arrived at Dumbarton with 
munitions of war,* and they were followed later on by the redoubt- 
able Leo Strozzi with twenty galleys.° On 6 March the Protector 
was informed of a French design for carrying off Mary queen of 
Scots to France.’ The seriousness of this news was aggravated 
three weeks later by that of the death of Francis I; under his 
successor, Henry II, the Guise influence became supreme in France. 
Through Mary of Guise that family already dominated the govern- 
ment of Scotland; intimate association between France and Scot- 
land, and combined hostility to England, were natural consequences, 
and the marriage of Mary queen of Scots to the new dauphin 
of France became the keystone of the Guise policy. England 
was thus threatened with a pacte de famille more menacing than 
that of the Bourbons, for the union of Spain and France under 
a grandson of Louis XIV would have been a trifling danger com- 
pared with that of Scotland and France under a son of Mary 
Stuart and the future Francis II. It was partly to ward off this 
peril that Somerset fought the battle of Pinkie on 10 Sept. 1547. 
The Protector had, however, a positive as well as a negative 
object in view, and after his victory at Pinkie he began to develop 
his scheme for the union of England and Scotland. His policy 
was very different from that adopted by Henry VIII in 1543. He 
abandoned alike Henry’s absurd pretensions to the throne and to 
the suzerainty of Scotland. He is careful throughout to avoid all 
expressions of hostility towards the young queen, or of doubt as to 
her title to the throne ; and when he refers to James V he speaks 
of him not as a ‘ pretensed king’ and ‘ usurper,’ but as ‘ your last 
kyng’ and a ‘prince of much excellencie.’'' He took his stand 
upon the treaty of marriage and peace ratified between England 
and Scotland early in 1543; he persuaded himself that that 
instrument represented the true mind of Scotland, and that Mary 
of Guise, Cardinal Beaton, and the others who had prevented its 
consummation were traitors to Scotland in the same degree that 
they were devoted to the interests of France. The French faction, 
and not Scotland, was the enemy ; his object, he wrote, was 
not to conquer, but to haue in amitie, not to wynne by force, but to con- 
ciliate by Joue, not to spoyle and kil, but to saue and kepe, not to disseuer 
and diuorce but to ioyne in marriage from high to low, bothe the realmes, 


7 Odet de Selve, p. 123. 8 State Papers, Scotland, Edward VI, vol. i. no. 10. 

* State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, i. 24 (i.) ” Calais Papers, no. 67 (i.) 

" Somerset’s Epistle or Exhortacion, printed in January 1547-8, reprinted by the 
Early English Text Society, 1872, p. 239. 
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to make of one Isle one realme, in loue, amitie, concorde, peace, and 
charitie. . . . We intend not to disherit your Quene, but to make her 
heires inheritors also to England. . . . These vain feares and phantasies, 
of expulsion of your nacion, of chaungyng the lawes, of makyng a con-- 
quest, bee driuen into your heddes of those who in deede had rather you 
were all conquered, spoyled, and slain, then thei would lose any poynte 
of their will, of their desire of rule. . . . If we twoo beyng made one by 
amitie bee most hable to defende us against all nacions; and hauyng the 
sea for wall, the mutuall loue for garrison, and God for defence, should 
make so noble and wel agreyng Monarchie, that neither in peace wee 
maie bee ashamed, nor in warre affraied of any worldly or forrein power ; 
why should not you bee as desirous of the same, and haue as much cause 
to reioyse at it as we ? '? 


His use of force he justified by the end, which was peace; as late 
as July 1547 he had appointed Tunstall and Bowes to negotiate 
with Scotland, promising to overlook the Scottish raid into England 
in April, the help furnished to the Irish rebels, and the pillaging of 
English ships, if only the Scots would confirm the marriage treaty 
between Edward and Mary.’* Their refusal was followed by the 
Protector’s invasion. Battle, he said, was 

an extreme refuge, to atteigne righte and reason emonges Christian men. 
If any man maie rightfully make battaill for his espouse and wife: the 
daughter of Scotland was by the greate seale of Scotland, promised to the 
sonne and heire of England. If it bee lawfull by Gods lawe to fight in a 
good querell, and for to make peace: this is to make an ende of all 
warres, to conclude an eternall and perpetuall peace.’ 


The details of the scheme for union to which Somerset 
endeavoured to win Scotland’s consent have been lost, if ever they 
were committed to writing ; but some indications remain to show 
that his ideas were far in advance of his time. It has already 
been pointed out that he abandoned Henry’s offensive claim to 
suzerainty, and no such condition was exacted from the prisoners 
taken at Pinkie as from those taken at Solway Moss; they were 
merely required to promise their aid in furthering the marriage 
between Edward and Mary. Somerset made a more remarkable 
concession to Scottish sentiment when he suggested that the names 
England and English, Scotland and Scottish should be abolished, 
that the united kingdom should henceforth be called the empire, 
and its sovereign the emperor, of Great Britain.’ Further to dis- 
arm Scottish jealousy of a ‘predominant partner,’ he disclaimed 
any intention of infringing Scotland’s autonomy, declaring that 
‘sundry places require sundry laws,’ and quoting as an example 
the dominions of the emperor, which under one sovereign enjoyed 

12 Epistle (ed. 1872), pp. 241, 242, 245. 

‘3 Cotton MS., Caligula, B, vii. ff. 317-9. 4 Epistle, p. 242. 


18 Correspondance Politique d’Odet de Selve, pp. 268-70; compare Epistle, pp. 
241-2. 
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separate legal systems.'® Other inducements he held out were 
freedom of trade between the two kingdoms and ‘the abholishyng 
of all suche lawes as prohibiteth the enterchaunge of mariages.’ 
-The question was, however, complicated by the religious difficulty ; 
no union could be successful while one of the parties was protestant 
and the other Roman catholic, and hand in hand with Somerset’s 
scheme of political union went an attempt to convert Scotland to 
the reformed religion. He was thus compelled to adopt Henry VIII’s 
policy of encouraging the Scots protestants; but whereas Henry 
acted entirely from political motives, fostering heresy without his 
borders while persecuting it within, Somerset had the merit of con- 
sistency and sincerity. His desire to effect the union was 
quickened with zeal to win a kingdom from the sway of Antichrist, 
and during his protectorate the marriage between Edward and 
Mary was known as the ‘godly cause.’ Wherever the English 
armies went they dissolved monasteries and set up bibles in the 
churches.’ Friars who renounced the bishop of Rome were to be 
encouraged to preach,'* and one of Somerset’s advisers suggested 
that if the church lands were distributed among the nobility it 
would soon lead to the eradication of papismus in Scotland.'® Nor 
was this missionary enterprise entirely without success. The 
English captains frequently reported a desire on the part of the 
common people for good preachers, ‘and bibles and testaments 
and other good English books of Tyndale’s and Frith’s trans- 
lation.’ ”° 

For a year or more after the battle of Pinkie Somerset’s policy 
seemed likely to succeed. Either from compulsion or design he 
abandoned the offensive, trusting to time to wear down Scots 
opposition, and to war between France and the emperor to put an 
end to French support. By means of fortified posts he held the 
lowlands almost up to the gates of Edinburgh, and the population 
seemed half inclined to treat him as a friend. The earl of Huntly 
told Odet de Selve that Lord Grey, the warden of the marches, could 
ride in perfect safety where he pleased in the lowlands with only 
a small body-guard,”' composed chiefly of Scots, and the author 
of the ‘ Complaynt of Scotland ’ lamented that there were thirty-five 
thousand Scots ‘ assured’ to the English cause. The only obstacle, 
wrote Wharton, to the accomplishment of the godly purpose was the 
nobility,” and even of the nobles many, like Glencairn, Argyll, 
Bothwell, Angus, and Huntly, were either pledged to the English 
cause or ready to adopt it as soon as they had made a sufficiently 
lucrative bargain with the English government. Arran wanted a 


16 Epistle, p. 242. 7 State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, i. 49, 50; ii. 11. 
* Thid. ii. 44; cf. Selve, p. 233. 

'® State Papers, Foreign Series, Edward VI, i. 115. 

* State Papers, Scotland, ii. 26. 21 Selve, p. 251. 

% State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, i. 49. 
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dukedom and the hand of Mary Tudor or Elizabeth for his son; 
Huntly demanded one of the Protector’s daughters; Bothwell 
claimed as his wife Mary Tudor, Elizabeth, or the duchess of 
Suffolk, but was satisfied with a pension of three thousand crowns 
and Anne of Cleves ;* Glencairn’s desire was not a wife, but lands. 
Unfortunately these were arguments which two could use, and 
the Scots nobles were open to them from whichever side they 
proceeded. Many promised service to both kings at once, and 
Somerset may have been as perplexed as Odet de Selve confessed him- 
self to be to know which oath they meant to keep. The French 
government grasped the situation, and when the French commander, 
De la Chapelle, arrived at Dumbarton, excusing his delay on the 
ground that ‘God was too much an English God, for he had kept 
them long from that realm after their appointment by contrary 
winds,’ * he brought ‘as much money as would wage ten thousand 
Scots.’ * Arran was saved from selling himself to England by the 
grant of the duchy of Chatelherault from France, and, as Odet 
remarked, a French pension again made a patriot of Huntly. 

With their consciences salved by these means the Scots nobles 
practically handed their country over to France, by admitting 
French garrisons to Edinburgh and Dumbarton and allowing the 
removal of their young queen to France to be married to the dauphin. 
She sailed from the Clyde on 7 Aug. 1548, and arrived at Brest on 
the 18th, and at St. Germain on 11 Oct., where steps were at once 
taken for her betrothal. These proceedings provoked that action 
on Somerset’s part which has been misdated and misinterpreted as 
the keynote of his whole Scottish policy. He began to hint at 
England’s claims to suzerainty over Scotland, and in September 
he appointed a commission of six to investigate them by the light 
of original documents. The motive of the step is sufficiently 
obvious ; it was Somerset’s reply to the impending betrothal of 
Mary Stuart and the dauphin. That marriage was a menace 
which no patriotic Englishman could afford to overlook. It 
threatened to unite France and Scotland, and possibly to add 
Ireland to the hostile ring round England, to strangle in their 
infancy the Reformation in Scotland and the greatness of Britain. 
Somerset had statesmanship enough to see that such a risk must 
be averted at all costs, and as a means of doing so he revived 
Henry VIII's claims to the sovereignty of Scotland. He knew them 
to be untenable, and he had himself tacitly abandoned them; had 
Mary Stuart remained single, or married a Scottish noble, or even 
any foreign prince other than the dauphin, those claims might 

*3 Selve, p. 230; cf. State Papers, Scotland, i. 59. 


*4 State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, ii. 2. 2 State Papers, Scotland, ii. 68. 


_ °% Acts of the Privy Council, ii. 225; Selve, p. 457; State Papers, Foreign, 
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never have been revived. But necessity knows no law, and the 
necessity of preventing a French prince ruling at once at Paris, 
at Edinburgh, and possibly at Dublin was ample justification for 
Somerset doing what Henry VIII had done in wanton pride. On 
14 Oct. 1548 he informed the French ambassador of the steps he 
had taken, and intimated that if the French persisted in the 
marriage he would oppose France by all the means in his power, 
even sending help to the peasants of Guienne, who had rebelled, 
with the singular demand that they should again be granted the 
privileges they had enjoyed centuries before under English 
dominion.”’ 

From this time forward it was virtually open war between 
France and Scotland on one hand and England on the other. 
Granted peace within her borders, England might well hope to 
succeed. The Scots might hate English domination, but they had 
no love for the French. The thought of French garrisons in 
Dumbarton and Edinburgh was galling, and the declaration of 
the French king that he would come to Scotland with forty thousand 
men, and stay till it were either French or English,” was not calcu- 
lated to allay the fears of such as were anxious for their country’s 
independence. Somerset told Selve that the French soldiers would 
only eat up the country and make themselves unpopular with 
the Scots,” and afew months later a bloody affray in the streets 
of Edinburgh proved the truth of his assertion.*® Haddington 
held out against the combined forces of French and Scots, while 
the English fleet ravaged the coast in the autumn. It was little 
wonder that Arran, ‘the governor, repented of his covenant with 
France,’ and was in the position of one ‘that holdeth a wolf by 
the ears, in doubt to hold and in danger to let go.’*' Internal 
troubles, however, prevented Somerset from taking advantage of 
these circumstances. The intrigues of his brother, the lord admiral, 
weakened his personal authority; the discontent caused by the 
agrarian revolution, which the Protector had vainly endeavoured to 
allay, broke out into open rebellion in half the shires of England, 
and troops destined for the borders had to be diverted to the east 
or west. The war between France and the emperor, which in all 
probability saved England two years later from invasion, did not 
come in time to assist Somerset's policy in Scotland, and the 
animosities roused by his crusade against enclosures united 
Romanist and protestant against him, and precipitated his fall in 
October 1549. © His successors in the government were blind alike 
to the advantages of a union between Scotland and England and 
to the perils of one between Scotland and France. No longer 

7 Selve, p. 458. 8 State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, iii. 8, 9. 


*® Selve, p. 325. ” Ellis, Original Letters, mt. iii. 292-300. 
*! State Papers, Scotland, iv. 119. 
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restrained by Somerset’s influence, they hastened on the religious 
revolution and secularisation of church property.*® Warwick, the 
chief of them, was soon absorbed in reckless schemes for his own 
aggrandisement. In March 1549-50, after the loss of all the 
strongholds won by Somerset in Scotland, a humiliating peace was 
made with the Scots and French. The opposition to the marriage 
of Mary Stuart and the dauphin was abandoned; a French prince 
might rule over Scotland and France for all the ‘ Reformed’ ad- 
ministration of England seemed to care. English garrisons were 
reduced and fortifications razed ; ships were laid up, and before the 
end of the reign the navy, the creation of which had been Henry 
VIII's most laudable achievement, had sunk to less than half its 
strength.** So Warwick and his creatures prepared for Elizabeth 
most of the crises that disturbed her reign, and total failure seemed 
to have overtaken Somerset’s Scottish policy. In reality it left its 
mark: the English occupation of the lowlands, the bibles and 
testaments they scattered among the people prepared the way for 
Knox’s success. The identification of the Romanist with the 
French cause linked to protestantism the spirit of national inde- 
pendence. After long years the Great Britain of which Somerset 
dreamed—having the sea for a wall, mutual love for a garrison, 
and needing neither in peace to be ashamed nor in war to be 
afraid of any worldly power—became an accomplished fact. Like 


his other projects the Protector’s Scottish policy was undertaken 
in haste and with inadequate means; he lacked patience, hated 
compromise, and consistently underrated the strength of the forces 
opposed to him. He was a visionary and a dreamer of dreams, but 
his visions were visions of the future and his dreams were dreams 
that came true. 


A. F. Powuarp. 


* It is stated (Social England, iii. 171), to prove Somerset’s haste in religious 
revolution, that ‘in the three years between the First and Second Prayer Books of 
Edward VI the country was expected to have prepared itself for a far greater measure 
of religious change than the twenty years since Wolsey had yet effected.’ There 
could be no greater testimony to Somerset’s moderation. He fell in 1549, the year of 
the First Prayer Book, and had nothing whatever to do with the Second, which was 
issued after his death. For proof of Somerset’s restraining influence on church spo- 
liation see the Acts of the Privy Council, ii. 586 et seqq., and a paper on inventories 
of. church goods in Kent in Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. viii. 

% Acts of the Privy Council, iii. 43, 44, 47, 100, 104, 209, 225, 364. 





The Lost and the New Letters of Napoleon 


_ the historian, who either deals with the depositions of men no 

longer living, or, if he meets eye or ear witnesses, cannot 
frighten them by threats into speaking the truth, the daily corre- 
spondence of the actors and their assistants remains the chief 
evidence. Letters like Napoleon’s' are not merely pictures 
of events, or reflexions on events, but fragments of the events 
themselves. In order, however, that the historian’s judgment may 
be in any degree final, it is necessary not only that he should have 
a number of such documents before him, but that it should be 
reasonably certain that wherever lacunae occur in a correspondence, 
they are due to accident and not to design. As, then, the twenty- 
eight volumes of the ‘Correspondance de Napoléon I’ on all 
hands teemed with omissions, which were admittedly the result of 
deliberate policy and not of chance, that magnificent collection has 
had less effect than it merited, and has laboured under a cloud 
of suspicion, like a mutilated letter-book in an action at law. 
M. Lecestre? has sought to dispel this suspicion by publishing out 
of the suppressed letters no fewer than 885 previously unedited, and 
by republishing 340 others, scattered amongst such works as 
Vandal’s ‘Napoléon et Alexandre.’ That he has placed every 
student under a deep debt of gratitude, and has afforded the 
general reader copious instruction and amusement, none will deny. 
But whether he has been entirely successful in his task, and the 
‘Correspondance’ with the two volumes of supplement can be now 
regarded as practically complete, is another question. For it is 
certain that not only were many important documents suppressed, 
but several were destroyed in the lifetime of the emperor and after- 
wards. And, as the ‘Correspondance’ was ‘ passed through the 
fire’ under the reigns of Napoleon and his nephew, an unfavourable 
presumption is raised against its value. 


’ The correspondence of Cromwell, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Davout, &c., 
should be carefully distinguished from such collections as the letters of Cicero, the 
younger Pliny, and Horace Walpole, which, speaking broadly, are a series of criticisms, 
sketches, and bons mots that have had but the smallest influence on the events of 
the day. 


* Lettres inédites de Napoléon I (an VIII—1815). Paris, 1897. 
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The following pages are an attempt to estimate the extent and 
character of what, it is to be feared, will prove the permanent expur- 
gation of the letters of the emperor, and a consideration of some of 
the salient features in the new documents brought to the light or 
to the front by M. Lecestre. The subject is a vital one, since, if we 
possess, with trifling exceptions, the whole of Napoleen’s corre- 
spondence, we ought surely to ignore the statements, wherever they 
contradict it, of Madame de Rémusat—the friend, by the way, of 
Talleyrand*—unless they can be substantiated by overwhelming 
evidence from other sources. 


I. Tae Destruction oF THE LETTERS AND MINUTES. 





To begin with, the minutes or originals of several letters, 
dictated between 1 January 1812 and the 10th of the following 
November, were lost or burnt during the retreat from Moscow. 
No inference unfavourable to Napoleon should, however, be drawn 
from that, since for business reasons he would want them by his 
side, and, moreover, eight hundred and ninety-three letters falling 
between the above dates have been recovered, and published in the 
‘ Correspondance ’—a number only ninety-four less than that in 
the same interval for 1811. 

The next case is more suspicious. On 24 January 1814— 
immediately before his departure from Paris to commence the 




























8 «Toutes ces différentes anecdotes, que j’écris 4 mesure que je me les rappelle, je 
ne les ai sues que bien plus tard, et lorsque mes relations plus intimes avec M. de 
Talleyrand m’ont dévoilé les principaux traits du caractére de Bonaparte. Dans les 
premiéres années, j’étais parfaitement trompée sur lui, et trés heureuse de l’étre.’ 
(Mémoires de Madame de Rémusat, neuviéme édition, i. 231-2.) Yet serious his- 
torians have accepted these Memoirs as almost the last word on the character 
of Napoleon; though her grandson, who edited them, admitted in his preface 
(p. 77) that the diary she is said to have kept from day to day was burnt in 1815, 
and that the Memoirs, as we have them, were (p. 87) composed in 1818, when her 
husband was prefect of Lille under the Bourbon government. She and he, like most 
of the friends of M. de Talleyrand, had hastened to desert Napoleon in 1814, and on the 
return of the emperor from Elba they had been amongst the few personages he 
exiled from Paris (p. 75). Her son, afterwards a liberal philosopher of eminence, 
encouraged her in the task of rewriting the lost diary, and a few words from a letter 
of his on the subject (pp. 88-90) will show the impartial nature of his advice. 
‘ Montrez ensuite ’homme de ce temps-la’ (Napoleon) ‘se corrompant, ou se décou- 
vrant, 4 mesure qu’il croissait en puissance . . . et comment l’indignation morale vous ; 
a conduite peu a peu a ce que j’appellerai une haine politique.’ If memoirs composed 

under such circumstances are trustworthy evidence, an historian’s task is indeed simple. 

The duties fulfilled by the lady’s husband under Napoleon may be learnt in two of 

the new letters, both addressed to him (nos. 579 and 1076). The one explains the 

emperor’s views on operas and ballets: ‘Only mythological and historical, never 

allegorical, ballets are to be given. I desire four ballets to be produced this year. 
If Gardel cannot do it, find some one who can.’ The other, which is dated 12 Aug. 4 
1813, contains nothing but a list of gratuities that M. de Rémusat is to pay to the actors 


of the ‘Comédie-Francaise,’ who had travelled to Dresden to perform before the 
emperor. 
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magnificent winter campaign of France—Napoleon, according to 
one of his secretaries, Fain, burnt ses papiers les plus secrets, which 
may mean letters received as well as the minutes of those 
despatched, or may refer to the former only. What they were it 
is almost impossible to do more than guess. Napoleon was the 
centre of a labyrinth of intrigue and treachery stretching beneath 
every country in Europe. At the opening of a war in which it was 
likely that Paris would be captured, the clue in the shape of letters 
from traitors could not safely be left at the Tuileries, and to carry 
them with him in a campaign of such dubious outlook would be to 
expose the documents to capture. Thus in fairness judgment 
should be suspended, so long as nothing but the bare fact that they 
were burnt is known. 


Fortunately the destruction that occurred under Napoleon III 
is on a different footing. 


In December 1864 [says M. Lecestre] an orderly officer arrived at the 
Archives and demanded, on behalf of the emperor, the minutes of forty- 
two letters mentioned in a list he presented, and these he was instructed 
to remove at once. They were handed to him, but there was only time 
to schedule them summarily. Out of this number ten were soon after 
restored, and five of them figure in the ‘ Correspondance,’ whilst the 
remaining five are printed hereafter. 


But of the thirty-two retained luckily seventeen had been already 
transcribed, and now appear in M. Lecestre’s volumes; and of 
the fifteen others we possess the dates, names of recipients, and 
first and last sentences. Thus of forty-two documents five were 
considered fit to be printed, five were not, but were allowed to 
remain in a public office, and thirty-two were either burnt by 
Napoleon III or perished in the ruin of the Tuileries. 

That the earliest of these letters is one of 17 July 1809, and 
the majority are of the years 1810, 1811, and 1813, is significant. 
There were two distinct periods in the issue of the thirty-two 
volumes of the ‘ Correspondance.’ The first committee entrusted 
with the editing—which contained amongst its members Prosper 
Mérimée, and was presided over by Marshal Vaillant, no bigoted 
Bonapartist—suppressed little, and M. Lecestre has added only 
one hundred and sixty-five letters to the thirteen thousand and 
ninety-four which were distributed in the fifteen volumes of the 
correspondence issued under its auspices. From the second com- 
mittee appointed in the early part of 1864, Mérimée was absent, 
and though Sainte-Beuve and Thierry were on the board, its guiding 
spirit was Prince Jerome Napoleon. As, then, the visit of the 
orderly was in the December of 1864, and the opening letter of 
the first volume, which left the press in 1865, was one of 15 April 
1808, whilst the earliest of the suppressed letters was that of 
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17 July 1809, Napoleon III and Prince Napoleon may be reason- 
ably presumed to have reconnoitred in advance the ground to be 
covered by the second committee, and so the presence of Sainte- 
Beuve and Thierry cannot be taken as a guarantee against his- 
torical dishonesty, since the lost documents, as in this particular 
instance, may not have been there for them to consider. We 
need not, therefore, hesitate to credit the tales of destruction of 
minutes by Prince Napoleon, but we should beware of exaggerating 
the losses we have sustained. 

For—and we must keep this perpetually in front of us—to 
obliterate every record of an incriminating order, supposing 
that it had never been transcribed since its delivery, one would 
have had to burn, with the minute, the original letter itself. But 
that would have entailed a search in the papers of the minister to 
whom it was addressed, and from 1815 to 1848 there was no power 
so actively interested in whitewashing Napoleon that it would have 
gone out of its way to make the necessary inquiry, whilst even 
from 1848 to 1870 the direct control of Louis Napoleon was limited 
to the French empire. By the natural operations of death and 
misfortune, despatches which the officers who obeyed them, or 
their families, might have been ashamed to publish, must have often 
become the property of persons only too willing to enlighten 
the public on any villanies committed by the emperor, and, 
though the recipients of letters may have burnt them or returned * 
them to Napoleon, it is a strong point in favour of the hypothesis 
that the worst is already known of him, that after a lapse of eighty 
years no such epistles have come to the surface. A Fouché or 
a Talleyrand, assuredly, would not have hesitated to take a pub- 
lisher into his confidence. 

The same remark applies to the minutes, or, as we should now 
say, the letter books. From April 1814 to March 1815, and from 
July 1815 to August 1880, they were in the possession of the 
branch of the house of Bourbon most directly interested in proving 
that Napoleon was an inhuman monster. Is it credible that, if 
there had been sucha record, the governments of Louis XVIII and 
Charles X would have failed to blazon it to the four corners of 
the world? Their silence was practically an admission that 
they could discover nothing which would have shocked their 
contemporaries. 

In addition to these arguments, and as an answer to the 
objection that the tongue, and not the pen, is the instrument em- 


* Doubtless they often were so returned ; but when Fouché was dismissed, Napoleon 
raised a great outcry, because his holograph letters and other papers were not handed 
over to Savary, which implies that they were retained by the ministers, so long, at 
least, as they were in office, and a prudent officer would keep copies of the more 
important orders. 
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ployed in the perpetration of the more abominable of crimes, it 
may be urged that Napoleon’s career can be explained without 
resorting to the supposition that he borrowed the methods of 
Sulla, Nero, or Cesare Borgia. No one will suspect Sismondi, 
the friend of Madame de Staél, and an historian entirely opposed 
to the emperor’s aims, of adulation, and Sismondi has used this 
striking language in a letter to Madame d’Albany, a bitter opponent 
of the empire : 


As to the man who falls to-day [the letter was headed 17 March 1814] 
I have published under his reign fourteen volumes, almost all with the 
object of combating his system and policy, nor have I to reproach 
myself with the slightest flattery, or even a word of praise, although in 
conformity with the truth ; but at the moment of such a frightful fall, of a 
misfortune without example in the universe, I can no longer fail to be 
struck by his great qualities. His madness was that which ours has, too 
long, qualified as magnanimity. The methods by which he maintained 
so excessive a power—violent as they appeared to us—were moderate, if 
compared with the force he needed and the resistance he encountered. 
Prodigal of the blood of his soldiers, he was niggardly in punishments ; 
not only more so than any usurper, but even than any of the most 
celebrated kings ; no base dissimulation, no suspicion of poison, will soil 
his memory.” 


Napoleon’s ambition may seem outrageous, but the means he 
employed, astonishing as it may sound, erred, in the opinion of 
many, on the side of moderation. For instance, the defeat of 
Leipzig was due, in no small measure, to the treacherous defection 
of Napoleon’s Saxon allies in the heat of the battle, and it was 
through the second city of Saxony that the only line of retreat for 
the French army lay. Napoleon by the mouthpiece of the local 
magistrates had proposed to the allies an armistice whilst the 
French troops evacuated the town. His proposition having met 
with a refusal, several generals advised him to set fire to the 
suburbs, and thus stop all pursuit whilst he withdrew his army 
across the city and its river. On this, Marbot, a typical soldier 
of the period, comments : 


I think that the refusal . . . gave us the right to employ all possible 
means of defence, and fire being the most certain in such a case, we 
ought to have taken advantage of it; but Napoleon could not bring him- 
self to give the order, and this exaggerated magnanimity cost him his 
crown, for the struggle I am about to describe lost him almost as many 
men as the three days’ battle he had just delivered. 


What, we wonder, would have been the conduct of Wellington, 
who devastated Portugal to hinder the advance of Masséna, or of 
the Bavarian general Wrede, who, at a most critical moment of 


5 Lettres inédites de Sismondi, p. 236. 
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the campaign of 1814, saved his beaten troops from the grip of the 
victorious Napoleon by threatening, if pursued, to set Troyes on 
fire? Omission may be a virtue as wellasasin. In the decade 
which saw English troops burn the public buildings of Washington 
and sack Badajoz, such virtue was a rarity, and with the exam- 
ples of Leipzig and Troyes before us, is it probable that Napoleon 
ever dictated a letter which a strong statesman like Bismarck 
would have blushed to sign ? 

But why, it may be asked, should Napoleon III and Prince 
Napoleon have expurgated the ‘ Correspondance’? Because it was 
almost an inevitable consequence of undertaking to publish it. The 
second empire rested for its support, amongst the better class of 
Frenchmen, on the traditions associated with the new ruler’s uncle, 
and on the prose epic of M. Thiers. The suppression of a free 
press had left the enemies of a government sprung from no blood- 
less 18 Brumaire, but from a sanguinary coup d@’état, no other 
means of attack than the blackening of that uncle’s character, 
and the first fifteen volumes issued by the commission afforded 
unscrupulous or stupid journalists and pamphleteers numerous 
opportunities of destroying the effect produced on the majority by 
Thiers’ picture of the Corsican genius. The reader who wishes to 
observe this should procure M. Raudot’s ‘ Napoléon I* peint par lui- 
méme’ (Paris, 1865), which is a collection of extracts from the 
letters, and appeared first in the columns of the ‘ Correspondant.’ 
Now, in 1864 Napoleon III was contemplating the conversion 
of his despotism into a constitutional monarchy, under which 
journalists should roam unmuzzled, and he consequently deter- 
mined to publish no more of his uncle’s despatches which would 
lend themselves to the treatment of a Raudot. With this object 
the second committee was substituted for the first, and it was 
announced in the preface to the sixteenth volume that they pro- 
posed to publish only ‘what the emperor would have laia bare to 
the public if he had wished to show to posterity his person and 
his system.’ 

Nor was the memory of Napoleon alone to be protected. The 
children of personages under the first empire served under the 
second, and it would have been grossly impolitic to reveal passages 
in which their parents were denounced as fools or thieves. How, 
too, could a sentence which asserted that it had been the first aim 
of Napoleon’s policy to ‘ denationalise ’ Germany * be printed, when, 
on amplifying some conversations—perhaps badly reported——at St. 
Helena, Napoleon III in his ‘ Idées Napoléoniennes ’ had announced 
(p. 177) that the ‘emperor’s policy consisted in founding a solid 
European association by making his system repose on complete 
nationalities’? Besides, what a weapon it would have been in the 

® Lettres inédites de Napoléon I*’ ,ii. 33. 
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hands of Bismarck ! Last, but not least, there were numerous letters, 
in no way discreditable to Napoleon, which could not be published 
with decency, as they reflected on the relatives of the new emperor. 


II. Tue Forty-two Lerrers. 


An analysis of the forty-two letters, of which five were published, 
five returned to the archives, and thirty-two hidden or burnt by 
Napoleon III, will confirm the above conclusions as to the latter’s 
motives. 

A. The five printed in the ‘ Correspondance.’ 


Of the five that are in the ‘ Correspondance’ two (nos. 16641 and 
16689) relate to the abdication of Louis, king of Holland, but are 
of trivial interest. A third (no. 20278) signifies Napoleon’s desire 
that a monument shall be erected to a deceased bishop than whom, 
according to the Christian who in one of the new letters announces 
that he is as good a theologian as the pope, there was no one 
‘more penetrated with the true spirit of the gospel.’ The fourth 
(no. 20098) is to Marie Louise. 


Madam and dear friend [it runs], I have got the letter in which you 
inform me that you have received the arch-chancellor in bed; my 
intention is that, in no circumstance, and under no pretext, you receive 
any one in bed. That is onlypermitted to people past thirty years of age. 


The last (no. 20119) is for Savary, then minister of police, but wish- 
ing apparently—he was very rich, and objected to the emperor’s 
risking his followers’ fortunes—to be minister of peace. Napoleon 
after the victories of Liitzen and Bautzen had just concluded an 
armistice (4 June 1813), and ten days later sent the following 
reprimand to Savary : 


The tone of your correspondence does not please me; you are always 
boring me (m’ennuyez) with the need of peace. I know better than you 
the situation of my empire. . . . I want peace, and I am more interested 
in it than any one else: your discourses on the subject are therefore use- 
less; but I will not make a dishonourable peace, or one which will bring 
with it a fiercer war than ever in six months. Don’t reply to that; 
these matters don’t concern you, don’t meddle with them. 


B. The five returned to the archives, but not published. 


As a pendant to this rebuke comes one’ of the five letters 
returned to the archives, but not published. The date was 18 
June 1813 ; the recipient Cambacérés, the arch-chancellor whom 


Marie Louise had received in bed. He is to explain to Savary 
notes on 


the impropriety of his attitude. I am no bully (rodomont), I don’t 
make a trade (métier) of war, and no one is more pacific than I; but 
the formal arrangements (la solennité) of peace, my desire that it be 


? Lettres inédites de Napoléon I**, ii, 248. 
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durable, and the totality of the circumstances of my empire will alone 
decide my deliberations on this matter. 


Napoleon III’s motto had been ‘The empire is peace.’ Perhaps it 
accounts for the suppression of a perfectly natural comment on 
Savary’s impertinence. ‘Marshal Ney,’ wrote Napoleon to Caulain- 
court,* ‘has as little knowledge of what is passing, and is as 
ignorant of my projects, as the lowest drummer-boy in the army.’ 
Was Savary to be admitted to confidences from which Ney was 
excluded ? 

The remaining four letters are as characteristic. Two were 
for the father of Napoleon I][—Louis, king of Holland, who 
eventually abdicated—and two for the father of Prince Napoleon— 
Jerome, king of Westphalia ; both brothers of the emperor. 

I have seen an order of the day of yours [he thunders at Jerome] 
which renders you the laughing-stock of Germany, Austria, and France. 
Haven’t you, then, any friend about you to tell you a few truths? You 
are king and brother of the empevor: qualities ridiculous in war. It is 
necessary to be, first a soldier, secondly a soldier, and thirdly a soldier ; 
it is not necessary to have either minister, or diplomatic corps, or pomp ; 
it is necessary to bivouac with the advance-guard, to be night and day in 
the saddle, to march with the advance-guard so as to procure information, 
or it is better to remain in the seraglio. You make war like a satrap. 
Is it from me—good God !—that you have learnt that? From me, who, 
with an army of 200,000 men, am at the head of my skirmishers, not 
permitting even Champagny to follow me, and leaving him at Munich or 
Vienna ? ° 


That wason17 July 1809. Hight days elapsed, and he again 
assailed Jerome, reviewing in the bitterest terms the latter’s mis- 
conduct ; how he had not pursued the corps of Keinmayer, and had 
thereby endangered the fate of France; how ‘in this campaign 
he had been constantly where the enemy was not;’ and how at 
the rumour of the disembarkment of an English detachment he had 
retrograded on the Baltic. ‘ As to the future,’ observes Napoleon, 
I do not wish to disgrace you by relieving you of the command; but, 
on the other hand, I do not wish from any foolish family considerations 
to hazard the glory of my arms. . . . As for the English . . . if I were 
to listen to such presumptions, my troops would only make marches and 
counter-marches, and would have to be directed on every point of the 
ocean, Mediterranean and Adriatic. If you can’t read and value the truth 
of reports, and if you take every fly for an elephant, you have little 
judgment.'° 


Years before, when Napoleon was an unknown lieutenant, he dissected 
Buffon’s ‘ Natural History.’'' On one of the pages, which must have 
been under his eye, there occurs the common-place remark that 


® Lettres inédites de Napoléon Ier, i, 142. ® Ibid. no. 479.  Tbid. i. 332. 
" See Masson’s Napoléon inconnu, i. 472 et seq. 
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‘there are more flies than elephants.’ Was that juxtaposition the 
origin of this astounding comparison of English ships to flies, and 
Austrian corps to elephants? For the rest ‘ the foolish family con- 
siderations’ carried the day, and it was the criminal envy of Jerome 
towards Davout in 1812 which ruined the outset of the campaign 
of Russia. In most matters Napoleon’s head was stronger than his 
heart; with his relatives, the position was reversed. There is 
much pathos about the holograph termination of another letter to 
the king of Westphalia."? ‘P.S. Mon ami, je vous aime ; mais vous 
étes furieusement jeune.’ As the years passed, Napoleon took a 
gloomier view. ‘You are a spoilt young man,’ he mutters, 
‘although of fine natural qualities; I am greatly afraid there is 
nothing to be expected of you.’ 

If Jerome was disappointing, Louis, the brother whom he had 
himself educated, Louis, of whom he had observed to Joseph in April 
1791,'* ‘I have no difficulty in seeing that he will be the best of us 
four’ (le meilleur sujet de nous quatre), was far worse. Placed 
solely by the will of his brother on the throne of Holland, he endea- 
voured—possibly with the most philanthropic motives—to thwart 
the schemes of his benefactor, and to throw ridicule on the latter’s 
institutions by the creation of Dutch marshals and Dutch princes. 
Yet it was not from want of warning that he pursued this insane 
course. 


Your majesty [wrote Napoleon in language which Frenchmen, at any 
rate, should admire] in mounting the throne of Holland has forgotten he 
was French, and has even twisted every fibre of his reason and tormented 
the delicacy of his conscience to persuade himself he is Dutch. The 
Dutch who inclined to France have been neglected and persecuted, 
whilst those who have served England have been placed at the helm... . 
Who then can justify the conduct, so insulting to the French nation and 
offensive to me, which your majesty has adopted? For you should 
comprehend that I do not separate myself from my predecessors, and 
that from Clovis to the Committee of Public Safety I hold myself the 
representative of all, and that the evil they speak with a gay heart 
against the governments that have preceded me, I consider as spoken 
with the intention of offending me. I am aware that it has become the 
fashion with certain people to eulogise me and decry France; but those 
who do not love France, do not love me; those who speak ill of my 
peoples I hold as my greatest enemies. . . . Your majesty will find 
in me a brother, if I find in him a Frenchman; but if he forgets the 
sentiments which bind him to the common fatherland, he must not 
complain if I forget those by which nature has united him to me." 


Was this sincere? Perhaps. But the reason why Napoleon III with- 
held this letter is obvious. Scandal whispered that his father was a 
Dutchman ; and it proved that, whether scandal lied or not, his 
'2 Lettres inédites, i. 159. 18 Masson, Napoléon inconnu, ii. 203. 
4 Lettres inédites, i. 382. 
VOL. XIII.-—NO. LI. | 
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nominal father had at any rate striven tobe one. The other letter 
(no. 593) is to the same effect. ‘Every political reason,’ it began, 
‘made me wish to reunite Holland to France. . . . But I see that 
it causes you so much pain that for the first time I model my 
policy on the desire of pleasing you.’ 

Beyond discussion these five letters were not suppressed for the 
benefit of Napoleon’s memory. Were the seventeen which M. 
Lecestre has copied from transcripts made anterior to the visit of 
the orderly officer ? 


C. The seventeen lost letters, of which copies exist. 

Two of these letters were addressed to Jerome, one to Louis, one 
to Madame Mére, one to Maret, minister of foreign affairs, one 
to Clarke, minister of war, two to Marshal Davout when governing 
Hamburg, four to Cambacérés, and four to Savary, minister of poliee. 
The seventeenth was a duplicate. Surely, if ever, we may now expect 
revelations. Save two of them, all were composed after the retreat 
from Moscow, and on occasions when Napoleon’s temper could not 
have been of the sweetest. 

Louis was the theme of no fewer than five. One (no. 615) 
explained to him in trenchant phrases Napoleon’s policy towards 
Holland and Germany. 


Undeceive yourself! Everybody knows that apart from me you 
have no credit, that apart from me you are nothing. If, then, the 
example you have had under your eyes in Paris, if the knowledge of my 
character, which is to march straight to my end without any consideration 
stopping me, have not changed you nor enlightened ‘you, what am I to do ? 
. . . If you had followed this line of conduct [i.e. Napoleon’s], you would 
be ruling to-day 6,000,000 subjects ; I should have considered the throne 
of Holland as a pedestal for supporting Hamburg, Osnabriick, and a part 
of the north of Germany, since it would have been a nucleus of peoples, 
who would have still further denationalised (dépaysé) the German spirit, 
which is the first aim of my policy. . . . It is with reason and policy 
that states are governed, not with a sour and tainted lymph.'° 


Soon afterwards Louis abdicated and retired into private life, 
but at the end of 1813 he suddenly reappeared in Paris to re- 
claim his throne, and two of the letters (nos. 1095 and 1096), to 
Cambacérés, and that to Madame Mere (no. 1097), were intended 
to regulate his position. Napoleon repassed the Rhine on 2 No- 
vember, smarting under the disastrous defeat at Leipzig and the 
Cadmean victory of Hanau, and it was on the 6th that he wrote (no. 
1096) to the arch-chancellor : 

Show them [Talleyrand, the president of the senate, the chief judge, 
and Count Regnaud] the letter the king has written me, the letter I am 
writing to Madame Mére, and this. It is frightful that he chooses this 
moment to come to insult me, and to wring my heart by forcing me to an 


18 Lettres india, ii. 32. 
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act of severity ; but it is my destiny to see myself perpetually betrayed 
by the frightful ingratitude of the men I have loaded with the most 
benefits, above all by him for whose education I deprived myself, at the 
age of twenty, of everything, even absolute necessaries. You know that 
the libels he has published against me have been printed in large type by 
Austria after the declaration of war, so as to blacken my character and 
increase the hatred against me, which was bursting forth on all sides.'® 


M. Masson" has thrown considerable doubt on the story that 
Napoleon starved himself to feed, clothe, and educate Louis. The 
emperor, it is now beyond controversy, circulated the report, 
whether true or false. 

The letter (no. 1097) to Madame Mére betrayed indignation 
rather than irritation. Disciples of Taine and Lanfrey may call it 
histrionic. 

- Madame et trés chére mére,—I learn by the telegraph that Louis 
bas descended at your house. I send you a copy of the letter he has 
written to me. 

If Louis-comes, as a French prince, to rally to the throne, I will 
welcome him and forget the past. I have brought him up in his child- 
hood, and have overwhelmed him with favours; my recompense has been 
the libels with which he has filled every court in Europe. But, once 
again, I will pardon him ; you know I bear no grudges. (Vows savez que 
je n'ai pas de rancune.) Butif Louis, as his letter makes me fear, comes 
to reclaim the throne of Holland, I shall be at last placed in the painful 
necessity, first of using harsh measures towards him, secondly of punish- 
ing him once and for all .. ., since, if he does not acknowledge the 
laws of the empire, he will forthwith be declared a rebel. 

There is very little generosity on his part to increase my embarrass- 
ments and to force me to be harsh, at a moment when I am so pressed 
with work, and when my heart has need of consolation, and not of fresh 
stabs. Holland is French; it is so for ever; the law of the state has 
decided it; no human effort can take it from France. If, then, Louis 
comes still filled with the same chimeras, I appeal to you to save me 
from the pain of having him arrested as arebel subject; persuade him to 
leave Paris, and go and live tranquilly and forgotten in a corner of Italy. 
He was in Switzerland ; why has he abandoned it ? 

In spite of all the proofs he has given me of his hate, I cannot believe 
that he is so wicked and so great an enemy of his children as to wish, in 
the present circumstances, when all Europe is rising against me, and 
when my heart is bruised by so many afflictions, to give me in addition 
the annoyance of having to proceed harshly against him. 

I will close by repeating to you that if, on the contrary, he comes 
simply as a French prince to rally to the throne, which is in peril, and to 
defend the interest of his fatherland, of his family, and of his children, I 
pardon him the past. I will never mention it to him and I will welcome 
him, not remembering his conduct of the last ten years, but remembering 
the sentiments I had for him in his childhood.'* 


'® Lettres inédites, ii. 293. 17 Napoléon inconnu, ii. 202. 
'S Lettres inédites, ii. 293. 
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That the sentiments in this noble letter were genuine, only the 
blindly prejudiced will deny. Even his enemies admitted that 
Napoleon was not vindictive. ‘ Il faut le dire,’ says Miot de Melito,” 
one of Taine’s principal witnesses against him, ‘jamais sowverain 
ne fut moins vindicatif que lui ;’ and Metternich, another of them, 
has expressed the same opinion. 


There were two sides to Napoleon’s character [he writes}.”” Asa private 
man he was easy and tractable, without being either good or bad. In his 
quality of statesman he admitted no sentiment ; his decisions were dictated 
neither by affection nor by hatred. He crushed or removed his enemies 
without considering aught but the necessity or advantage of ridding himself 
of them. That end attained, he forgot them and did not persecute them. 


Historians have too readily judged Napoleon’s character from 
the codicil 2! in which he left 10,000 francs to Cantillon, the would- 
be murderer of the Duke of Wellington. It was dated 24 April 
1821, and the emperor died only ten days later. He was suffering 
from cancer in the stomach, and whoever has perused the entries 


'9 Mémoires, iii. 414. 2% Mémoires, i. 290. 

** The object of the clause in the codicil was, as the language demonstrates, to 
emphasise, in the most outrageous fashion, Napoleon’s belief that he was being 
slowly assassinated by means of the climate of St. Helena. Whether the confinement 
on that bare rock accelerated his end, or caused cancer to appear in his system, it 
is, of course, impossible to say. But it was not unnatural for him to connect 
the hideous pain and prostration, to which he had become a victim, with his 
residence there, even though his father had died of cancer in the stomach, and he 
had thus reason to suspect the true origin of his illness. As his faculties began 
to fail and he became physically weaker, the idea that England, personified in 
Wellington, was morally conniving at a murder would become stronger, and in his 
hallucination he would imagine that the most effective way of calling the attention of 
Europe to his wrongs would be to compare Wellington with the scoundrel Cantillon, 
and, as the former had been heavily rewarded for his services, to give the latter a 
legacy of 10,000 francs for his. Cantillon, all said and done, had risked his life to 
revenge the defeat of his master. Bearing, then, these points in mind, let the whole 
clause be read : ‘ Idem dix mille francs (10,000) au sous-officier Cantillon, qui a essuyé 
un procés comme prévenu d’avoir voulu assassiner Lord Wellington; ce dont il a 
été déclaré innocent. Cantillon avait autant de droit d’assassiner cet oligarque, que 
celui-ci de m’envoyer, pour y périr, sur le rocher de Sainte-Héléne. Wellington, quia 
proposé cet attentat, cherchait 4 le justifier sur l’intérét de la Grande-Bretagne. 
Cantillon, si vraiment il efit assassiné le lord, se serait couvert et aurait été justifié par 
les mémes motifs, l’intérét de la France, de se défaire d’un général qui d’ailleurs avait 
violé la capitulation de Paris, et par 1a s’était rendu responsable du sang des martyrs 
Ney, Labédoyére, etc., et du crime d’avoir dépouillé les musées contre le texte des 
traités.’ Assuming, however, that the plea of insanity is dropped, it may be pointed 
out that literally Cantillon is to have his 10,000 francs as a consolation for the trouble 
and expense he had been put to by a trial at which he was acquitted, the rest of the 
paragraph being an absurd tirade against Wellington, who is compared to an assassin 
(not to the innocent Cantillon, but to a hypothetically guilty Cantillon). Certainly 
the clause ought not to be twisted into a general approval by Napoleon of assassination ; 
rather the opposite, since, if Cantillon were justified, Wellington would be justified. 
The rights and wrongs of the treatment of Napoleon at St. Helena need not be 
considered in the argument. From his point of view he was amply justified in com- 
plaining, and from their point of view the English were as amply justified in 
imprisoning him. 
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of his doctor, Antommarchi, immediately before and after its exe- 
cution, must see that the tortures he was enduring had unhinged 
his mind, though his memory had not deserted him and his 
language had not lost its ordinary lucidity. The actual note of 
Antommarchi on his condition at the time when he composed 
this the last document of his life but one, is: 


1 h. p.m.—Vomissement. Les biscuits sont presque entiérement 
rejetés. L’empereur fait de nouveau défendre la porte de son apparte- 
ment, reste enfermé avec le général Montholon et Marchand jusqu’a six 
heures. J’entre, ‘J’ai trop écrit, docteur, je suis affaissé, je n’en puis plus.’ ?? 


Nor do the letters directed to Jerome injure the reputation of 
Napoleon. One (no. 651) refers to the abdication of Louis in 
1810, and is unimportant, though the postscript is remarkable. 
*‘P.8. La famille avait besoin de beaucowp de sagesse et de bonne 
conduite ; tout cela ng donnera pas delle une bonne opinion en 
Europe. Hewreusement que j'ai liew de penser que Vimpératrice est 
grosse.’ Observe the avait, not a. The empress, it is to be hoped, 
will be delivered of a child, and the emperor of the necessity of 
humouring his brothers. Another letter (no. 1011) is a strong, 
but not too severe, reproof for Jerome’s having interfered with the 
movement of some troops, whilst the third (no. 1098) is a criticism 
on the selfishness of the ex-king of Westphalia in purchasing land 
in France just as the French were retreating across the Rhine. 

I am indignant {he said] that when all private individuals are 
sacrificing their interests for the defence of the country, a king who 
loses his throne has so little tact as to choose this instant to purchase 
property, and give the impression of thinking only of his private interests.”* 


His elder brother, the epicurean Joseph, of whom Napoleon, 
when fourteen and a half years old, had predicted that he would 
make ‘ a very good garrison officer,’ gave equal ground for dissatis- 
faction. He and Marshal Jourdan had been routed by Wellington 
at Vittoria, and Napoleon complained to his minister of war that 
neither had sent him a report of the batile. 


The conduct of this prince [he fumes in no. 1047] has been for the 
last five years the misfortune of my army. It is time that there should 
be an end of that. 


The letter of 20 July 1818 (no. 1055) to Cambacérés is in the like 
strain. 


Doubtless the king is not a soldier, but he is responsible for his 
immorality, and the greatest of immoralities is to engage in a profession 
of which one is ignorant. If that army lacked one man, it was a general, 
and if there was one man too many, it was the king... .I hear 
Roederer *° is coming to see me; I am glad of it; I shall be able to give 


= Derniers Momens, ii. 123. 23 Lettres inedites, ii, 294. 4 Tbid. ii. 265. 
* One of Joseph’s ministers. 
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him a piece of my mind, and explain that I no longer wish to expose my 
affairs to ruin out of consideration for imbeciles who are neither soldiers 


nor politicians nor administrators (qui ne sont ni militaires ni politiques ni 
administrateurs).”° 


Nevertheless, the very same day he has the frankness to admit to 
Savary that” en derniére analyse, je ne me dissimule pas que c’est 
ma faute. How many would have confessed it to themselves ? 
How few to their ministers of police! Napoleon had then an 
unbeaten record as a tactician.” 

Ere leaving the brothers of the emperor, the reader should be 
reminded that one of them—Lucien—pursued an honourable and 
logical career, refusing to become a king. The rest accepted the 
situation, and as neither the subjects over whom they ruled, 
nor the French, whose bayonets supported their thrones, had the 
slightest desire to see them crowned, it was obvious that they 
owed their elevation to the emperor, and depended for their exist- 
ence in the monarchical circle on the continued success of his policy. 
Common sense as well as the commonest gratitude should have 
therefore urged them, unless they were prepared at once to abdi- 
cate, to second his measures, good or bad, with their whole strength 
and energy. That they neglected this plain duty is a proof of 
the weakness ” of their intellects, the baseness of their hearts. 

Thus ten of the seventeen letters disappeared to save the repu- 
tations of other members of the Bonaparte family. The two 
following were probably sacrificed to please the clerical spirit 
represented at court by the Empress Eugénie. The seminarists 
at Ghent were exhibiting in 1818 signs of disaffection. Savary 
was ordered to clap the superintendent of the seminary into 
a state prison, and to keep his whereabouts secret. All the 
seminarists over eighteen years were to be drafted into the army, 
and the rest to be distributed amongst the seminaries of France. 
Je ne sais pas, the letter (no. 1068) ends, si c’est & Tournay ou 
ailleurs qu'il y a des béguines qui se comportent mal ; chassez-les de la 
ville. Twenty-four hours later he repeated the command with slight 

6 Lettres inédites, ii. 271. 7 Ibid, ii. 272. 

78 At Eylau he had remained in possession of the field of battle. At Aspern- 
Essling his retreat into the isle of Lobau was caused by the exceptional rising of the 
Danube, which enabled the Austrians by throwing a mill into the river to break the 
only bridge that connected him with his reserves and munitions. The battles in the 


retreat from Moscow were strategic rather than tactical disasters. For instance, 
the passage of the Beresina was a tactical success, which was none the less a frightful 
catastrophe. 

* In a letter of Napoleon to Joseph (that of 3 June 1806, no. 10312 in the Corre- 
spondance) he stated the plain truth. ‘You compare the attachment of the French 
to me with that of the Neapolitans to you. That would appear an epigram. What 
love do you expect from a people for whom you have done nothing, in whose land you 
are by right of conquest with forty or fifty thousand foreigners? . . . If you had no 


French army and the ex-king of Naples no English army, who would be the stronger 
at Naples ?’ 
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variations. Whether the seminarists were in holy orders or not, 
they were to shoulder muskets. Soyez tr2s ferme contre cette pré- 
traille, mais que ce soit sans éclat. Je suis faché que le préfet ait pris 
un arrété qwil a fait imprimer. Qu’avait-il besoin de cela? Il fal- 
lait frapper et ne rien dire (no. 1069). Napoleon III did his 
best to recall to catholics the Napoleon of the concordat, and not 
the enemy of the prétraille. 

The remainder of the seventeen letters—with the exception of 
that (no. 1006) to Maret of 1 June 1818, which shows that, after the 
victories of Lutzen and Bautzen, Napoleon had the wickedness to 
desire a favourable peace—concern Hamburg in 1813. That city on 
the news of the Moscow disaster had prepared to shake off the 
French yoke, and on 18 March the garrison were forced to evacuate 
it. The importance of the place, which blocked the mouth of the 
Elbe to an English landing, and permitted Napoleon to communi- 
cate with the friendly Denmark, induced him to detach his ablest 
marshal—the man most imbued with his own spirit—Davout, to 
recover it. That much-abused general entered Hamburg at the 
end of May 1813, and remained in possession until after the abdi- 
cation of the emperor on 11 April 1814. The four letters deal with 
the organisation of the defence. The first concerns Bourrienne, who, 
according to his master, had ‘a thief’s eye.’ After being dismissed 
for dishonesty from the post of private secretary to Napoleon, the 
ex-schoolfellow of the emperor had been afforded several chances of 
redeeming his reputation, but proved constitutionally incapable of 
keeping a straight line. When French consul to the Hanseatic 
League he received, besides considerable sums from Libeck and 
Bremen, 495,000 francs from the city of Hamburg.*® These were 
ordered to be replaced, ‘ the treasury of Hamburg having become 
that of France.’ The amount, however, on further investigation 
swelled to 670,000 francs,*' and he would appear to have participated 
in breaches of the continental system to the extent of 2,000,000 
more,” of which he was allowed to retain 25 per cent. for himself,* 
if we adopt the construction most unfavourable to Napoleon. 
Literally Bourrienne was to pay over to the treasury of the ministry 
for foreign affairs for finishing the ministerial residence 75 per cent. 
of the duties he had illegally levied—an amount probably greater 
than he had then in his possession from those sources. Nor was 
this the sum total of his malversations, for when in June 1813 he 
tried to regain a footing in Hamburg, Napoleon sent an order 
(no. 1030) to Savary couched as follows : 


You will inform the Sieur Bourrienne that he is to cease every kind 


of communication with Hamburg under any pretext whatever ; for, the 
first time he writes or occupies himself directly or indirectly with the 


* Lettres inédites, ii. 139. 3! Tbid. ii. 141. 
% Tid. ii. 96. 83 Ibid. ii. 140. 
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affairs of Hamburg, I will have him arrested and make him restore every- 
thing he has robbed in that town.*4 


The letter is a blot on the character not only of Bourrienne, but 
of hisemployer. We should, however, remember that the revolution 
had destroyed all sense of pecuniary honour ; that nearly all the 
generals and public men—Barras, for example—were guilty of pecu- 
lation (Marshals Brune, Mortier, and Bernadotte figure amongst the 
men who pillaged the Hanseatic towns), and accordingly, unless he 
was prepared to cashier the greater part of his best soldiers, Napoleon 
had to wink at dishonesty. Personally above suspicion in money 
matters, he was, from the nature of things, forced to palliate laxity 
in others, but, had he suddenly become omnipotent, Soult, Masséna, 
and the rest might have found themselves expelled from the army. 
Moreover, in territories which acquiesced in his rule, he does not 
seem to have permitted such corruption ; whereas Hamburg had 
been always in a state of smouldering rebellion. 

The two letters to Marshal Davout and the one to Savary 
admirably illustrate the emperor’s attitude towards that town, and 


consequently towards Bourrienne. On 7 June 1813 he wrote to 
Davout (no. 1009) : 


I have no need to tell you that you ought to disarm the inhabitants, 
seize all the guns, sabres, gun-barrels, and powder, make domiciliary 
visits if that is necessary, and utilise everything for the defence of the 
town. Nor is there any necessity for me to tell you that you ought to 
press all the sailors, to the number of three or four thousand, and send 
them into France; that you ought also to press all the disaffected and 
send them, too, into France, to be incorporated in the 127th, 128th, and 
129th regiments. Clear thus the town of five to six thousand men, and 
let the arm of justice weigh heavily on the canaille, whose attitude could, 
it would appear, be scarcely worse.*° 


Savary, soon after, pleaded on behalf of the commercial classes in 
Paris against the measures of Davout, and drew on himself (no. 
1019) : 

My intention is to treat Hamburg very severely. . . . The prince of 
Eckmihl accordingly does only what I have ordered. In place of running 
counter to him, second him with all the means in your power. The 
cackle of the Paris bankers concerns me little.** 


Nor did a deputation from Hamburg fare better. He recounted to 
Davout in a despatch (no. 1043) of 9 July 1813 how he had 
refused to receive it until the contribution of forty-eight millions 


of francs was entirely paid, and had ordered it to quit Dresden in 
the course of the day. 


On this occasion [he proceeded] I ought to inform you of my intentions. 
I require the whole of the forty-eight millions without the deduction of a 


Lettres inédites, ii. 254. 85 Ibid. ii. 242. % Ibid. i. 247. 
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single sou. . . . As to the amnesty, you are well aware that I have given 
you carte blanche. I make no difficulty about that ; I much prefer to make 
them pay, it is the best way of punishing them. It is also necessary to 
try to reach the riff-raff, and saddle it with a portion of the war contribu- 
tion by doubling or quadrupling the poll tax and the door and window 
rates, by increasing the town dues, and by increasing the duty on sales of 
liquor in wine shops, &c. Only two or three millions will be produced ; 
but it is also advisable to hit the canaille, and to show it that one isn’t 
afraid of it. You should, besides, reach it by arresting as many roughs 
as you can and sending them into France to join the troops, and by 
seizing all the firebrands, who should be sent to the galleys and French 
prisons.*? 


Such were the seventeen letters destroyed. Those which refer 
to Napoleon’s relatives were to his credit ; the rest were not calcu- 
lated to shock the conscience of that turbulent age. It only re- 
mains in the light of the seventeen to estimate the fifteen letters 
of which the first and last sentences and the names of the corre- 
spondents have been alone preserved. 


D. The fifteen lost letters. 


Seven were to Jerome, one to Louis, one to Pauline, and two 
to Hortense, the daughter of Josephine. It is unlikely that they 
would have injured the reputation of Napoleon. 

The others were to Fouché, but of these we have unfortunately 
clues to the contents of only two. 

That of 4 March 1810 began, Faites faire un proces verbal, 
and finished, Faites faire des billets de la banque de Londres. To 
learn the signification we must retrace our steps to the war of 
1809, when the Austrian government had provided for its expenses 
by an immense issue of paper money, and Napoleon had hit upon 
the ingenious though extremely unscrupulous idea of forging 
Austrian ‘ greenbacks,’ and so paying instead of pillaging the 
conquered, and, at the same time, ruining his enemy’s currency. 
He defended this course in a letter to Fouché published by M. 
Lecestre (i. 367) : 

It is a political operation. When the house of Austria no longer has 
its paper money, it will no longer be able to make war on me... . Itis 


urgent and important that you set about this affair in a serious spirit. If 
I had destroyed this paper, I should not have had this war. 


In 1810 and earlier the notes of the bank of England were 

inconvertible (i.e. the bank was absolved by law from redeeming 

them in gold), and we were in a somewhat similar position to 

Austria. The lost letter to Fouché is an indication that Napoleon 

was about to attempt the same mancuvre towards England, 

either by surreptitiously introducing his forged notes across the 
7 Lettres inédites, ii. 261. 
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Channel, or by forcing them upon the population by a sudden 
descent on the English coast. That thoughts of invading England 
still filled his imagination we learn from, amongst other sources, 
the diary of Jerome’s wife, who accompanied the emperor and 
Marie Louise in their Belgian and Dutch tour of 1810. Under the 
date of 12 May we read ** that she had seen at Middelburg perfect 
preparations for the invasion of England by an army of 80,000 men. 
The other letter to Fouché related to the forged Austrian notes 
themselves, which after the marriage to Marie Louise were to have 
been burnt. Several subsequently found their way into circula- 
tion, and Metternich clamoured over the breach of faith. ‘ Austria 
complains that 107 . . . whence can come these 107 notes?’ are 
the only phrases extant of the vanished letter. Was, we wonder, 
the source Fouché himself? Haply it was another of the many 
causes why, two months later, the liar, traitor, thief, spy, and regicide 
received his dismissal in language of the bitterest brevity and 
humour. 


Monsieur le duc d’Otrante, your services can no longer be agreeable 
to me. It is d propos that you leave in twenty-four hours to live in your 
senatory. This letter being for no other end, I pray God keep you in 
his holy and worthy care. 


A comprehensive analysis of the forty-two letters has thus 
revealed that the main objects of their removal were to hide 
Napoleon’s opinions on the incompetence, laziness, immorality, and 
selfishness of the other members of the Bonaparte family, and 
subsidiarily not to furnish English, German, or Parisian journalists 
with weapons to attack Napoleon III through the memory of his 
uncle by removing passages from the context, and omitting to 
describe the circumstances under which orders cruel, and even 
horrible, to peaceful irresponsible citizens were dictated. That 
there was a systematic destruction of dubious documents is in no 
slight degree improbable, since, save the family epistles, most can 
be matched in the ‘ Correspondance’ itself, and—which is still more 
conclusive—the minutes of letters, if anything more terrific, that 
had actually come to the notice of the editors of the ‘ Correspon- 
dance’ and had been published in a garbled form (the objectionable 
phrases being declared to be illegible), were left untouched in the 
archives, and thus their suppressed parts are to be found in M. 
Lecestre’s collection. To quote the worst: the editors of the 
‘ Correspondance’ announced that a few lines in a letter to 


88 Correspondance inédite dela reine Catherine de Westphalie publiée par le baron 
A, du Casse, p. 32, It should not be forgotten that in 1796 a large French force 
actually sailed into Bantry Bay, though the absence of its leader, Hoche, led it to 
return without landing. 
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Soult of 13 Feb. 1804 were undecipherable, but M. Lecestre has 
restored the words : 


Arrest immediately the sailors and crew of the fisherman who has 
communicated with the English. I regret that I neglected to have him 
arrested at the time. Make him speak, and I authorise you even to 
promise him his pardon if he makes revelations ; and if you see any hesita- 
tion you can, as is the custom in the case of men accused of espionage, 
even shut his thumbs in the lock of a musket. 


There is a ghastly ring about this, and it is not astonishing 
that Napoleon has been denounced as an inhuman monster. Let 
us in justice, however, ascertain what can be advanced in his 
defence. 

First, what most critics have ignored, neither in the 
‘Lettres inédites’ nor in the thirty-two volumes of the ‘Corre- 
spondance ’ can another injunction to torture be unearthed, and so, 
until paralleled, we ought to regard the paragraph as completely 
exceptional. 

Secondly, there is no complete evidence that it was intended to 
do more than frighten the spy into a confession.*® The fisherman 
would naturally require some guarantee that his life would be spared 
other than the word of Soult, and the letter would in due course be 
shown him. His eyes would catch the fatal sentence, and, unless he 
were a very determined character—one to whom such a torture 
would be a light affair—the words would have almost as much effect 
as the physical pain they enjoined. ‘If you ask me,’ remarked 
Napoleon to Las Cases at St. Helena, ‘what was the object of my 
severe expressions and forms, I shall reply, ‘ To save me from doing 
what I threatened.” ’ As already related, at two of the most vital 
instants in his career he refused to deliver a city to the flames and 
save histhrone. Yet who would have suspected such humanity in the 
sovereign who wrote to Junot, ‘I see with pain that you have no 
other means of burning and reducing Lisbon, if it revolts, than your 
vessels. It is a poor and sad resource’?*° Like Davout, one of the 
rare individuals who understood his methods, he rejoiced in exag- 
gerated rumours of his own cruelty. 

But, supposing the order was carried out, what were the 
circumstances of its sending? They cannot alter the barbarity of 


%9 Since writing the above I have been reminded that in Fauriel’s Les derniers 
jours du Consulat the police agents of Napoleon are accused of having made use of 
the identical form of torture ordered in the letter to Soult. 

Though Fauriel, an ex-secretary of Fouché and no eye-witness of the events, is 
unworthy of credit, the editor of his treatise, M. Ludovic Lalanne, shows from 
unquestionable sources that some of the accomplices of Cadoudal complained of such 
treatment. The statements of prisoners wishing to create sympathy are not the best 
of evidence, but they certainly tend to prove that the letter to Soult was intended by 
Napoleon in grim earnest. 

© Lettres inédites, no. 235, i. 157. 
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the act, but they do differentiate Napoleon from monsters, like 
Nero, who have been cruel for cruelty’s sake. 

The date of the letter was 18 Feb. 1804, and on 22 May 1803 
France had declared war on England. The fisherman in communi- 
cating with the English had thus, even if he were innocent, raised 
the strongest suspicions that he was a spy, and, being of French 
extraction, that he was also a traitor. Whether he was or not, is 
beside the point. Statesmen are not judges, and they have to act 
on reasonable probabilities, and often in extreme haste. 

It was probable, therefore, that the fisherman was both a spy 
and a traitor, and that was not all. Beyond the shadow of a doubt 
a royalist plot directed from London was on foot to murder 
Napoleon. The rest of the letter refers to the landing of the 
assassins on the coast of France, and Napoleon, it is clear, 
imagined that the fisherman was privy to the conspiracy. ‘Two 
days after its despatch, Moreau was arrested, and the pardoned 
Moreau directed the allied armies in 1813 against those of his 
own country. Pichegru had served the Jacobins during the 
Terror, had been bought by the Bourbons in 1797, had attempted 
to play the part of Monk, had failed, and finally, having made his 
escape to England, had fought against France in 1799. On the 
28th day of the same month of February 1804, Pichegru was seized 
in Paris. On the following 9 March, Georges Cadoudal, a violent 
royalist fanatic, was captured; also in Paris, where Napoleon was 
then residing.*' Pichegru and Cadoudal were in the capital at the 
risk of their lives. To have openly deposed Napoleon was wildly 
impracticable, and they must have been present to murder him or 
await his murder. He was then at the height of his popularity. 
The duc d’Enghien, Palm, and Hofer were still alive. The army 
adored him, and, having saved France from invasion, he had 
endowed her with institutions the beneficence of which his most 
bigoted enemies could not and cannot deny. If he had been 
assassinated then, to have designed or been a party to his 
murder was, therefore, to have engaged in the most criminal 
of enterprises, which, if successful, might have plunged France 
back into the ancien régime, the detestable Directory, or the 
Terror. The new society built with such oceans of blood and 
gold was to be sacrificed to the greed and ambition of a handful 
of scoundrels. There were excellent reasons for suspecting the 
fisherman of being their accomplice, since communication with the 
English could not be for the purpose of helping them to disembark 
an army, or of warning them where the flotilla lay. An invasion of 
France from England was in 1804 incredible, and the English 
sailors, amply instructed of the proposed invasion from the camp at 


" From 18 Nov. 1803 to 18 July 1804 Napoleon was at Paris, except during the 
week 1-7 Jan. 1804. 
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Boulogne, can hardly have needed news as to the position of the 
transports. The inference certainly was that the fisherman was in 
league with the assassins, and Soult was ordered, if the promise of 
life would not loose his tongue, to apply a comparatively mild kind 
of torture. 

The history of England itself furnishes a most apposite proof 
that Napoleon must be condemned with his age. General] Picton, 
the Waterloo hero, was indicted in 1806 for having, as governor 
of Trinidad, 


caused and procured Luisa Calderon (being a young woman wnder the age 
of fowrteen years ... ) to be unlawfully, cruelly, and inhumanly 
tortured by means of fastening and affixing to the wrists of the said 
Luisa a certain rope passing through a certain pulley . . . and by such 
rope raising and pulling up the said Luisa . . . and lowering her again 
upon a certain sharp spike of wood so that the feet of the said Luisa fell 
upon the said sharp spike . . . and keeping the said Luisa so suspended 
and with the weight of her body resting on her said feet on the said spike 
for the space of half an hour, &c. (‘State Trials,’ vol. xxx., p. 229.) 


This was not traversed, but Picton’s counsel argued that Luisa 
Calderon had been an accomplice in a robbery ; that such a robbery 
by the laws of England was a capital felony, ‘and if Luisa Calderon 

. Was an accomplice ... even according to the mild and 
merciful law of this country she would have forfeited her life,’ ‘that 
the Spanish law which permitted torture reigned in Trinidad ;’ and 
that it was represented to Picton ‘ that it would be proper to inflict 
a slight torture, and he acquiesced in the suggestion and suffered 
the law to take its course.’ No final judgment was ever delivered 
against him, and he escaped scot free. Therefore a girl under 
fourteen years, who had helped to steal property, was tortured by 
Picton ; a fisherman, who was presumably a traitor and spy sus- 
pected of rebellion and of plotting assassination, may have been by 
Napoleon. 


Ill. Tae New Letters. 


Assuming, then, that the worst letters of Napoleon are in the 
volumes of M. Lecestre, it remains to consider briefly the value of 
the new documents brought to the surface. In perusing them, we 
should remember that many may have been sent merely to stimu- 
late his ministers and not to be taken literally, and lastly that, as 
M. Lecestre has remarked, separated from the 21,000 other letters, 
they must by themselves give an entirely false view of the emperor. 

As to the character of the man, they are not likely to upset the 
verdict, favourable or unfavourable, which students of the ‘ Corre- 
spondance’ have already formed, though they undoubtedly teem 
with vivid illustrations. Thus, ‘Your character and mine are 
opposed,’ he wrote (no. 1147) to Joseph a fortnight before the 
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allies entered Paris in 1814; ‘ you love to cajole men and obey 
their ideas ; I—I love them to do my pleasure and obey my ideas. 
To-day, as at Austerlitz, Iam the master.’ By the same post as 
the letter to Joseph went one (no. 1144) to Savary. 


I wish in the state no intrigue; there is no other authority than 
mine. .. . I do not want tribunes of the people. Let them remember 
that Iam the Great Tribune. The people will then always do what best 
concerns its true interests, which are the object of all my thoughts. 


With regard to fresh information, the English reader’s chief ques- 
tion will be the bearing the letters have on the history of England. 
In one of 16 Nov. 1806, Napoleon pointed out to his brother 
Louis (i. 80) that it was not probable that we should make 
attempts on the coasts, and if we did we should be soundly thrashed. 
We ‘prefer to pillage the colonies of every nation,’ he observed ; 
and addressing Louis, ‘ You don’t understand the policy of these 
gentry.’ On the following 15 Dec. he explained his plans to the 
same brother (i. 82). The continental blockade 


will ruin many commercial cities, Lyons, Amsterdam, Rotterdam ; but the 
present state of anxiety must be ended. . . . Always have your war-fleet 
armed, since that fatigues the English. All my efforts are on land ; it is 
by my land armies that I wish to reconquer the Cape and Surinam... . 
P.S. The people’s good is only accomplished by braving the opinion of the 
feeble and ignorant— 

proof that the disastrous commercial effects of the blockade 
were fully anticipated by him. Another letter to Louis a year and 
a half afterwards (i. 144-5-6) is a further admonition to have a 
powerful fleet to harass England. 


Your honour and that of your people and the success of the common 
cause are bound up with the efforts you make. There is no call for ‘ ifs’ 
or ‘buts;’ it is necessary to succeed. Disperse every obstacle, and take 
such measures that the vessels in course of construction be promptly 
launched, and those disarmed be repaired and sent to sea. 


We learn incidentally that he still regarded his flotilla as ‘one 
of his chief arms against England,’ and on 7 Sept. 1807 he 
reminded Champagny (i. 105) that on the following 1 Oct. it would 
be in perfect order, and that there would be ‘a large army at 
Boulogne, ready to attempt a coup de main on England.’ We catch 
in the same letter to Louis a glimpse of the new weapon Napoleon 
had himself placed in our hands. His brother having asked for a 
loan of 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 francs, he explained that he had 
no money to lend, since ‘the expenses of my armies in Spain and 
Dalmatia eat up everything.’ That was written on 18 Feb. 1808. 
On 31 July, Sir Arthur Wellesley landed in Portugal. 

The war in Spain was not, however, the sole disturbing element 
in his calculations against England. On 6 Feb. 1809 he com- 
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plained (i. 280) to his minister at St. Petersburg that the conduct 


of Austria had prevented him forming his camps at Boulogne, 
Brest, and Toulon. 


These three camps would have carried fright into England, because I 
should have menaced ail her colonies. Austria becomes every day more and 
more stupid, and I am persuaded it will be impossible to injure England 
without first forcing that power to disarm. 


‘ Austria,’ he urges to Caulaincourt (i. 270) for the benefit of Russia, 
‘cannot say that this armament represents her permanent military 
strength. She has no means of keeping it up. She puts Europe 
into a crisis. She will pay for the broken pots.’ She did at 
Eckmihl and Wagram, but Aspern-Essling was a second Eylau. 

England herself having a miniature Spain in Ireland, Napoleon 
turned the persecution of the Roman catholics to the best account 


he could, seeing that he was unable to land there an army as we 
could in the Peninsula. 


It is necessary [he urged the pious Fouché, i. 93] to make a 
great outcry, above all in the local journals of Brittany, La Vendée, 
Piedmont, and Belgium, against the persecutions of the Irish catholics 
by the English church. . . . The cruelty and baseness of England 
towards the Irish catholics, who for the last hundred years have been 
suffering a perpetual St. Bartholomew, must be exposed. Always say, 


instead of protestants, Anglican church ; for we have protestants, but no 
Anglican church, in France. 


Reverting to Spain, the presence of the English there caused 
him at first only a little uneasiness, if not positive pleasure. On 
the retreat of Sir John Moore he informed Fouché in exulting 


language (i. 260) that the English had ‘cowardly and shamefully 
abandoned the Spaniards.’ 


It appeared [he continued, doubtless with a smile] that they had 
collected 10,000 horses, to escape the quicker. Have all that written up 
in the newspapers. Have caricatures, songs, popular ditties made ; have 


them translated into German and Italian, so that they may be spread in 
Italy and Germany. 


Was there, it may be asked en passant, more foundation for the 
following letter to Clarke of 26 June 1810? 


In the Irish battalion, which has been in Spain, a great number of 
English prisoners of war have been recruited, and have since deserted. 
The Irish regiment has thus lost this year more than 1,000 English 
deserters, who had been recruited. Express my discontent to the 


recruiting sergeants of the regiment for having thus recruited from the 
English (ii. 617). 


To resume : the English, Caulaincourt must know (i. 269), ‘ have 
lost nearly half their army. . . . You can believe the bulletins exactly ; 
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they tell everything,’ * and Corunna, when it came, was nothing to the 
master of thirty and more journals, being with Talavera a glorious 
victory for the French. On Talavera he commented (i. 352), ‘ The 
Euglish blood flows at last! It is the best prognostic of our 
finally arriving at peace.’ He had himself, however, no delusions 
as to the result, and he bade (i. 879) Berthier intimate to Victor, 
who had been in command, that the emperor ‘ preserved no preju- 
dice against him for the affair of Talavera,’ though he had seen 
with pain qu'on ait attaqué en détail au lieu de le faire ensemble ; 
prophetic criticism on Napoleon’s own manceuvres at Waterloo. Even 
the truth of Vittoria was tobe entirely concealed; his ministers having 
to lie with one voice to the effect that ‘ the loss was equal on both 
sides,’ and that the English were passing off a hundred guns and 
military wagons voluntarily left behind ‘for pieces of cannon with 
their teams taken on the field of battle’ (ii. 266). 

Respecting other than English affairs these volumes are of the 
greatest interest. Napoleon’s policy towards his brothers, the press, 
the police, and the pope, his systems of public and private finance, 
and his application of terrorism are fully exemplified, and the letters 
act as an excellent check on the memoir-makers. Moreover the 
new letters supplement, explain, and modify deductions drawn from 
the correspondence of other actors in the Titanic struggle. Here 
is an example. Amongst the last quotations in Lanfrey’s History 
is one from a letter of Jerome to Napoleon dated 5 December 
1811. It was inserted, with evident approval, to illustrate the 
blindness of the emperor to the vast dangers which threatened him 
from a German insurrection, if he should venture on a campaign 
in Russia. 


If any persons speak to your majesty of tranquillity and submission 
{Lanfrey’s quotation runs], they deceive you. Excitement exists in the 
highest degree, the wildest hopes are fostered and nursed with 
enthusiasm ; the example of Spain is everywhere welcomed, and should 
war break out, every country situated between the Rhine and the Oder 
will be the focus of a vast and energetic insurrection. 


The -historian, after an extract from a letter of the emperor to 
Davout, in which the latter and Rapp are severely reproved for 
placing similar ‘ rhapsodies’ under his eyes, his time being ‘too 
precious to waste on such twaddle’ . .. which ‘only serves to 
make him lose his time and to soil his mind by absurd pictures or 
suppositions,’ then proceeds to reflect in this wise : 


In presence of such hallucinations, caused by pride and infatuation, 
we seem to hear Macbeth in his delirium insulting the messengers who 
announce to him the approach of the enemy’s armies : 


“ The italics are mine. 
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‘Bring me no more reports; let them fly all; 
The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never sway with doubt, or shake with fear.’ 


In the same way had this upstart, this great calculator, this observer, 
once so full of penetration, and so prompt to seize every circumstance 
which could serve him, now ended by falling into a passion, like a child, 
against the tranquil and sovereign power of facts. ... He no longer 
deigned to enter into any discussion with the force of things. 


This was the ‘ upstart’s’ reply to Jerome : 


Paris; 10 December 1811. 

I receive your letter of the 5th December. LIonly see init two facts : * 
(1st) that the landlords in Hamburg and Magdeburg are leaving their 
houses to avoid paying the heavy additional taxes you are levying on 
them ; (2ndly) that you do not believe in the loyalty of your army, and 
warn me not to count on it. 

As to the first matter, that doesn’t concern me. I have constantly 
recommended you as a principle to keep down the enemies of France, not 
to repose excessive trust in them, and by according greater trust to 
the generals commanding at Magdeburg, to insure the safety of that 
important fortress; lastly, to put order and economy into the finances of 
Westphalia, which is the worst governed state in the Confederation. 

As to the second matter, it is just what I have been ceaselessly 
repeating to you since the day you mounted your throne. A few troops, 
but troops well picked, and a more economical administration would have 
been of greater advantage to you and the common cause. 

When you have facts to tell me, I will listen to them with pleasure. 
When, on the contrary, you desire to send me pictures, I beg you will 


spare me. In teaching me that your administration is bad, you teach me 
nothing new.‘ 


That Napoleon was on the whole calculating justly, ‘the 
tranquil and sovereign power of facts’ proved. By the end 
of 1812 the ‘Grande Armée’—to use the expressive phrase of 
King Joseph’s aide-de-camp Colonel Desprez—was ‘dead,’ a 
disaster which neither Napoleon nor Davout nor Jerome had 
cause to anticipate. Nevertheless, in 1813 Napoleon was in the 
vicinity of Berlin as late as September, and the armies of Austria 
and Russia, not the insurgent Germans, mainly decided the battle 
of Leipzig (16-19 Oct. 1813). What, we wonder, would have 
become of Jerome’s prophecy had Napoleon obtained even a 
moderate amount of success in Russia? The king of Westphalia 
in his heart of hearts was doubtless speculating on the future of 
his own kingdom if Napoleon were to die in the war. The emperor 
was reckoning on a different basis. Even if defeated, his immense 
prestige, intellect, and will would be left, and he who had recovered 
from Eylau and Aspern would be equal to crushing any insurrection 


%% The italics are mine. 
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in Germany. His mistake in reality was a technical mistake in 
war, not a general mistake in policy, and his under-estimation of 
the difficulties of invading Russia was rendered fatal by an excep- 
tionally fine and late autumn being followed by an exceptionally 
severe winter. For the first time, moreover, in his career he did 
not rise superior to the occasion in intellect, will, or physique. 
His body gave out at the Borodino, his will failed him at Malo 
Jaroslavetz, and he had not foreseen with accuracy the conditions 
of a winter campaign in so high a latitude or had ignored its 
possibility. One of the new letters (no. 935) goes far to explain 
his ruin: 

The enemy [he wrote on 18 November to Maret] have the habit and 
experience of moving on ice, which gives them in winter an immense 
advantage over us. An ammunition wagon or gun, which we cannot 
get up the smallest ravine without losing twelve to fifteen horses 
and as many hours, they with their ‘runners’ and other specially made 
contrivances get over quicker than if there were no ice. 


Surely ‘runners’ might have been provided for the French. 

A word as to the style: if ever the saying that the ‘style is the 
man’ is true, it is in the case of Napoleon, and the uniqueness 
of his character is reflected in these letters, which differ from 
the literary man’s as liquid air from ice. The multiplicity of 
ideas, metaphors, and facts, the paucity not poverty of words are 
astounding, and to such an extent had he brought the art of speaking 
through ink to perfection that his voice from every page is clearly 
heard across the century. Unconsciously there recurs to the 
memory a picture in Thiébault’s ‘Memoirs’ of one moment in 
that furious ride of Napoleon’s (iv. 279) when, ceasing to direct the 
pursuit of Sir John Moore, he flew back to Paris. 


As I was approaching Burgos . . . my valet said to me, ‘I believe 
there’s the emperor!’ I was hastily opening the door to alight, when 
a voice cried out, ‘Who’s in that carriage?’ and scarcely had Jacques 
time to reply ‘ General Thiébault,’ when I was passed by Savary at 
full gallop, and by the emperor, flogging with his riding-whip his 
aide-de-camp’s horse on the crupper, whilst digging the rowels of his 
spurs into his own, as he made that incredible ride, during which in 
three hours and a half he passed from Valladolid to Burgos, a distance of 
twenty-three Spanish leagues. A good minute behind them Duroc and 
the emperor’s Mameluke were hurrying along. At an equal distance 
galloped a guide doing his utmost to overtake them; and four other 
guides were following as best they could. 


J. B. Rys. 
















Notes and Documents 


NOTES ON SOME CHRONOLOGICAL QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE 
PERSECUTION OF DIOCLETIAN. 


I. 


Tue edict of Diocletian against the Manichees' is commonly dated 
in 296 or 297, or, as Mommsen prefers, 302. It is far more savage 
in character than the first edict against the Christians issued in 
803; but it contains the provision for burning ‘ their abominable 
books,’ and is therefore the first trace of such a policy. 

Canon Mason? once attempted to clear Diocletian by shifting 
the date to 308, and assuming that Galerius had restored him 
against his will at Carnuntum in 307 as a purely nominal partner 
in the empire. As that theory is in some ways tempting, it may 
be as well to place on record the reasons why it is untenable, though 
I understand that its author has now abandoned it. It rests on 
Haenel’s text, which runs Impp. Maszimianus, Diocletianus et 
Maximinus nobilissimi A.A.A. Juliano proconsuli Africae .. . Dat. 
pridie Kal. April. Alexandriae. Given this text and looking no 
further, there is a fair case for explaining the preference of 
Maximian to Diocletian (in this law alone out of some 1200) by 
referring it to the younger Maximian (commonly called Galerius), 
and dating it after Maximin Daza made himself Augustus in 308. 
But (1) the reading is corrupt (Huschke). The manuscript 
evidence is confused, but decidedly against it ; and Mommsen boldly 
reads the usual Impp. Diocletianus et Maximianus A.A. et Constan- 
tius et Maximianus nob. C.C., giving 293-305 as the limits of date. 
However that may be, (2) the reading is impossible. Diocletian 
might give orders to a proconsul of Africa, but neither Galerius 
nor Maximin, for Africa was under Alexander and Maxentius, and 
therefore subject to neither of them. So Dr. Mason proposes an 
imaginary proconsul of Armenia. A proconsul of Asia or of Achaia 
would at least have had a real existence: but the dilemma is hope- 
less. Galerius ruled both Asia and Achaia; but he was certainly 
not at Alexandria after 308. Maximin could date from Alexandria ; 
but he never ruled Achaia at all, and Asia only after the death of 
Galerius. 


' Mos. et Rom. Legum Collatio, xv. 3. ? Persec. of Diocl. 279. 
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Thus we are thrown back on Diocletian, and have to choose 
between his visits of 296-7 and 302. Mommsen prefers the latter, 
but the former much better suits the hostile allusions to Persia. 
Maximian was also busy in Africa with the Quinquegentiani. It 
may be added that though it might be too bold to find Julianus in 
the M. IVLLIO T NO (five letters lost) of C. I. L. t. viii. 
no. 1550, one of the years 295-6 and 296-7 is open for his pro- 
consulship. For that matter, 302 is open too, for we have no 
certain dates between Dionysius in March 298, and Anullinus in 
June 303, though Tertullus may fall in the interval. Upon the 
whole, the allusions to Persia may decide us for 31 March 297, after 
the suppression of Achillaeus. 


II. 


There is an interesting difficulty about certain dates in Eusebius 
de martyribus Palaestinae. Most writers overlook it, or vaguely sur- 
mise that something is wrong; and even Bruno Violet, the last 
laborious German,’ tosses it aside with something like impatience. It 
is easily stated. On four occasions Eusebius adds the days of the 
week to the year and the day of the month, which he gives for all 
his martyrs. The difficulty is that we get an impossible date every 
time. Let us first notice that Eusebius treats Macedonian and 
Roman months as identical. Thus, when he says that Dystrus 24 
is a. d.ix. Kal. Apr., he means that Dystrus corresponds day for day 
with March. He begins, then, by tellirg us that Diocletian's first 
edict, which was issued 24 Feb. 303, and was received at Caesarea ‘ 
19 March, was published throughout Palestine in Xanthicus or ‘April. 
I cannot follow Bruno Violet in seeing a contradiction in these two 
last facts. From this point, then, he seems to reckon the years of the 
persecution. Here again Bruno Violet has failed to prove that he 
begins these years in January Then come the four dates, thus— 

1. (c. 1.) Procopius, the first martyr, Acoiov pnvos é8doun, po 
érta Eiéév “lovviwvy Aéyour’ av rapa ‘Pwpaiows, jyépa tetpad. 
caSBarov in the first year. No various reading to notice. 
Thursday, 7 June, 303. That day was Monday. 

2. (c. 4.) Apphianus Fav6@:Kcd pnvos Sevtépa, iris av ein Tecod- 
pov Nevvev ’Arpirdior, in the third year. No various reading to 
notice. This must be 806, not 305, for Maximin Daza figures 
in the story, and he only became Caesar 1 May 305. The date will 
be Friday, 2 April 306. That day was Tuesday. 

8. (c. 6.) Agapius 7po d@dexa Karavidy AexeuSpiwr, i) yévort’ 
adv pnvos Alou eixads, tpocaBBarov jpyépa, in the fourth year, viz. 
20 Nov. 306: but what day of the week? IlpocdB8Sarov is a rare 
word, but its associations point to Friday, which is the reading of 


3 Texte u. Untersuchungen, xvi. 4. ‘ H, E. viii. 1. 
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the Syriac. But Friday 20 Nov. is an impossible date throughout 
the persecution, not occurring between 302 and 313. It seems, 
therefore, better either to follow the Venetian Menaewm and the 
Synaxarium Sirmondi, which seems well informed on these November 
martyrs, in reading 19 Nov.; or else, if it be not too bold a con- 
jecture, it may be that wpood8Barov was sometimes used by 
Christians for Saturday, or is put down by mistake for Saturday. 
However, 20 Nov. 306 was Wednesday. 

4. (c. 1.) Theodosia of Tyre, wnvos Sevtépa Zavdixod, iris éaori 
mpo tecodpwov Novvewv 'Ampirdilwv, év ait Kupiaxh juépa THs TOD 
cwTHpos hua@v avacrdcews in the fifth year: viz. Easter day (or at 
any rate, Sunday) 2 April 308. That day was Friday. One Greek 
manuscript has 4 April, which in 308 was Sunday: but it keeps 
the inconsistent a. d. iv. Non. Apr. The Syriac says Sunday 
without defining it. The Synaxarium Sirmondi and some Menaea 
give 29 May. They do not mention the day of the week ; but this 
was Sunday in 309. 

Now comes the question. All four dates being wrong, where is 
the mistake? Is it in the Roman dating? Hardly. At one time, 
indeed, the calendar was a chaos in the East. The months began 
on different days, varied in length, and even held different places 
in the calendars of different cities. Thus Dius was the first month 
at Gaza, the second at Ascalon; and in both cities the calendar 
was really Egyptian. So, too, it was the second month at Tyre, 
but began 18 Oct. instead of 27 Oct.; while at Sidon it stood 
fourth, and answered to January. But long beforé the time of 
Eusebius the Macedonian months exactly corresponded to the 
Roman. Doubtless it is conceivable that he may have overlooked 
some survival of, say, the old Tyrian calendar, and set down 
Xanthicus 2 for 2 April when it really meant 22 March or 19 April. 
But Eusebius was not likely to make such a mistake, and there is 
no evidence that he did. What then? Is it a mere blunder, as 
Bruno Violet thinks ? 

Possibly the error lurks in the year. Suppose we assume the 
other data to be correct, and adjust the year to them. Thus: 

1. Procopius the first martyr, Thursday, 7 June, in the first 
year of the persecution. This is right for 305. 

2. Apphianus on+Friday, 2 April, in the third year. This is 
right for 308. 

8. Agapius on Friday, 19 Nov., in the fourth year. This is 
right for 308. 

4. Theodosia on Sunday (perhaps Easter), 2 April, in the fifth 
year. This is right for 310, when Easter day was 2 April. 

Thus most of the difficulty vanishes if we may take it that 
Eusebius is not counting from the first edict in 303, but from the 
accession of Maximin Daza, 1 May, 305. But this is precisely what 
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we cannot do. He does seem indeed to reckon from 805, when he 
tells us (c. 18) first that the persecution raged for seven years and 
abated in the eighth, then that it lasted eight full years. The 
Syriac also puts the execution of Silvanus in the eighth year. The 
seventh year from May 3805 carries us past the last execution at 
Caesarea, 7 March which will be in 312, and the eighth brings us 
nearly to Maximin’s final edict in May or June 313. Against this, 
however, must be set his statement (H.E. viii. 15) that it lasted ten 
years in all, abating at the beginning of the eighth. 

But the decisive argument is the structure of the De martyribus 
Palaestinae.. It would be wrong to lay stress on the apparent con- 
nexion of Procopius with the first edict, for we know that the book is 
imperfect at this point. Procopius may have suffered in 305, and still 
have been the first martyr. The first three edicts required no blood- 
shed. However a Christian might suffer under them, his life was in 
no direct danger. The savage fourth edict seems to have been issued 
at the ludi saeculares of April 804. So far the Passio S. Savini 
seems historical, though Eugenius Hermogenianus was not then 
Praef. Urbi. But the edict may conceivably have been kept back, 
perhaps by Diocletian, till Maximin was able to enforce it. So far 
the difficulties are not insuperable; but as we go on we are forced 
back on the date 808. After Procopius in June come the efforts to 
make the clergy (no mention of others) sacrifice according to the 
third edict. Then the Syriac connects Alphaeus and Zacchaeus, 
and the Greek Romanus, with the amnesty of the Vicennalia, and 
the Syriac and the Venetian Menaeum tell us how Diocletian changed 
his punishment. Then in the second year Timotheus of Gaza is 
connected with what looks very like the fourth edict. After this the 
abdication of Diocletian and the accession of Maximin. 

This settles the question that Eusebius did count from 308 ; but 
it does not touch the fact that the four dates are given as if he 
counted from 305. The conclusion is that the days of the week 
must be rejected. We plainly cannot remove Procopius from 303, 
nor Apphianus from 806; nor does there seem any very strong 
reason for shifting Agapius. Theodosia’s case is far stronger; and 
the mention of Easter day might clinch the case for 310, if it were 
not directly contradicted by the fact that the last of the Palestinian 
martyrs was given to the beasts three wegks before—Eubulus, 
7 March in the seventh year. 

It would seem that the days of the month give the real dates, 
and that when Eusebius added the days of the week, he gave them 
as if from the calendar of the next year but one. Given 2 April for 
Theodosia, this would bring him to the statement that it was Easter 
day ; but in the more careful Syriac he softens this into Sunday, 
4 April, which being Sunday in 808, may possibly be right; but 
29 May is evidently a later story. H. M. Gwarkin. 
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INDICTIONS AT ROME, 726-775 


In the April number of this review appeared a note by Mr. Hodgkin 
entitled ‘ The Chronology of Theophanes in the Eighth Century,’ in 
which he supports the theory of Professor Bury and M. Hubert as 
to the system of reckoning indictions during the period 726-775, 
and carries it a step further by supposing that the new method of 
reckoning was not confined to the eastern provinces, but extended 
even to Rome; though, curiously enough, he accepts the con- 
clusions of M. Hubert, whose argument is based upon the assump- 
tion that the old method of calculation continued to be used at 
Rome. I have discussed the whole question in an article which 
will shortly appear in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, and shall 
therefore not touch upon that here, but confine myself to the new 
point raised by Mr. Hodgkin. 

Now in a matter of this kind no sound conclusion can be 
based upon a few isolated documents, and I have therefore set 
down all the dates which bear upon the point. In the dates given 
below I omit the postconsulates of Constantine and the regnal 
years of Leo IV, which are calculated from dates falling within the 
disputed period, and give only the regnal years of Leo III and 
Constantine, which are calculated from the two fixed points, 
March 25, 717, and March 25, 720. 


(1) Jaffé 2174. Imp. Leone a. X P. C. ejus a. X sed et Const. 
Imp. ... a. VII ind. X. Nov. 22. The indictional date is by the old 
reckoning 726, by Mr. Hodgkin’s reckoning 725. The regnal years give 
726. 

(2) J. 2251. Imp. Leonea. XXIII P. C. ejus a. XXIII . . . Const. 

. a. XX ind. VIII. Oct. 29. The indiction is by the old reckoning 
739, by Mr. Hodgkin’s 738. The regnal years give 739. 

(8) J. 2262. Imp. Const.a. XXIV ind. XI. Apr.1. The indiction is 
by the old reckoning 748, by Mr. Hodgkin’s 742. The regnal year gives 
7438. 

(4) The Synod of Rome, dated Imp. Const. a. XXVI . . . ind. XIV. 
Oct. 25. The indiction is by the old reckoning 745, by Mr. Hodgkin’s 
744. The regnal year gives 745. 

(5) J. 2274. Imp. ... Comst....a. XXVIII... ind. XIV. 
Oct. 31. The indiction is by the old reckoning 745, by Mr. Hodgkin’s 
744. The regnal year gives 746, but, as the letter was clearly written 
immediately after the synod, we must read ‘XX VI,’ which gives 745. 

(6) J. 2276. Imp. Const.a. XXVI... ind. XIV. Jul. 1. The 
indiction is by the old reckoning 746, by Mr. Hodgkin’s 745. The regnal 
year gives 745. 

(7) J. 2277. Imp. Const.a. XXVIII... ind. XV. Jan. 5. The 
indiction is by the old reckoning 747, by Mr. Hodgkin’s 746. The 
regnal year gives 748.! 


! The very slight change ‘ Jun.’ for ‘ Jan.’ would give 747. 
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(8) and (9). J. 2291, 2292. Imp. Const. a. XXXII... ind. V. 
Nov. 4. The indiction is by the old reckoning 751, by Mr. Hodgkin’s 750. 
The regnal year gives 751. 

(10) J.2807. Imp. Const.a. XXXIIind. V. May 20. The indiction 


is by the old reckoning 752, by Mr. Hodgkin’s 751. The regnal year 
gives 751. 


(11) J. 2881. Imp. Const. a. XXXVIII ...ind. X. Feb. 26. 


The indiction is by the old reckoning 757, by Mr. Hodgkin’s 756. The 
regnal year gives 758.? 


(12) J. 2842. Imp. Const. a. XL... ind. XII. Feb. 5. The 
indiction is by the old reckoning 759, by Mr. Hodgkin’s 758. The 
regnal year gives 760. 

(18) Synod of Rome, dated Imp. Const. a. XLI... ind. XIV. 
June 2. The indiction is by the old reckoning 761, by Mr. Hodgkin’s 760. 
The regnal year gives 760. 


(14) J. 2895. Imp. Const. a. LIII... ind. X. Feb. 20. The 


indiction is by the old reckoning 772, by Mr. Hodgkin’s 771. The regnal 
year gives 773.3 


We see, then, that out of fourteen dates seven agree with the 
old reckoning, and three with Mr. Hodgkin’s, while four, though 
not agreeing with either, are nearer to the old than to the new; 
and the first five, which date from a time when the regnal 
numbers were smaller, and therefore less likely to be miscalculated, 
all agree with the old system. Further, in the life of Stephen III 
it is stated that Sergius and Waldipert entered Rome on July 29,* 
the eve of 88. Abdon and Sennen, ind. 6, and two days afterwards, 
i.e. July 31, on a Sunday, Waldipert and others elected a certain 
Philip to the papacy. Now the indiction by the old reckoning is 
768, by Mr. Hodgkin’s 767, while July $1, 768, fell on a Sunday. 

Though it seems to me impossible to accept Mr. Hodgkin’s 
opinion as to the reckoning of indictions, he is, I believe, quite 
right in insisting that in the matter of the discrepancy between 
Theophanes and the papal letters as to the length of Artavazd’s reign 
the preference should be given to the latter ; but how this bears on 
the question of the indictions I am unable to understand. Since 
the date of Artavazd’s accession depends on the reckoning of the 
indictions, it is clearly impossible to deduce anything from his 
regnal years as to the indictional reckoning. His reign was either 
from 741 to 748, or from 742 to 744; but no number of documents 
dated by his regnal years will enable us to say which it was until 
we know the method of calculating the indictions. 


E. W. Brooks. 


* The slight change ‘ Mai.’ for ‘ Mar.’ would give 757. 

* The slight change ‘ Mai.’ for ‘ Mar.’ would give 772. 

* The text has ‘ XXVIII,’ but, as the feast of SS. Abdon and Sennen is July 30, 
we must read ‘XXVIIII;’ see Duchesne’s note. 
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THE GREAT COMMENDATION TO KING EDGAR IN 973. 


Few events in Old-English history are more generally known than 
the tale of the rowing of king Edgar on the river Dee by eight 
tributary kings. As the king of the Scots is said to have been one 
of the rowers, this event has become involved in the dreary contro- 
versies as to the relationship of the Scotch kings tothe English crown. 
Mr. E. W. Robertson: has boldly maintained that the English 
claims rest upon post-conquest forgeries or insertions in the 
chronicle, and he makes much capital out of the alleged impossi- 
bilities in the account of the Commendation of 973. Mr. Freeman ?” 
has shown how baseless are some of Mr. Robertson’s arguments, 
and concluded that he ‘ would never have satisfied himself with 
such futile arguments except under the influence of strong national 
partiality.’ * 

The Worcester (D), Peterborough (E), and Canterbury (F) 
MSS. of the chronicle record under 972, an error for 973,‘ that 
Edgar led his fleet to Chester, and that there six kings met him 
and pledged themselves to be his fellow-workers (efen-wyrhtan) by 
sea and by land. The authority for the episode of the rowing is 
Florence of Worcester,’ who gives the names of eight kings, Kenneth, 
king of the Scots,®° Malcolm, king of the Cumbrians, and six others. 
Mr. Robertson makes much of the increase in the number of the 
tributary kings, maintains that the king of the Scots could not 
have been present, that ‘there could have been no “king of the 
Cumbrians” at this time,’ and that ‘Malcolm, king of the Cum- 
brians, is undoubtedly a myth.’ From his language an inexpe- 
rienced reader would conclude that the conscientious Florence was 
on the same plane of credibility as the Liber Landavensis, a work 
that comes from the district of, and is probably influenced by the 
brain of, Geoffrey of Monmouth. On a question involving so much 
national feeling the conclusions of a disinterested foreigner will 
carry more weight than those of Englishmen or Scotchmen. 
The distinguished Danish historian, Professor Steenstrup, after 


' Scotland under her Early Kings, Edinburgh, 1862, ii. 384 sqqg. To the two 
spurious charters quoted by him (pp. 388-9) may be added the Ely charter of 970 (Cart. 
Sawon. iii. 557). 

* Norman Conquest, i. 575, note G. 3 Ibid. i. 579. 

* Steenstrup, Normannerne, ii. 200. 

° Sub ann. 973. It is also found in William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, § 148 
(Rolls Series, i. 165). The bishop of Oxford, in his preface, ii. cxxix, leaves the ques- 
tion undecided whether William borrowed from Florence or frora a common original. 
If this common original existed, it would throw backwards the date of the composition 
of the work known to us under Florence’s name, for Malmesbury occasionally agrees 
in wording with Florence. 

* Kenneth, it may be noted, is clearly treated as acknowledging Edgar’s supremacy 
in the tradition recorded by Malmesbury, § 156 (i. 177), of Edgar’s summoning him to 
give counsel, and of Kenneth’s apology to Edgar for speaking slightingly of him. 
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critically examining Mr. Robertson’s arguments, comes to the con- 
clusion that there is nothing to prove that the eight kings could 
not have met Edgar at Chester, and that, despite a few possible 
mistakes, we cannot deny the existence of these princes or Edgar’s 
supremacy over them.’ 

It is possible that some of Florence’s statements may have been 
influenced by the numerous tales of Edgar’s glories still current 
among the people in his time,* but that he had authority for 
giving the number of tributary kings as eight, and for including the 
king of the Scots and of the Cumbrians, can be proved by the 
evidence of a contemporary. This is no less a person than Ailfric, 
the great prose writer. As the pupil and friend of bishop Atthel- 
wold, who shared with Dunstan the direction of Edgar’s policy, 
ZElfric had good opportunities of knowing what really happened. 
He lived to contrast the sad days of Aithelred’s reign with the 
peace and glory of Edgar’s time, and in his ‘ Life of St. Swithin,’ 


written in or about 996,° he thus plaintively recalls the greatness of 
the latter king : '° 


And we secgad to sodan pet se tima wes gesexlig 

And wynsum on Angelcynne pa 5a Eadgar cynineg 
Pone Cristendom gefyrérode and fela munuclifa arerde. 
And his cynerice wes wunigende on sibbe 

Swa pet man ne gehyrde gif enig scyphere were 
Buton agenre leode pe dis land heoldon 

And ealle a cyningas pe on pysum iglande weron, 
Cumera and Scotta, comon to Eadgare 

Hwilon anes deges eahta cyningas, 

And hi ealle gebugon to Eadgares wissunge. 


Translation: And we may truly say that the time was happy and 
joyful in England when king Edgar advanced religion and founded many 
monasteries, and his realm remained in peace, so that one never heard 
of any fleet except of one’s own folk then dwelling in this land; and all 
the kings of this island, of Cumbrians and of Scots, eight kings, came to 


Edgar once upon a time on one day, and they all bowed to Edgar’s 
government. 


That this submission was brought about by peaceable means 
may be concluded from Ailfric’s words quoted above. In the 
epilogue to his paraphrase of the book of Judges, he states more 


7 Normannerne (‘ Danske og Norske Riger paa de Brittiske @er i Daneveldens 
Tidsalder ’), iii. 203, Copenhagen, 1882. 

* Cf. William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, § 148. 

® Professor Dietrich, in his admirable article on Alfric in the Zeitschrift fiir 
historische Theologie, xxvi. 231 (1856), ascribes this work to 996. He concludes that 
Zilfric was born about 955, and that he was a monk at Winchester under Zthelwold, 
who died in 984 (p. 217 &c.). The life of St. Swithin was written after Aithelwold’s 
death and after that of Dunstan in 988 ; J. H. Ott, Ueber die Quellen des Heiligenleben 
in Aélfrics ‘ Lives of Saints, I.,’ inaugural dissertation, Halle, 1892, p. 53. 

'° Lives of Saints, ed. Skeat, 1885, part ii. p. 468 (Early English Text Society). 
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clearly that God subdued Eadgar’s opponents, kings and earls, so 
that they submitted to him without any fighting." 


W. H. Srevenson. 


AN UNPUBLISHED ‘ REVOCATIO” BY HENRY II. 


Tue text of the following letter from Henry II, revoking all his 
encroachments on the ancient liberties of the English Church, is 
taken from a late 15th century copy in a MS. recently acquired 
by the British Museum.' The original is not extant, and no 
mention is made of it by the chroniclers. On the face of it, how- 
ever, it seems likely enough to be genuine. In substance it is merely 
a formal declaration to the same effect as the seventh article of the 
oath which Henry took at Avranches, in order to purge himself from 
the murder of Becket ;? but it contains, in addition or expansion, 
an express renunciation of claim to the revenues of ecclesiastical 
benefices during vacancies. As it purports to have been written 
in the presence of the legates Albert and Theodwin, and in fulfil- 
ment of the penance enjoined by them, it may presumably be 
assigned to the same date as the oath of purgation, viz. 21 May 
or 27 September, 1172.* It is addressed to the prior and convent 
of the church of Canterbury, and to many other persons of the 
realm of England assembled in the conventual church of Holy 
Trinity (i.e. the cathedral church) at Canterbury—an assembly 
of whose composition and proceedings no record appears to exist. 
The first part of the volume which contains this copy consists of 
theological tracts, written about the middle of the 15th century. 
The last of these, ‘ Tractatus parvus de excusationibus in peccatis,’ 
ends on f. 95, leaving a blank space; the Revocatio has been 
inserted here, and on the margin of the opposite page. It is 
immediately followed (ff. 950-99) by copies of other documents 
relating to the ecclesiastical disturbances of Henry’s reign, viz. 
(1) the mandate and praecipe issued in 1164 for the seizure of the 
revenues and goods of Becket’s clerks ;* (2) the edict of Michael- 
mas, 1169;° (8) the constitutions of Clarendon. The rest of the 
volume is filled with theological miscellanea in various hands of 
the late 15th and early 16th centt., including the ‘ Bulla in Coena 


"' Liber Iudicum, ed. Grein, Bibliothek der ags. Prosa, i. 265: ‘Eadgar se »Sela 
and se anreda cyning arerde Godes lof on his leode gehwer, ealra cininga swidost 
ofer Engla peode, and him God gewilde his wiSerwinnan a, cyningas and eorlas, pet 
hi comon him to buton eleum gefeohte fri8es wilniende, him underpeodde to pam pe 
he wolde, and he wes gewurSod wide geond land.’ 

' Additional MSS. 34807. ? Gerv. Cant. i. 239. 

* Materials for History of T. Becket, vii. 521 (J. C. Robertson puts the date 
28 May, having mistakenly interpreted ‘Vocem jocunditatis’ Sunday as the Sunday 
after Ascension day, instead of the fifth Sunday after Easter) ; Gerv. Cant. i. 238-9. 
* Materials, v. 151, 152. 5 Ibid. vii. 147. 
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Domini’ of Julius II. (1508). The earliest mark of ownership is 
the entry, ‘Robert Johnson oweth this Booke, witnes William 
Chadwicke,’ on f. 29b, in a 16th cent. hand. 


J. A. HeRBER?. 


Rew. zacio et resignacio omnium consuetudinum quas Henricus [Secundus}® 
induxit contra antiquas libertates ecclesie Anglicane. 


In Dei nomine Amen ete. Anno Domini millesimo C.lxiiij’? etc. Coram 
venerabilibus in Christo patribus et dominis Alberto diuina dignacione 
tituli Sancti Laurencii in lucina et Theodino tituli Sancti Vitalis pres- 
biteris Cardinalibus et apostolice sedis legatis. Priori et conuentui 
Ecclesie Cantuarie ac aliis quampluribus regni Anglie personis in ecclesia 
conuentuali Sancte Trinitatis Cantuarie predicte congregatis. Nos 
Henricus Dei gracia Rex Anglie, Dux Normannie etc., penitenciam a 
vobis dominis legatis auctoritate apostolice [sic] nobis in remissionem 
omnium peccatorum nostrorum iniunctam humiliter et deuote perficere 
volentes, in hiis scriptis publice et palam reuocamus, abdicamus, renun- 
ciamus et resignamus omnes illas malas consuetudines contra antiquas 
libertates Ecclesie Anglicane per nos nequiter inductas, easque et earum 
singulas pro nobis et heredibus nostris totaliter dimittimus imperpetuum, 
pro quibus Beatus Thomas nuper Cantuarie Archiepiscopus vsque ad 
mortem decertauit. Preterea ad honorem omnipotentis Dei beate Marie 
virginis et omnium sanctorum ac in remissionem omnium peccatorum 
nostrorum, concedimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris quod Ecclesia 
Cantuarie ac omnes alie ecclesie Anglicane sint libere, et habeant omnes 
libertates illesas sicut habere consueuerunt ante coronacionem nostram, 
et quod omnes ecclesie in regno nostro Anglie per nos vel heredes nostros 
de cetero fundande gaudeant omnibus et singulis libertatibus predictis. 
Ita quod occasione vacacionis earundem vel alicuius earum, temporalia 
earundem ecclesiarum per nos vel heredes nostros eis concedenda minime 
in manus nostras seu heredum nostrorum capiantur seu seisentur. 
Volumus et concedimus per presentes quod sine dilacione integre restitu- 
antur et liberentur, nulla inde exaccione alicuius rate racione premissa 
per nos vel heredes nostros ab eisdem vel aliqua earundem aliqualiter 
exigenda vel percipienda. Protestamur eciam et promittimus bona fide 
pro nobis et heredibus nostris ad ampliandum, corrigendum, emendandum 
et dilatandum predictas reuouacionem [sic, for ‘reuocacionem ’], abdica- 
cionem, renunciacionem et resignacionem nostras forma meliori ad 
honorém Dei et Ecclesie, cum nos vel heredes nostri ad hoc per Archi- 
episcopum Cantuariensem seu per aliquem prelatorum regni nostri predicti 
qui pro tempore fuerit ad hoe debite fuerimus requisiti. Acta sunt hec 
anno supradicto. 


‘ MS.(.2 


* So MS., the last four figures being over an erasure; obviously the date should be 
1172. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISING OF 1381. 


THE manuscript from which the following narrative is printed is the 
Stowe MS. 1047, in the British Museum. It was written late in the 
sixteenth century, apparently in or soon after 1592, in the hand- 
writing of Francis Thynne, Stow’s friend, and it purports to be 
‘ out of an anominalle cronicle belonginge to the abbey of St. Maries in 
Yorke.’ St. Mary’s Abbey was used as a depository of records till 
1644, when the tower containing the records was blown up. Such 
of the records &c. as remained were then removed to the cathedral. 

The chronicle is not based on Froissart, Walsingham, Knighton, 
Higden (vol. ix. R.S.), or the ‘Continuatio Eulogii Historiarum,’ or the 
Monk of Evesham’s ‘ Vita R. Il.’ Yet it agrees with them and with 
the better evidence of the indictments of the rebels, quite as much as 
they agree with each other. It contains a great deal of new matter, 
especially as regards the beginning of the rising in Essex and Kent. 
This part it is impossible to check against other evidence so fully 
as we can check the later part. That later part is a fairly correct 
account, but not correct in all details, and the same may be sup- 
posed of the first five pages. There are several pieces of confirma- 
tory evidence as to the general truth of this new story of the rising 
of the men of ‘Fobbam’ (no doubt Fobbing), Curringham, and 
‘ Saniforthe’ (Stanford [le Hope]), at Brentwood. 

(1) Thus the continuator of the ‘ Eulogium Historiarum,’ iii. 
p. 351, speaks of a ‘fisher’ of Essex beginning the rising. Now 
Fobbing, Curringham, and Stanford are below Tilbury on the mouth 
of the Thames, and no doubt had a fishing industry. 

(2) John Malvern in his continuation of Higden (vol. ix. p. 6) 
speaks of the rising as beginning at Brentwood. 

Although quite new, the story here told falls in, in this way, 
with what we otherwise know. A few other details of the early 
part of the story can be confirmed; e.g. on p. 4 the date given for 
the entry into Canterbury (10 June) is correct, as shown by the in- 
dictments of the men of Canterbury printed in the ‘ Archaeologia 
Cantiana,’ vol. iii. 

G. M. Trevenyan. 


= — Oute of an anominalle cronicle belonginge to the abbey of 
ons de . ° zi 

Wat Tyler St. Maries in Yorke. 

et Johne — 

Bale Anno 1880 par enchesone que les subsidies fueront legerment 


prieste  grantes al parliament de Northampton et come fust auisee as 
_. diuers seigneurs et as comunes les ditz subsidies ne fueront 

mie loyalment leuez mes communement des pores gentz et nient 
des riches a grant profit et advantage a les collectors en desceit le roy et 
comons par quoy le counceil le roy ordonast certeine commissions pur 
enquirer en chescune ville coment ilz fueront levies, enter queux comis- 
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sions vn fust mande en Excesse a vn Thomas de Bampton 
senescalle a vn seignur lequel fust tenus en pais come roy ou 
grand seignur pur sa grande port en vn cour auante le pente- 
cost fust asis en le ville de Bryndwode en Excesse pur faire 
enquisitione monstrant la comissione a luy directe pur leuer les 
deniers que furont aderer et enquirer coment les coillours 
auoient leuez le subsidie auantdit et auoit sommonde devant luy vn 
hundrez des villes prochaines et voidroit auer leuee de eux nouell subsedie 
commandant a les gentz de les villes enquirer diligement et doner lor 
respons et payer lour payment entre queux villes toutz les gentz de 
Fobbame doneront respons que ilz ne voderont nulle denier 
paier pur cause que ils auoient vn acquitance de luy mesmes pur 
celle subsidie par quoy le dit Thomas les manassa fortement et auoit 
ouecq luy deux seriantes des armes de nostre seignur le roy et pur doubte 
one de celle maluestee les ditz gentz de Fobbame conselleront ouecq 
ham les gentes de Curingham et les gentz de les deux villes leueront 
et assembleront mandantes a les gentz de Saniforthe de leuier 
auecq eux pur profitt de leur toutz et puisles gentes de les trois 
villes vienderont al ensemble a le nomber de C. ou plusors et par vn 
assent aleront al dit Thomas de Bampton et luye doneront vntrement 
respons que ils ne voideront treter ouecq luy ne nulle denier doner pur 
quoy le dit Thomas comanda a les seriantes darmes arrester les gentes et 
mestre les en prison et les gentz del commes ! leueront encontre eux et ne 
voyderont estre arestes mes fueront en purpose de occire les ditz Thomas 
et les ditz seriantes, pur quoy lauantdit Thomas fua deuers Londres al 
counseil le roy et les comons aleront al boys pur dubt que ils auoient de 
sa malice et giseront illeoques par longe temps tanque ils fueront apaye 
enfamines et apres il alerent de ville en ville pur execyter autres gentz de 
leuer encontre les grande seignurs et bonz gentz du pais. et a cause de 
Robert Jes faitz de dit Thomas Monsieur Robert Belknappe cheif 
Belknappe Justice del comon banke nostre seignur le roy fust assis en 
real del pais de trailbastunerye et auoit deuant luy plysors enditementz 
comon de diuers gentz, issint que les gentz du pais fueront cy douteous 
banke que ilz fueronte en purpose de wayuer lour tenementz pur quoy 
les comons leveront contre Iny et vienderont devant luy et susmysterent 
que il fuist traytour al roye et al royalme et que maleueysement et malici- 
ousement les voydroit auer defait par abetement del faux enquest pris 
deuant (f. 65) luy par quel encheson ils luy feseront iurer sur le liuer 
que iames apres ne deveroit en tiel cessons sere, ne ester iustice 
de enquires et luy fesoyent notifier a eux toutz les nosmes des juroures 
les quelz toutz que ils poierent prender decollerent et misteront a la mort 
et lour measons traierent ala terre et le dit Monsieur Robert prist son 
viage oue toute le hast deuers meason sans targer et apres ditz communes 
fueront assemblees auant le Pentecost al nomber del. m. les queux aleront 
as diuers manores et villes de ceux que ne voideront leuer auecque eux et 
les traieront a la terre et les misteront en feu en quel temps pristeront 
trois clerkes de Thomas de Bampton auantdit et couperont lour testees et 
porteront leur testees ouecque eux de iour en iour sur bastons en sample 
des autres et fueront en purpose doccire toutz les gentz de la ley et toutes 


Bampton 


(June 2, 
1381.) 


Brynd- 
wood 


Fobbam 


Saniforthe 


! Sic, perhaps for ‘ comunes.’ 
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les iurrores et les ministers le roy que ilz purroient trouer en quel toutz 
les grandes seignurs del pais et autres grand gentz se misterent en fuist 
devers Londres et as autres countrees ou ilz purroient ester saluez etc. 
puis le comons manderont diuerse lettres en Kent et Suffolke et Norffolke 
pur leuer auecque eux et quant ils fueront assembles departeront en 
diuers compaignees fesant grand male par my le pais environe : 
oes deneapres le Lundey procheine apres le fest de Pentecost vn 
chivaler del measone nostre seignur le roy Monsieur Symon de 
Burley nosme auoit en sa compaignie deux sergeantes darmes 
del dit roy et vient le Londey susdit a Grauesende et chalanga 
illonques vne home de estre son natif et les bones gentz de la 
ville vienderont a luy pur accorde faire en ease manner al reuerence le roy 
mes le dit sire Symonde ne voidroit meyns prendre que 800" dargent a 
grand defesance del dit home et a ceo les bons gentz prierent de mitiga- 
tione mes ils ne purroint esplayter ne auoir lour purpose de meindre 
somme. dissant al dit sire Symonde que le home fust chrestien et de 
bonne parte et pur ceo il ne devoiet ester defait pur toutz cours par quoy 
le dit sir Symonde fust mult curruce et irrous et despise grandement les 
bones gentz et par grossour de coer fist les seriantz lier le dit home et 
amener al castle de Rochester pur ester saluement garde pur quoy grande. 
male et mischief vient apres. Et apres son aler les comons, commeront? 
a leuer, accoillantes a eux les gentes de plusers villes en Kent, et 
en celle temps vne Justice fust assignee par le roy et son counceil et 
maundee en Kent pur sere illonques de Trailbastone, en manner come 
fust en Excesse, et ouesque luy vne seriante darmes nostre seignur le 
roy, Maiestre Johne Legge par nome portant ouesque luy grande 
nombre de enditementz de diuers gentz del pais pur faire le roy 
riche. et voyderont auoir assis en Kanterburye mes ilz fueront 
rebotes par les comons, et puis apres les comons de Kent sans teste et sans 
cheiftaine relieront de iour en iour a grand nomber et le Vendredy auant * 
le Pentecost vienderont a Dertforde et prysteront lour conceile 
Dertford ‘ 
et ordinerent que nulles que fueront demurrantz pree de la 
mere en null lieu par lespace de xii. leuges deueront venir ouesque eux, 
mes (f. 65 b) [defendre ?] les costes de la mere des enymies dissant 
parentre eux que ilz fueront pluseurs roys que vn et ils ne voyderont 
sufferer ne auer autre roy forsque roy Richarde et mesme le temps les 
Maydes. COmons de Kent vienderont a Maidestone et couperont le teste 
tone de vn des meliour homes de la ville et abaterent a terre diuerse 
[June 7] places et tentz‘ des gentes queux ne voideront leuer auecque 
eux come fierent en Excesse et le Vendredy procheine apres 
Rochester vienderont a Rouchester et illonques encounteront grand 
nomber des comons de Excesse et par cause de home de Grauesende mis- 
teront en siege al castle de Rowchester pur auoir lour compainone de 
Grauesende le quel Sir Symond auantdit auoit emprisonee, et doneront 
fort assalt al chastell et les conestable se defendist vigoresement vne 
demye iour, mes au darreyne pur doute que il auoit de tiel tumulte et 
multitude de gentz sans reasone de Excesse et de Kent, deliuera le 
chastell as eux et les comons enteront et pristeront lour compaignone et 
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toutz prisoners hors de prisone et ceux de Grauesend repaireront 


i od lour compagnione od grand leestee sans plus faire et les 

Maide- autres de Maydestone pristeront lour viage ouecque les autres 

stone comons par le pais environe et illonques fieront leur chieftaine 

— Wat Teghler de Maydestone pur les meinteyner et conceller et 
yler 


le Lundy procheine apres le fest de la Trynytie viendrent a 
(June 10) Canterbury auant le heur de noone et 4000 deux entreront en la 
Canter- meire eglise de seint Thomas en le temps del haut messe, et 
bery engenerilant toutz en vn voyce cryerenta les moignes pur ester pur 
eslier vn moigne de estre Ercheuesque de Canterburye car cestuy que ore 
est est treytour et sera decolle pur sainiquytie. et cy fust il deins lev. iour 
apres. et quant ceo fust fait ilz aleront en la ville a lour compaignions et par 
vn assent manderent pur le meyre, baillifes et commons del dite ville et les 
examineront silz vodoroint ouesque bone volunte iurere de estre fele et leel 
al roy Richarde et a les loyals comons dengleterre ou nenny et le meir re- 
spondist que ilz voideront voluntiers et fierent lour serementz et puis 
demanderent de eux sils furont ascuns treytors parentre eux et disoint 
que ilz furont trois et nomeront lour nosmes le queux les comons 
traherons hors de lours measons et couperont lour testees et apres 
pristeront D. gentz de la ville ouesque eux deuers Londres et les 
Johne : 
Ball autres lesseront pur garder le ville en quel temps les comons 
auoient a lour counceil un chaplen de male part sire Johne Balle 
par nosme, lequel sir Johne Ball les conceller de fuire toutz les seignurs 
et le Ercheuesque et euesques abbees et priores et plusors moignes et 
chanones, issint que nul euesque seroit en Angleterre forsque vn 
Ercheuesque lequel seroit mesmes et nulle moigne ne chanon en yn 
meason de relligone forsque deux et que lour possessioons deuerent ester 
departie entre les laiez gentz pur quoy il fust tenue entre les comons 
come vn prophete et travilla ouecque eux de iour en iour pur les com- 
forter en lour (f. 66) malice et bien fust guerdone quar il fust trahaine 
bowelle et pendue et decolle come treytor. denapres les dist comons 
aleront as diuers villees et leueront les gentz ascunes oue lour volunte et 
ascunes encontre son volunt issint que ilz fueront acoillier bien a lx. M. 
et en allant deuers Londres encontrerent diuers gentz de la ley et xij. 
chivalers de nostre seignure del pais et les pristerent et les fierent iurees 
as eux pur les maintener ou autrement ils deueroient ester decolle et 
fierent grand male en Kent et nomement a Thomas de Heselden 
valet del Duc le Lancastre par envye que ils auoient al dit Duc 
quar, ilz abaterent ces manors a la terre et auxient ces mansons 
traherent, et venderent ces beestes, chivalls et bones vacches berbris et 
porez et toutz manners des bleez a grand marche couaytantz toutz iours 
Orgrave dauoir sone teste et le teste Sir Thomas Orgrave clerke del 
clerk del yeceit et south * tresorer dengleterr. et quand le roy entendist 
ere lour affaire manda ces messagers a eux le Merdye procheine 
surer apres le dit feaste de la Trynitie pur quoy ilz fieront en tiel 
manner et pur quel cause fueront leuer en sa terre et enuoyerent par les 
ditz messagers respons que ilz leueront en salvacione de luy et pur 
destroyer les treytors a luy et ala Roialme, et le dit roy manda autre 
foitz as eux que ilz voideront cesseer de lour affaire al reuerence de luy 
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tanque que il purroit parler ouesque eux et il ferroit amendes resonable- 
ment a lour voluntees de ceo que fust male fait et les dist comons 
pur amites a luy par ses messagers que il se vodroit veer et parler ouesque 
eux al Blackeheathe et le roy remanda le tierce fois que il venderoit 
voluntiers lendemaigne al heure de prime de oyer lour purpose. et 
adonques le roy estoit a Windsore remova od tutte le hast que il purroit 
deuers Londres en quel temps le meyre et les bones gentz de Londres 
vienderent pur luy encountrer, et amengerer saluement al tours de 
Londres et illonques assemblerent touts le counceill et toutz le seignurs 
del pais environe cestascauoir lercheuesque de Canterburye, chanceler 
dengleterre, et le euesque de Londre et le maestre de hospitalle de 
St Johne de Clerkenwell adonque tresurer dengleterre et les contes de 
Buckingham, de Kent, de Arundell, de Warwicke, de Suffolke, de 
Oxenford, de Salisburye, et autres gentz al nombre de DC. en le viele 
Black. de Corpus Christi vienderont les comons de Kent al Blackheth 
hethe trois leagues de Londres al nombre de L. m. pur attender le 
banier de roy et esplayeront deux baners de seint George et xl. penons, 
S' George et les comons de Exesse viendrent del autre parte del eawe al 
nombre de LX. m. pur les ayder et auoir responce del roy et au tiel 
temps le iour de Merkedy le roy esteant en le toure de Londres pensant 
que seroit afair fist arraier ces barges et prist ouecque luy en sa barge le 
Ercheuesque et le tresurer et autres de son conceil et 4 autres barges pur 
ga meigne et remova tancque al Grenewich a trois leuges de Londres, et 
illeoques les dit chancelour et tresorer disans al roy que seroit trope grand 
folye de aler as eux car ils fueront gentz sans reason et ne auoyent sceu 
de bien fair, mes les ditz comons de Kent pur cause que le roy ne voidroit 
venir as eux pur exhortacione del (/. 66 4) chancelour et tresurer, mande- 
ront vn peticione a luy requirantz que il voideroit granter as eux les 
testes de le duc de Lancastre, et xv. autres seignurs des queux xiiij. sont 
euesques od luy present et en le toure de Londres et ces fueront les 
nosmes. M® Symonde de Sudberye ercheuesque de Canterburye chanceller 
dengletere et Monsieur Robert del Hales priour del hospitalle de seint 
Johne Johnes tresurer de Engleterre, le euesque de Londres, Sir Johne 
Fordhame ge Fordham clerke de pryvie seale et Elit de Dureham Monsieur 
Belknappe Robert Belknappe cheif Justice del comon bancke Monsieur 
Pieciagton Rauffe Ferrers, Monsieur Robert Plescingtone, cheif baron del 
Legge Exchequier, Johne Legge, seriante darmes nostre seignur le roy 
et Thomas de Bamptone auantdit, et a ceo le roy ne voydroit assenter 
pur quoy ils manderent autrefoitz al roye vn yeomane priant al luy que il 
voyderoit venir et parler ouesque eux et il respondist que il vodroyt 
voluntiers mes les ditz chancelour et tresurer luy conseillerent le reuersee 
mandant as eux sil vodoront venir le Lundye prochant a Windsore et ilz 
aueront illoques respons convenable et les ditz comons auoient entre eux 
Watche- Yue wacheworde en Englishe with whome haldes you et le 
worde respons fust with Kinge Richarde and the true comons et ceux 
que ne scaueront ne voideront responder fuerunt decolles et mis a la 
morte. et en cell temps vient vn chivaler oue tutte hast que il purroit 
cryant sur le roy attendre et de ceo le roy abaye attendist son venue pur 
oier ceo que il vodroit dire et le dit chivaler vient al roy notifient a luy de 
par vn valett que fust pris ouecyue eux a le iournee que sil venist as eux 
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tutte le terre seroit perdue car ne deveroit partir de eux par nulle voy 
mes ils luy vodryont amener ouesque eux par toute Engleterre, et que ils 
luy ferroient granter as eux toutes lour voluntes et que lour purpose est 
de occire toutes les seignurs et dames de graunt renowne et toutes les 
Erche[ues]ques, euesques, abbees et priors, moignes et chanions, parsons 
et vicars, par abettement et counceill de sir Johne Wrawe auandit, et 
pur ceo le roy retorna devers Londres pur puis tost que il purroit et vient 
a la toure al heure de tierce en quel temps le home appelle yeoman 
auantdit se hasta a la Blackhethe criant a ces compaignions que le roy 
fust alee, et bone serroit as eux daler a Londres pursuer lour purpose a 
the Mare. ™mesmele iour de Merkedye. auant le heure des vespres les comons 
shalsye en de Kent vienderent a grand nombre de Ix. m. en Southwerke, ou 
South- Je Mershalsey fust et debruseront, et traheront a terre toutz les 
eee measons de le Marshalsye, et pristeront hors de prisone toutes 
felonye les prisoners que fueront enprisonees pur debt ou pur felonye 
Imworthe et puis abateront a terre vn belle place de Johne de Imeworthe 
aa adonques Marshall de la Marshalcye, del banke le roy, et 
banke le gardeine de les prisoners de la dit place et toutz les measons 
royen de les Jurors et questmanger partenante a la Mareschalcye 
= abaterent a terre pur toute la noete et en cel temps le comons de 
Lambhith ~88¢x viendront a (7.67) Lambhithe pres de Londres vn manner 

del Ercheuesque de Canterburye et entreront en les measons et 
destroyerent grand nombre des biens del dit Archeuesque et misterent en 
feu toutz les liuers des regestres et rooles de remembrances de la chancel- 
lare, illonques trouez et lendemayne de Joedy que fust le fest de Corpore 
Christi le xiij. iour de June la lettre dominicalle par F. les ditz comons 
de Essex alleront en la mattine ad Highbery deux lieuges de 
Londres vers le northe vn terbelle manner de mt del hospitall 
de St Johns de Clerkenwelle. et la misterent en feu et flame a tregrande 
damage et perdue a les hospitalers de seint Johne, et les vn des eux re- 
tourneront a Londres et les autres demurreront en plein champ par toute 
la noet mesme le iour de Corpore Christi en la matine les ditz comons de 
Kent abateront vne meason de stewes pres le ponte Londres et 
fust en maine del froes de Flanders et auoient pur firme la dit 
meason del meire de Londres et puis aleront a le pont pur passer devers 
le cyttye mes le maire fust prest auant eux et fist trieyer vn cheine et 
levere le pont pur disturber lour passage et les comons Sutheren leueront 
ouesque eux et criant a les gardeins del dit pont pur aualer le dit pont et 
les ‘lesses entrer ou autrement ils ferroient defaitz et pur dobte que ils 
auoient de lour vies ils les soefferont entrer et grandement encontre lour 
volunte. En ceu celle temps les gentz de relligone et parsons et vicars 
aleront en processione deuotement pur Dieu prier pur la peace et mesme 
le temps les ditz comons pristeront lour viage par mye Londres et ne fes- 
Flete- soient male ne moleste tanque que ils viendrent en Fletestreat 
streate et en celle temps come fust dit les comons de Londres misteront 
a feu et arderent la belle mannour de Sauoye avant le avenue del 

comons del pais et en Fletestreate le dit comons de Kent debru- 
Flete serent le prisone del Flete et misteront hors toutz les prisoners 
et les lesseront aller ou que ils voideront, et puis arresteront et traieront a 
terre et misteront en feu yn shope de vn chandelier et vn autre shope de 
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yn marshall enmy del dit streat ou come home suppose iames ne sera 
la Temple Measone apres en defesantz le bewtie de la streate, et apres 
enLon- aleront a Temple pur destruyer les tenantz del dit Temple et 
dres ietterent les measons a la terre e auaiglerent toutz les Tughles, 
issint que ils fueront couerture en male araye, Et aleront en Esglise et 
pristerent toutz les liuers et rolles es remembrances que fueront en lour 
huches deins le Temple des apprentiz de la ley et porteront en le haut 
chemine et les arderent, et en alant devers Sauoye destroieront toutz les 
measons que fueront al master del hopitall de St Johne et puis aleront al 
place del euesque de Chrestres ® pres le esglise de seint Mary de la stronde 
Fordham fust demurrant Sir Johne Fordham elite de Duresme et 

clerke del pryuie seale, et rolleront tonaylles de vyne hors de son 
celler et beueront asseis et departeront sans plus male faire et puis aleront 
devers Sauoye et misterent feu en diuerse measons de diuerse gentz a que 
est maugres del parte le west et au darreine vienderont a Sauoye et 
debruseront les portes (f. 67 ¢) et entront en la place et viendront a la 
garderobe et pristerent toutz les torches que ils purroient trouer et les 
metterent en feu et toutz let draps et couerlettes et lites et dosers de graund 
valeu, care tou od les escutes come fust dit fust value a M markes et 
toutz la napperie et autres biens que il purroient trouer apporteronte en 
le sale et od les ditz torches les arderent, et la sale et chambers et toutz 
les meason deins les portes partenanz al dit place ou manner que les 
comons de Londres auoient lessaie sans arsure et come fust dict ils 
troueronct trois barrells de poudre pur gonnes et cuidont ester ore or? 
argent, et ietterent en le feu et cest poudre leva bien ent haut et mist la 
sale en feu et flame, puis hastement que lautre ne fist a grande discom- 
forde et damage et ® duc de Lancastre et les comens de Kent porterent la 
blame del arsure mes les yns disoient que les gentz de Londres fueront 
en defalt, en despite del dyt duc. et adonques vn partie deux alleroyt 

deuers Westminster et misteront en arsue vn place de Johne de 
oo Bucturwike southviscont de Middlesex et autres manners de 

diuers gentz et debruseront la prisone de Westmihster et 
amenerent hors toutz les prisoners foriuges par la ley et apres retornerent 
deuers Londers par Holburne et auant les esglise de St Sepulchre miste- 
rent en feu les meason de Symon le Hosteler et plusors autres measons 
et debruseront la prisone de Newgate et pristeront hors toutz les presoners 
pur quecunque cause que ils fueront enprisonees, mesmes le Joedye les 
dit comons alleront a St Martines le grand et pristeront hors de la Eglise 
Legett al haute alter vn Roger Legett grand Cisorer et luy amena en 

chepe et illonques fust decolle et mesme cell iour fueront 18 en 
diuerses lieues de la ville en quel temps grande partie de les comens 
alleronte a la tour de Londres pur parler ouesque le roye et ne purroient 
attender a sa parlance par que ils misterent a siege a la toure del parte de 
St Katherines vers le sowthe, et lautre parte des les comons que fueront 
en la cyttye alleront a lospitalle de seint Johne de Clerkenwelle et en lour 
Seeds chymyne arderont la place et les measons de Roger Legett, 

quest mauger le fuist decolle en chepe et toutz les rentes et 
tenementz del measone de St Johns quilz purroient, et apres vienderent al 
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belle priory de la dit hospitall et misteront en feu et en flame 
— plusors measons belles et delectabiles en mesme le priorye & 
lem grande damage et horrible faite pur toutz iour auenire et puis 
en London retourneront a Londres pur reposer ou pur male faire. En quel 
be temps le roy esteant en vn turrett del grand toure de Londres 
vist le manner de Sauouay et de Clerkenwell et les measons de Symond 
Hosteler pre (f. 68) de Newgate et le place de Johne de Butterwyke en feu 
ardans, appella toutz les seignurs ia entoure luy en vn chamber et les 
demanderont counceil que soit a faire en tiel necessitie, et nulle de eux ne 
scauoit ou de voyderoite doner counceil pur que la ieune roy dist que il 
manderoit al meire de la cyttye que il deueroit commander les viscountes 
et les aldermen de faire crier en lour gardes que toutz que fueront deing 
lage de xv. et lx. ans sur payne de vie et membre de estre lendemaigne de 
Verdredye all myle ende en luy encontrer illoques a vij. del knolle pur 
enchosen que toutz les comons que fueront entoure la toure deuoroient 
wayuer del siege et vener al mile ende pur luy veer et oier issint que 
toutz que fueront deins la toure purroient aller saluement a lour voluntes 
que ils voideront sauer lour mesmes. Mes ceo fust pur nient car les vns 
nauioent grace pur estre salue denapres mesme le Joedye en le dist fest de 
Corpore Christi le roy esteant en le toure pensive et triste ala amount sur 
yn petit tour deuers Seint Katherines ou fueront gisantz grand nombre des 
comens et fist crier que toutz deueroient aler a lour measons de mesme pece- 
ablement et il les pardoneroit toutz manner de trespases et tots crieronte a 
vn voyce que ils ne voyderont aller auant que ils avoient les treytors deins 
la toure et charters de ester free de toutz maner de servage et des autres 
manner de pointz que il voyderont demander et le roy granta bonement 
Le bill del @t fist vn clerke escrier vn bille en lour presence en cesty 
roy fait as manner, Le roy Richarde dengleterre et de France en mercy 
comons mult ces bones comons de ceo que ilz ont sy grand desier pur 
luy veer et tener lour roy et pardona a eux toutz manners de trespases et 
mesprisons et felonye fait auant ces heures et voet et commanda desore 
en auant que chescune soy hasta a son propre hostell et voet et commande 
que chescune mist ces greuances en escripte et les facent envoyer a luy et 
il ordonera par lavise de ses loyalle seignurs et de son bone conceil tiel 
remedye que profitt sera a luy et as eux et al royalme et a ceo mist son 
seale de son signet en presence des eux et puis envoy le dit bille od deux 
de ces chivalers a eux deuers St Katherines et le fist lyer a eux et cesty 
que liest la bille estoiet en vn auncient cbhaire auante les autres issint que 
toutz purroient oyer et en toute le temps le roy fust esteant en la toure 
en grand desease a luye et quant les comens auoient oye la bille ils 
Proclama- dissoient que il ne fust forsque trifles et mockery et pur ceo re- 
cione des tourneront a Londres et fesseront crier parmy la cyttye que 
Rebelles toutz les gentz de la ley et toutz ceux de la chancellarie et del 
exchequier et toutz que scauoient briefe ou lettre escriuere deuoient estre 
decolles ou ils purroient ester trouez, et en celle temps arderont pluseurs 
places deins la cyttye, et le roy mesme alast a vn haute garett de la toure 
pur voyer la feu et puis descendist avale et mandast pur le seignurs 
dauoire lour counceil mes ils ne scauoient coment ils purroient conceler 
et fueront cy abaies que merveile fust et lendemayne de Verdredy les 
comens del pais et les comons de Londres assembleront 4 treshideous 
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poure al nombre de C.M. et plusors hors pris 43 que de® demurroient a 
la toure hill pur gayter ceux que fueront deins la toure (/. 68 5) et les 
vns aleront al mile ende devers Brindwoode pur attender le venue del roy 
pur encheson de la crie que le roy fist crier et les autres vienderont a 
toure hille et quant le roy scauoit que fueront illoques il les commanda 
par vn messager de aler a lour compaignions al dit mile ende et il mesme 
viendroit bientost et en celle temps en la matine consela le archiuesque 
de Canterburye et les autres que fueront adonques en la toure daler a la 
petit port deuers le ewe et prendre vn battaile et saluer lour mesmes et 
lercheuesque fist en cell manner mes il fue escrie par vn mavais femme 
et retorna a la tour a sa confusione et par vij. del knolle le roy mesmes 
Whireli- vient al mile ende et ouecque luy sa meir en vn whirlecole et les 
cole countes de Buckingham de Kent et de Warewicke et de Oxen- 
forde et Monsieur Thomas Percye et Monsieur Robert Knolles, et le Mayre 
de Londres et plusieurs chiualers et esquiers et Monsieur Aubry de Veere 
portast lespee et quant il fust venu les comens luy vierent toutz geneleront 
a luy dissantz bien soes venuz nostre seignur le roy Richarde si pleser 
vous soit et '° nous ne voillons auoir autre roy que vous, et Wat Tighler 
meastre et ductour de eux priant a luy de par les comens que il vodroit 
suffre que ils purroient prendre et auoir toutz les traytores que uels"! 
fueront encontre luy, et la ley et le roy les granta que ils prenderont a 
lour volunte ceux que fueront treytors et que purroient ester prouez 
treytors par le ley, et le dit Watt et les comens porterant deux banniers et 
penons et pensiles fesanz lour peticione al roy et requirantz que nul home 
ne deueroit ester naife ne fair homage ne nul manner de suit a ascun 
seignur mes doner iiij‘ pur vn acre de terre et que null ne deveroit 
servire ascune home mes a sa volunte de mesme et par couenante taille, 
et en cel temps le roy fist arrayer les comens en deux ranges et fist 
crier deuant eux que il voideroit confirmer et granter a eux dester free et 
toutz lour voluntez generalement et que ils poient aller par toute la 
realme dengleterre et prendre toutz les traytores et les amener a luy 
saluement et il feroit execucione de eux come le ley demanda, et par celle 
grant le dit Wat Tighler et les comons pristeront lour voy a le toure pur 
prendre lercheuesque et les autres esteant a miles ende et en quel temps 
larcheuesque chanta sa messe deuotement en la toure et confessa le prior 
de la hospitall de Clerkenwell et autres et puis oya deux messes ou trois 
et chanta la comendacione et placebo et dirige et les vij salmes et la 
latinee et quant il fust a omnes sancti orate pro nobis le comens enteront 
et [traierent ?] le archeuesque hors de sa chapelle en la toure et luy 
ferrent et butent vilanousment et les autres que fueront ouesque luy et 
les amenerent al toure hille et couperont les testes de mestre Symon de 
Sudburye archieusque de Canterberye et Monsieur Robert de Hales 
(f. 69) haute priour del hospitalle de Seint Johne de Clerkenwelle 
William tresorer del Angleterre et sire William de Appleton grant 
de Apple- Justiciaire et Surregene et grand maester ouecque le roy et duc 
ton de Lancastre. Et longe temps apres couperont [la teste '*] de 
John Johne Legge sergeant darmes nostre seignur le roye et vn de vn 
Legge iurrour et mesme le temps le comons fesoient crier que chescune 


® Sic. © Et’ written twice in the manuscript. 
" Sic. 12 A blank space in manuscript. 
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que porroit prendre ascune Fleminge ou ascun manner de alien de 
quel natione que il fust que ils deueroient couper lour testes et cy 
fesoint apres et puis pristeront les testes de ercheuesque et de les autres, 
et les misterent sur stoures de fuist et les porteront auante eux en pro- 
cessione par toute le cyttye, tanque la Schrine d’Abbey de Westminster 
en despite de eux et de Dieu et seint eglishe, car vengance descendist sur 
ceux, deinz breif temps apres, et retornerent al pont de London et illoques 
misterent les testes del archeuesque auant le pont et viij. autres testees 
que fueront decolles que toutz purroient veer que passeront le pont et 
quant ceo fuist fait ils alleront al esglise de seint Martine en le vinetree 
et troueront en la dit esglise xxxv. Fleminges et les tiroient hors al huise 
et couperont lour testees en la rue, et fueront decollees mesme cel iour 
passant Cxl. ou 35 et puis pristeront lour viage a toutz les places des 
Lumbardes et des aliens et debruseront lour measons et les robberont 
de toutz lour biens que ils purroient trouer par toute la iour et la noet 
ensuant, od hideus cryes et horrible noies en quel temps par cause 
que le chancelour fuist decollee le roy fist le counte de Arundel 
pur la iourne chancelor et luy bayla la grand seale et pur toute le iour 
fist diuers clerkes esc[rjiuer charters et patentes et peticions a eux grantees 
touchantz les matters auandits sans fyne de seale ou descriptione prendre et 
lendemayne la Samedye grand nombre des comons viendreient al Abbey de 
iiiabiliies Westminster al heure de tierce et illoques troueront Johne de Im- 
worthe marescalle del Mariscalcye et mestre de les prisonershomme 

sans pitie come tormentour pres Shryne de seint Edwarde embrascant 
vn piller de marbre en ayde et succor de luy pur luy saluer de ces enymies 
et les comons araseront ces braches del piller del dit Schrine et ameneront 
en chepe et luy decollerent, en quel temps pristeront hors de Bredstreat. 
Grene- vn valett Johne de Grenefelde pur ceo que il parlast le bien de 
felde freer William Appleton et des autres, et luy ameneront em 
chepe et couperont son teste. Et en toute cel temps le roy fist crier 
parmye la cyttie que chescune deveroit aler peaceablement a lour pais et 
a lour measons sans plus malice fair, mes a ceo ne voyderont assenter. 
mesme cel iour trois heures apres le noone le roy vient deuers labbey de 
Westmynster et a le mountance de CC. ouecque luy, et labbe et couent 
de mesme abbey et les chanons et vicares de capelle de Estienne vien- 
dront pur luy encontre en processione, en chapes reuestees et nu pees 
tanque my luy de Charnelle crouchee et luy ameneront en labbey et 
puis al esglise et a la haute altre, et le roy fist ces orasons deuotemente 
et son offerande a lautre et a les relykes (f. 69 b) et apres parle auecque 
le ankre et luy confessa et fust par longe temps ouecque luy et puis le 
roy fist crier par toutz que fueront deins la cyttye des comons del pais 
deueroint venir a Smythfelde pur luy encontre illoques et si fesoient et 
quant le roy fust venus od ces gentz il escute deuers le Este pre de seint 
Bartholomew vn mesone de Chanons et les comous deuers le West en 
battailles a grant nombre en quel temps le maire de Londres William 
Walworthe vient et le roy luy commande de aler a les comons pur faire 
lour cheiftaine venir a luy et quant il fust appelle par le maire Wat 
Tighler de Maidestone par nome il vient al-roy od grand countenance 
monte sur vn petit cheuall pur estre viewe od les comons et descendist de 
terre portant vn dragge en sa maine le quel il auoit pris dun autre home 
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et quant il fust descendu il prist le roy par le mayne demy genolant et 
schaka sa brace durement et fortement dissant a luy frere soes de bone 
comfort et lee car vous aueres deins la quinsane a venir plaudes des 
comons plus que vous ne aues a ore et nous serrons bons compaignions 
et le roy dist al dit Wat purquoy ne voyles aler en vostre pais et lautre 
respondist par grand serement que il ne ses companions ne iront point 
tancque ils auoient lour chartre tiel que ils voillent auer et tiels pointz 
reherses releses en lour chartre que ils voylent demander manascant que 
les seignurs del Relme deueront repenter sils n’auoient les pointz a lour 
volunt et le roy luy demanda quelz fueront les pointz que il voderoit auer 
et il les auoiet voluntiers sans contradiction escript et enseale et donques 
le dit Wat rehersa les pointz queux fueront a demander et demanda que 
nul ley deuoiet estre fors la ley de Winchester et que nul vitelagarie 
seroit en nul proces de ley fait de ore en avant et que nul seignur aueroit 
seignurye fors sivelment ester proportione entre toutz gentz fors tant 
solement le seignur le roy et que les biens de seint esglise ne deueroient 
ester en mains de gentz de relligione ne des parsons et vicars ne de autres 
de seint esglise mes les auantes aueroient lour sus[t}enance esement et le 
remanent de les biens deueroient ester deuidees entre les parochiens et 
nul euesque seroit en Engleterr forsque yn ne nul prelate forsque vns et 
toutz les terres et tenementz des possessioners seroient pris de eux et 
parties entre les comons saluant a eux leur resonable sustenaunce et 
que nul naif seroit en Engleterre ne nul servaige ne naifte mes toutz 
estre free et de vn condicione et a ceo le roy respondist esement et dist 
que il aueroit toute ceo que il purroit bonement granter salvant a luy la 
regalitie de sa coronne commaundant a luy a aler a son hostell demesme 
sans plus targer et en tout celle (/. 70) temps del dises que le roy auoieit 
nul seignur ne null del counsell ne osast ne voydroit doner respons a les 
comons en nul lieu fors le roy mesme en quel temps Wat Tighler 
manda en presence le roy pur vn hanape de eawe pur rincher son bouche 
pur le grant chaleure que il auoit et tost fust porta et rinca son 
bouche ledement et vilanousment auant le roy et apres fist porter a 
luy vn hanape de servois et beuest vn grand trete et en presence 
le roy monta son cheuall. en mesme le temps vn valet de Kent, 
esteant entre les gentz le roy pria pur vier le dit Watt chefteine de les 
comens et quant il luy vist il dist apertement que fust le pluis grand 
larone et robbare de toute Kent et le dist Watt oiant ces paroles luy 
commanda a venir a luy movant son teste envers luy en signe de malice 
mes le dit Wat '* refusa de aler pur dobt que il fauoit des autres et au 
darreine le seignurs luy fist aler a luy per veier que il voideroit faire 
deuant le roy et quant le dist Wat luy vist il commanda vn de ses soiens 
que fust monte vn chiuall portant vn bannier displaye de descendre et 
decoller le dit valett, mes le valet responde que il nauoiet deservie le mort 
mes ceo que il auoit dit fust verytee et ne vodroit,denier mes en presence 
de son seignur liege ne purroit fair debate par le ley sans congee fors 
en sa defence demesme et ceo purroit fair sans reprove. purquoy cesty que 
luy ferroit il luy referroit et pur cestes parols le dist Wat luy vodroit 
auoir ferru od son dagger et occise en le presence le roy et par celle 
encheson le mair de Londres William Walworthe par nosme aresone le dit 
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Wat de celle violence et despite fait en presence le roy et luy arresta et pur 
celle arreste le dit Watt ferist le meire od le dagger auant le pyse od grand 
ire mes come Dieu voet il fust arme et ne greva mye, mes le dit maire 
come home hardye et vigourous traba sa baselarde et referist le dit Watt 
en le colle vn grande playe ct autrefoiz amounte le teste vn grande coupe 
et en celle conflicte vn valet del measone le roye treha sone espee et luy 
ferist parmis le pis deux foitz ou trois et luy naufra a la morte et le dit 
Watt brocha le chiual criant a les comens de luy venger et le cheuall luy 
porta a la mountance de jj pees et illonques chiest a la terre demy 
morte et quant les comons luy vierent chaier et ne scavoient en certayne 
coment il fust mes comencerent a treher lour arches et a seter et pur ceo le 
roy mesme brocha son chiuall et vient a eux commandant a eux que toutz 
deueroient venir a luy al champe de seint Johne de Clerkenwelle en quel 
temps le maire de Londres chiuacha oue toute le hast que il porroit a 
Londres commandant a toute eux de la cyttie que auoient le xxiiij. gardes 
de garder que ils deueroient crier parmy lour gardes que toutz fueront armes 
a plus tost que ils purroient et aler al roye al champe de Seint John, ou les 
comons fueront en ayde de luy car il ad grand mesire et necessitie et en celle 
temps a pry toutz les chivalers et esquiers del measone le roy et plusours 
autres pur doubt que ils auoient de celluy affray wayueront lour seignur 
liege et departeronte chescun ( f. 70 b) lour voye, denapres quant le roy 
fust veue en plein champe fist arrayer les comens les comens '‘ et estre 
vers le west et adonques les aldremenne vienderont surrement amennant 
ouecque eux les gardeins et les wardes en diuers routes oue belle companye 
des gentz bien armes a grand nomber et envoluperont les comens come 
berbis en caules et mesme celle temps apres que le maire auoiet fait les 
gardeins de ville aller al roy il retorna oue compaignie des launces a 
Smythfelde pur faire fyne del capteine des comens auandit quant il fust 
veni a Smythefelde il ne trova point le dit captayne Watt Tighler et de 
ceo il meruailla grandement et demanda ou le traytour fust devenir. Et 
fust nucye a luy que il fust portee par partie de les comens al lospitalle de 
pouers gentz pree de seint Barthelmewe et fust couchee en la chambre 
del master del dit hospitalle et le mayre se en ala illonques et luy trova 
et luy fist porter en my Smithfelde en presence de ses compaignions et 
luy fist decoller et sy finst sa chatife vie et le maire fist metter son teste sur 
vn stoure et porter auant luy al roye en champe demurrant, et quant le 
roy vist le dit teste il fist porter iuxt luy pur alayer les comens amerciante le 
dit maire grandement de ceo que il auoit fait et pur ceo que ils vierent 
que lor cheifteine Wat Tighler fust morte en tiel manner chayerount al 
terre en my les blees come gentz discomfitees, criant al roy de mercye pur 
lour mesfaytz et le roy benignement les granta mercye, et plusors de eux 
ses misterent en fuit et le roy mesmes fist deux chivalers amener les autres 
de Kent parmy Londres et par le pont de Londres sans damage prendre 
issint que chescune deux purroit aler en sa pais demesne, et mesme Je 
temps commanda al maier auandit William Walworthe par nosme de 
metter sur son teste vn bacenett arrayer pur dout que purroit auenir et la 
meir pria pur quel enchesone que ceo fist et le roy luy dist que il fuist a luy 
moult tenu et pur ceo il deueroit prendre lordre de chiualer et le maire 
respondist que il ne fuist pas dignee ne able de auoier ne disprendre tiel 
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estate car il ne fuist fors vn merchande et conveient de viuer de marchan- 
dise, mes au darreine le roy fist metter le bacinet et prist vn espee pur 
ambideux les mayns et luy dona en la colle fortement et od bone volunte, 


et mesme le iour fist trois autres chivalers et les cytyzens de 
Johne 
Philpott Londres par enchesone de luy en mesme le place et ceux sont 
Nicho!  1¢8 2osmes Johne Philpott et Nichol Brembre'’ et le roy 


Brember donna a Monsieur William Walworthe Cli de terre et a chescun 
Willi de les autres x]t! de terre a eux et a loure heyres et apres le roy 
liam ‘ 
Wal- prist sa voye vers Londone a sa garderobe pur luy eser de sa 
worthe grand trayuayle mesme celle temps vn partye de les comons 
Hunting- pristeront lour chymyne deuers Huntington pur auer passe 
ton deuers le north pur defaire la terre et destruyer les gentz mes 
Wighman illoques fueront rebutes et ne purrayent passer le pont de dit 
one ville par encheson que William Wighmanne spigurnelle 
chasing del chancery et Walter de Rudham et autres bone gentz en la 
ville de Huntingtone (/. 71) et de la pais environe les enconte- 
ront al dit pont et les donneront battayle et occirent deux ou 
trois des eux issint que les autres fueront bien leez de fuyer et aleront a 
Ramesa pur passer illocques et herbegeront en la ville mandant 
al abbey pur vitailles pur eux refressher et labbe les enyoya 
paine vyne et cervois et autres vitailles a grand plentie car autrement ne 
osast faire et mangeront et beueront a grand saule et apres dormirent et 
pristeront bone matine a lour confusione. En quel temps leueront les 
gentz de Huntingtone accoillantz as eux gentz del pais et sodenement 
vienderont sur les comons a Rameszay et occirent de eux xxiiij. et les 
autres se misterent en fuist sans repayrer et fueront occis plusors passantz 
par mie le pais et lour testes mist sur haute arbres au sample des autres 
et mesme celle temps fueront levies e[n] Suffolke grand nomber deg 
comons et auoient a lour cheiftaine Sir Johne de Wrawe 
amenant auecque luy passant x. M. et robberont plusieurs bones 
gentz et traheront lour measons a terre et le dit Sire Johne le auoir de 
or et de argent a son opes demesne et vienderont a Cambrigde. 
Cam- : ° 
bridge et illonques fieront grand male de measons par arsure et puis 
alleront a Burye et troueront en la ville vn Justice droituell 
Sir Johne de Cauendishe, cheif del banke le roy, et luy amene- 
— ront al pillorye et fieront couper sa teste et mitteront sur le dit 
pillorye, et apres traheront le priour del abbey bone home et 
sage et excellent chauntour et vn autre moygne ouecque luy hors de lour 
measons a la pillorye et couperont lour testees. et les misteront sur stowres 
auwant le pillorye que toutz que passeront par celle estrete les purroient 
voyer et sire Johne lauantdit le cheiftaine fust apres prist come traitour 
et amene a Londres et foreiuge a la morte et fust trayne bowelle pendu et 
decolle. En quel temps fueront levies en Norffolke grand nombre et 
fieront grand male en toute le pais et par celle cause le euesque de 
Seiens Norwiche Sir Henry Spenser envoya par ses lettres a les ditz 
euesque COmons de ceaser de lour malice et aler a lour measons sans 
de Nor- plus male faire mes ceo ne voyderont et aleront par mye le pais 
wiche _ destruyant et degastant plusors villes et measons de diuers 
gentz en quel temps il enconteront vn chivaler hardye et vigorous, Sir 
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Robert Hall par nosme, mes grand larone et combatour et 
Robert : : 
Halle couperont son teste pur quoy le dit euesque acoilant a luy 

plusors gentz des armes et des archers et les assaileront en 
pluseurs places ou ils purroient trouer et pluseurs de eux pristeront et le 
dit euesque les fist confesser et decoller et issint les ditz comons departe- 
ront par toute le pais pur defaute et mischeif et pur doute que ils auoient 
de le roy et de les seignurs et se misteront en fuit come beastes en taxi- 
sone. En apres le dit roy manda ses messengers en diuers pais pur 
prender les malefactours et les mitter a mort et fueront prist plusieures 
et pendus en Loundres et alors ou fueront fait multes furches entoure le 
cyttye de London et autres cytties et villes deins le south pais et au 
darreine come Dieu le voet le roy apperceuait que trope de ces lieges 
gentz seront defaitz et mult sanke despandee prist pietie en son coer et 
grante a eux pardonne issint que ils ne leueront iames apres sur paine de 
vie et membre et que chescune des eux aueroit sa chartre de pardonne et 
paier al roy pur le fee de seale xx* pur luy fair riche et issint finist ceo 
mavays guerre. 


AN ASSESSMENT OF WAGES FOR THE COUNTY OF NORFOLK IN 1610.! 


Tue assessment of wages made in the eighth year of James I 
here given has already been noticed in this Review.? The present 
writer, though not professing very deep knowledge of economics, 
ventures the opinion that it is not the first proclaimed for the 
county of Norfolk in that reign, for some seven years had elapsed 
since the Elizabethan Act was confirmed, and, what is more to the 
point, the basis of all such assessments—namely, the price of corn 
—had very considerably changed during the preceding months, 
and therefore a new rate was necessary; at the same time it must 
be admitted that the earlier one is not forthcoming. 

At this time it was the custom of the corporation of Norwich 
to send two of its members periodically to the market to note the 
price of wheat, in order that they might fix the assize of bread from 
their own certain knowledge. On 17 March 169% they had ascer- 
tained that wheat of the first, second, and third quality sold at 
26s., 24s., and 20s. the quarter respectively; whereas eighteen 
months previously (Sept. 1608) a baker is reported to have pur- 
chased wheat at 24s. the coomb.*? However, in setting the assize in 
this last-mentioned year, the price of a quarter of wheat, including 
the baker’s profit of 6s., is reckoned at 40s.; by the next spring it 
had reached 45s., while after the harvest of 1609 it fell to 36s., and 
in the spring of 1610 to 30s. The unit of the assize was the 
weight of the 4d. white loaf, the 1d. white loaf, the 1d. wheaten 
loaf, and the 1d. household loaf—that is, of all grains weighed two, 
three, and four units respectively ; but for some unexplained reason 


‘The original is with the clerk of the peace for the county. 2 Ante, p. 302. 
* An exorbitant price. The visits to the market in this year are not recorded. 
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the weight of the unit did not alter in exact inverse ratio with the 
price of corn. For example, when the latter was computed at 45s. 
the unit weighed 6 oz. troy; consequently one would expect to 
find it at 6 oz. when wheat was reckoned at 30s. the quarter, 
whereas it only reached 5 oz. 124 dwt.‘ In later years, when 
wheat is again reckoned at 30s., the unit was slightly in excess of 
6 oz. In fact it may be said that in May 1610 50 per cent. more 
wheat or bread could be purchased than twelve months previously 
for the same sum. Such a fluctuation of the market would more 
than suffice to make existing assessments inefficient. 

There are no known records of the county of Norfolk which 
exhibit the wages actually paid to workmen after the rate had been 
proclaimed, but in the account roll of the Great Hospital in 
Norwich for the year ending at midsummer 1611 are the following 
items ; ° 


For v dayes worke of the Reader at xvi‘ p day, vi viii*. 
& v dayes of his server xii* p day v° in all, xi viii". 

To Thomas Nyxon, mason, for fower dayes worke, vi’. 
»» Thomas Nyxon’s man for iii dayes & a half, v° iii*. 
For iiii dayes worke of William Rudd the laborer, iiii*. 


It is, however, reasonable to suppose that labour was better paid in 
the city than in the country. 

It will be seen in the assessment that certain kinds of labour 
command a better price in ‘Mershland.’ This term must not be 
taken to mean marshy land, but the hundred of Freebridge 
Marshland, that district south of the Wash and between the Ouse 
and the Nene; a recent formation, and formerly, if not at present, 
the most fertile and wealthy part of the county, as its splendid 
churches bear witness. J. C. Trneey. 


The particuler Rates for the wages of all manner of Artificers, 
Laborers, Weavers, Spinsters, Workemen & Workewomen whatsoever 
eyther by yeare day or Ingrosse or takeing of any®...... any person 
or persons hands whatsoever to be done made & sett forth by the Justices 
of the peace for this County of Norff Assembled together at the generall 
quarter Sessions of the peace houlden at the Castle of Norwich in the 
Sheirhouse their upon wednesday the three & twentith day of May in 
the eight yeare of the raigne of our most gracious soveraigne Lord the 
Kings Majestie that now is for the said County of Norff as particulerly 
is hereafter declared. 

A rate what wages Artificers and Laborers ought to take by the day 
both for Sommer & Wynter viz. from the xv‘ of March to the xv of 
September & from the xv of September to the xv‘ of March. 


4 y°* di ii? ob. 


-¥ The plumber and the glazier sent in their bills: only the total amounts are 
given. ® Torn away. 
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Sommer Wynter 
|The names of the Artificers Laborers : ; 
with withou i i 
Wernents & werkowemen meate and ain at | mith oes 
drincke | drincke | drincke | drincke 
A master Carpenter or Sawyer viiit? | xiili* vi? xii? 
an other Carpenter or Sawyer ee. . iiii* x* 
their servants & prentices under) siti ixt | gait | itt 
xviii yeres of age 
A Free mason ix* xviii‘ vii? xiiii* 
A master Rough mason viii? xvi‘ vit | xii@ 
= other Rough mason ‘ vi" xii? v‘ | x* 
their servants & prentices under ae 1h cone inn _ 
xviii yeres of age iiii* | viii4 iii* | viit 
A paler vi" | xii vi - 
The master Brick layer viii® | xvi‘ vi‘ xii* 
another Bricklayer vi? xii‘ iiii* viii* 
servants & prentices under xviii a ee oe * 
yeares iiii* | vill iii vii 
Master Tyler or Slater ix* xviii* vi" xii* 
another Tyler or Slater a | er vi x* 
theirservants and prentics a aa ae ee - 
xviii yeares lll Vill il Vil 
A Plommer ixé | xviiié | vii‘ xiiii* 
A master Glasyer viii* xviiit | vit xii* 
another Glasyer vi x iiii* viii* 
A cheife Carver or Joyner ix* .| xviii‘ vi . 
other Carvers or Joyners vi? xii? iiii* viii* 
their servant & apprenticsunder) |_ ....4 sonhi aa am 
xviii yeares | iii viii iii vi 
Thatcher Reeder or Fleeker | vii xiiii* v‘ x? 
A lath Ryver | vit xii* vi x? 
A Lymeburner viii* —_— US x 
his servant iiii* vilit | iii* vi‘ 
A master Shipp Carpenter xii* iis | viii* xvi* 
other Shipp Carpenters or hewers | viii? | xvi? | vit xii‘ 
An hable Clyncher | viiit | xvi? | viit xiiii* 
An hable holder or common | 4 on asi 
holder } Vv | x ul 
A master Calker ix? xx? vii? xii* 
a meane Calker vii? xii? vi? xii* 
a Calker laboring by the tide vii =| _—sxiiii* vi‘ xii* 
A Taylor 1 - = iiii* | viii* 
A woodmaker vit xii* iiii* viii* 
A Thrassher iit | xt | ite | vii‘ 
“A dyker of dryworke vit | xii? iiiit | viiit 
A Hedger , age po gt 4 oe | vii‘ 
An ordynary gardyner | 2 | se iiii* viii* 
A dawber vi + iiii* viii* 
A water Caster vi x? iii* vii? 
A caster of stone Clay or marle vi - iiii* viii‘ 
A Brick Striker vi? xii? | vy e 
A Knacker - vi‘ xii‘ vi e 
A myll or quearne beater vi x iiii* viii? 
A woolcomer iiii* viii* iii* vi? 
A graver of Flaggs & Turfes v? xii‘ iiii* viii* 





: 
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| Sommer | Wynter 
The names of the Artificers Laborers |... |)... 
with without with without 
We @ WHERE meate and | meate and | | meate and | | "in and 
drincke | drincke | drincke | drincke 
A Carter iiii* ixt | iiii* =a viii* 
A mower both of Corne & grasse viii* xiiii* 
The Follower vi ix* 
The man Reaper viii* xiiii* 
The woman Reaper vi ix* 
A Bynder of Corne only v4 ix* 
A Raker in Harvest iiii* viii’ 
A woman laboring in Harvest iiii* viii‘ 
Hay maker the man vit xii? | 
Hay maker the woman iiii* viii* | 
Women & such impotent per- 
sons that weed corne and ii? vi? 
other such like Laborers 
The man Clipper of Sheepe vii? xiiii* 
The woman Clipper of Sheepe vit xii* | 
Worke done by the greate 
Wheate xvi* 
Myxtelyn xvi‘ 
Rye ; xvi? 
for thrasshing a quarter of{ Barlye os . : ag x" 
Oates — ae 
Peas x? 
Beanes x! 


Here is a blank space and end of a folio in the original. 


For Shearing bynding & Shocking of an acre of Wheate) { xii‘ & other x*7 
rye or mestlyn without meate & drinke Statute; & in mersh- 
measure \ land, ii’ vi? 

For mowinge an acre of Barly and layeng it in bond) a 
without meate & drincke ) ™ 

For fellinge an acre of peas or fetches without meate &) one 
drincke ) — 

For fellinge an acre of beanes or Rapes & makeing it re 
to the carte with meate & drincke 

For mowinge an acre of grasse after land measure without) 


iis 


seq 


meate & drincke = 
For the makeing of an acre of grass ready to cary for haye) on 

without meate & drincke - 
The best man hired for the whole harvest with meate &) se 

drincke Se 
other likewyse hired for the whole harvest with meate &) on 


drincke 
For a Rodd of usuall dyke new made fower foote wyde &) 
three foote deepe well lawred & xxi'¥ foote to the Rodd} viii" 
without meate & drincke 
7 1s. 10d. 
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The said dyke made with lawer with meate & drincke va 
For fellinge & skowringe of a dyke for the Rodd after ee - 
foot without meate & drincke = 
For Dykeing of a Rodd of Wheat ground, the Dyke to be 
_ viii foote wyde & fower foote deepe without lawer & 
xxi'y foote to the Rodd, & all other weete Dykes after 
that rate accordinge to the widenes & deepnes without 
meate & drincke 
For a Rodd of ryven pales, & for the sawinge, Ryveinge, & 
settinge, being six foote longe & one & twenty to the 
Rodd without meate & drincke 


For the Ryveing of the pales, & for paleing, & for = 
) 
} 


vii" 


xii? 


of the stulps shoares And for settinge of the shoares & 
rayles, xxi‘¥Y foote for the Rodd without meate & 
drincke 

For hedginge of a Rodd of an usuall hedge the thornes or 
stuffe layd ready to the hedge to be iii quarters of a yard 
under the bonde xxi'¥ foote to the Rodd without meate 

_ & drincke 

For makeing an hundred faggotts with the single bonde ah 
without meate & drincke — 

and with double bonde without meate & drincke xxii* 

For makeing a thousand bylletts without meate & drincke xx@ 

For makeing of a loade of tall woodd without’ meate 1 


iii? 


i* ob. 


drincke iiii* 
— , 
For makeing a thousand bricke with meate & drincke { vi’ mersh 


land iiis 
For makeing a thousand tyle with meate & drincke tie #4 
For clippinge of an hundred wethers with meate & drincke xii* 
And without meate & drincke iis 
For clippinge of a hundred Hoggs ° or Ewes with meate * tae 
drincke - 
And without meate & drincke xx“? 
What wages Servants of husbondry oughte 
To take by the yeare, and what Lyveries. 
A Baylyffe of husbondrye wages Ixvis viiit Lyvery x* 
A cheif hinde or carter wages liiis iii ~Lyv '° 
An other hinde or carter) a a 
wages xls Lyvery viiis 
or common servante 


A forth degree wages xxx 
A prentice or childe under) 


- findinge or xxvié viii* 
the age of xviii yeares 


) 
Women under the age of) findeingor ) fa sian 
t + ' xxvis viii? 
xx'Y yeres & above xii wages ) 
Women above the age of} — 
: wages XXxili® iiii 
xXx’ yeares ) 
® Decayed. 


® Sheep in their second year. © The letters ‘ Lyv’ are cancelled. 
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What Artificers oughte to take that are heyred by the yeare 


& what Lyveryes. 
Clothiers wages xi Lyvery _viii® 
Wollenclothiers wages  § xxxiii® iiii* Lyvery _viii® 
Turkers wages xls Lyvery viils 
Fullers wages xis Lyvery __ viii® 
Sheremen wages xi Lyvery _viii® 
Carpenters wages _x\vi® viii‘ Lyvery _viii* 
Hosyers & Taylors wages § xxxiii® iiii* Lyvery __viii® 
Shomakers wages ‘xls Lyvery __viii® 
Tanners wages _ x ivi’ viii* Lyvery __ viiis 
Pewteres wages _iii® iiii* Lyvery _viii® 
Bakers wages xis Lyvery __viii® 
Brewers wages xis Lyvery _viii® 
Glovers wages §xxxiii iiii* Lyvery __viii® 
Cutlers wages xi Lyvery __viii® 
Smythes wages xi Lyvery __viiiS 
Furryers wages xis Lyvery __viii® 
Curryers wages _—x\vi viii* Lyvery _ viii’ 
Sadlers wages xis Lyvery __viii® 
Spurriers wages xi Lyvery __ viiiS 
Turners wages xl Lyvery __viii® 
Cooppers wages xis Lyvery __viii® 
Hatmakers & Feltmakers wages _— xvi’ viii‘ Lyvery _ viii’ 
Bowers wages _— xivi* viii* Lyvery __viii* 
Fletchers wages xlvi® viii* Lyvery __ viii’ 
Arrowheadmakers wages xls Lyvery _viii* 
Butchers wages xl oFidé0.050 ee 
Cookes wages xls Lyvery __viii® 
Millers wages  xi* Lyvery _viii® 
Dyers wages xis Lyvery __ viii* 


The assessment is endorsed thus: 


‘Rata servorum et artificum &c.’ 
‘The some of 700™.’ 


THURLOE AND THE POST OFFICE. 


Tue paper which follows is derived from the manuscripts of William 
Bridgeman, who was one of the clerks to the privy council during 
the latter part of the reign of Charles II, and held the same post 
under James II and William III.' It is now in the Bodleian 
Library (Rawlinson MS. A. 477, f. 10). Though’ it is undated, 
the reference to the Restoration, in line 5, shows plainly that it 
was written during the reign of Charles II. As to the account 
which it contains of the use made of the post office by the govern- 
ment of the Protector, many of the details cannot be tested, 
but in the main the statements made are borne out by Thurloe’s 


" Decayed. 1 Luttrell’s Diary, i. 96, 325, 387, iii. 4. 
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correspondence. Thurloe’s success in unravelling plots against the 
government, and the perfection of his system of intelligence, were a 
constant source of astonishment to his contemporaries. ‘ Really,’ 
wrote Henry Cromwell to him in 1658, ‘it is a wonder you can 
pick so many locks leading into the hearts of wicked men as you 
do.’? In 1668, when the ministers of Charles II were blamed for 
the ignorance which had allowed the Dutch to carry out their 
attack on the English ships in the Medway, Thurloe’s management 
of the intelligence department was held up as a model. ‘ Thereby,’ 
said Colonel Birch, in the House of Commons, ‘ Cromwell carried 
the secrets of all the princes of Europe at his girdle.’ No one 
denied Birch's statement, but secretary Morrice pleaded in answer, 
that he was allowed but 7001. a year for intelligence, whilst Cromwell 
had allowed 70,0001. In reality Thurloe’s expenditure for intelli- 
gence appears from his accounts to have been from 1,200I. to 2,000/. 
per annum.‘ But, besides being charged with the intelligence 
department, and being secretary to the council, he was given, in 
May 1655, control of the posts, both inland and foreign.’ This 
combination of offices naturally enabled him to obtain the fullest 
information, both with regard to foreign and domestic affairs. 

With regard to the persons from whom Thurloe obtained his 
intelligence this paper contains nothing very new, except the 
mention of ‘ Mr. Cockin’ as one of his spies. The person meant is 
evidently George Cokayne, an independent minister, whose life is 
given in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ There is no suf- 
ficient evidence in Thurloe’s papers to prove this statement, unless 
Cokayne is to be identified with the G. C. who sent Thurloe a letter 
from Sexby to Wildman in 1656.° 

The account given of the systematic method of opening letters 
pursued under Thurloe’s orders is doubtless correct. Mr. Dorislaus, 
whom it so often mentions, was Isaac Dorislaus, son of Dr. Isaac 
Dorislaus, of whom some account is given in the excellent life of 
his father by Mr. Gordon Goodwin in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ The part attributed by the author of the paper to 
Dorislaus is confirmed by his own letters. ‘I have been up all 
night,’ he writes to Thurloe on 18 June 1658. ‘The enclosed are 
my last night’s work. . . . I will go this morning to Whitehall, and 
tell Bishop that I am now layd aside, have nothing more to doe 
with the post letters.’ George Bishop, to whom he refers, had 
been one of the managers of the intelligence department under 
Mr. Thomas Scot, whom Thurloe now superseded. After thus 
promising to conceal the truth from Bishop, Dorislaus concludes : 


2 Thurloe Papers, vii. 39. * Pepys, Diary, 14 Feb. 1668. 

* Thurloe, vii. 483, 785 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1653-4, pp. 454, 458. 

5 Ibid. 1653-4, p. 133; 1655, pp. 138, 286. Thurloe’s private instructions to the 
postmaster at Leeds are printed in his State Papers, vi. 85. * Thurloe, v. 37. 
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‘I will manage that business for you with that secrecy and dexteritie 
to your own heart’s desire ; and am resolved henceforward not to 
impart one sillable of any thing I know to any living soule but 
yourself, who am now wholly engaged to you.’’ Later letters from 
Dorislaus to Thurloe show that he continued to be employed through 
the protectorate, and the number of intercepted letters amongst 
Thurloe’s papers are proof of the ‘ dexteritie’ which he promised.*— 
It is curious to note that even after the Restoration Dorislaus 
retained some employment in the post office, and was accused of 
using his position to open and otherwise tamper with letters.° 

As to the authorship of the paper it is only possible to offer a 
conjecture. The manuscript appears to be a copy made for Bridge- 
man’s use by some clerk; it contains various errors, and has no - 
signature, date, or address. The author was evidently well 
acquainted with the practical working of the post office, and had 
probably held some place in connexion with it himself. I am in- 
clined to suspect that it was written by John Wildman, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) The letter from Sexby to Wildman, before 
referred to, was probably given by Wildman to Cokayne to be given 
to Thurloe, and Wildman was therefore one of the few persons 
aware of Cokayne’s services to Thurloe. It is endorsed thus: ‘ The 
letter was writt by Sexbye unto Major Wildman and delivered unto 
me G. C. the beginning of July 1656.’ (2) Wildman had the best 
of reasons for knowing how Thurloe communicated with his intelli- 
gencers, for towards the end of the protectorate he became one - 
himself. (3) After the Restoration the post office was leased for a 
time to Colonel Henry Bishop, but its management during that 
time was apparently in Wildman’s hands, and Dorislaus was then 
one of his employés."® (4) Wildman became postmaster-general 
himself in April 1689, and made use of his position just in the way 
which is recommended in this paper. C. H. Firs. 


A brief discourse concerning the businesse of intelligence and how it may 
be managed to the best advantage. 

In obedience to your honour’s commands I humbly offer this as my 
opinion: that so long as the King’s ennemies remaine so numerous, and . 
so industrious in plotting against the publique peace, neither his Royal 
person nor Governement can be at all secure without a well settled 
Intelligence ; and sure I am that ever since his Majestie’s returne, one of . 
the most powerfull arguments, which the heads of factions here in the 
Citty have made use of to entice and draw others into rebellion, has - 
been this, There is now no Cromwell, or Thurloe to manage the intelli- 
gence, and therefore wee may act securely, the two Secretaries having but 


1500" per annum between them, and not a fourth part of that employed 
therein. 


7 Thurloe, i. 303. 8 Cf. ibid. i, 480, iii. 231, vii. 787. 
® Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, p. 235. © Ibid. 1661-2, p. 55. 
VOL. XIII.—NO. LI. MM 
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Now [humbly conceive that this businesse of the Intelligence may, to 
the unspeakable advantage of his Majesty, and of all his loyall subjects, 
be mannaged in the following method. 

1. In the first place, whereas the Citty of London is, and has always 
been, the place where the heads of all sects and factions have their 
ordinary residence, and consequently where rebellion may be more con- 
veniently hatcht in private meetings under pretext of religious exercises 
and the like, I humbly propose that all means imaginable be used to gain 
over some two or three of the principall members of every such reigning 
faction, at least such of them who are de Arcanis, and present at all their 
private consultations, who may separately, (that so they may be of checks 
to each other for the more sure discovery of the truth) and with 
all manner of secrecy, hold a constant correspondence with your honour, 
and by ways hereafter specified give you an exact account of what soever 
passes or is transacted at such meetings, so shall you be able to crush 
all their designs in the egge, and hinder them from ever coming to any 
maturity, unlesse you your selfe desire or permitt it in order to the better 
convicting and bringing the contriver to condigne punishment. Thus 
did one Mr.'' Cockin, a preacher to a gathered Congregation, constantly 
for divers years together discover to Mr. Thurloe (though with all secrecy 
imaginable) all the proceedings and consultations of his Independent 
brethren, and had a sallary of 500'> per annum for his pains; and thus 
did Sir Richard Willis betray all the Councills and undertakings of the 
Royallists, in fine this was one of Cromwell’s grand intrigues to beare 
himselfe up against all sorts of interests that were perpetually heaving at 
him ever after he tooke upon him to governe as a single person, that is 
to say, to plow with their owne heifers, and soe to frustrate all their 
designs against him. 

I must confesse their is a great deale of difficulty, and much dexterity 
to be used in the gaining and bringing over such persons, but that which 
has been may be, and the King could never repent him of monys dis- 
bursed in this nature, which so immediately contribute to the preservation 
of his person and governement, and so doe [prevent] more mischief then 
can be easily imagined. 

2. Another great intrigue of Cromwell was carefully to watch 
the Generall letter Office, and it very much concernes the publick peace 
that the same be done now; for through this Office are conveyed all the 
poysonous distempers of the Citty into the whole kingdome, and if when 
it was the most narrowly watcht yet some or other did adventure, and 
there were almost every post night letters of consequence intercepted, 
how much more doe they adventure now when they know they may doe 
it without the least danger. 

Now the manner of watching this Office was thus. In the time of the 
Rump, before Cromwell made himselfe Protector, they constantly sent for 
all the letters to Whitehall, and had every letter opened before them with- 
out ceremony; but when Cromwell came to governe he employed one Mr. 
Dorislaus to reside constantly at the [Office], who had a private roome 
allotted him adjoyning to the forreigne Office, and every post night about 
11 a clock he went into that roome privately, and had all the letter[s] 


" Goodwin and Nye did the like. 
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brought and layd before him, to open any as he should see good, and 
close them up again, and there he remained in that room, usually till 
about 8 or 4 in the morning, which was the usuall time of shutting up the 
male, and in processe of time the said Dorislaus had got such a know- 
ledge of all hands and seals, that scarcely could a letter be brought him 
but he knew the hand that wrote it; and when there was any extra- 
ordinary occasion, as when any rising was neare or the like, then 8. Mor- 
land went from Whitehall between 11 and 12, and was privately conveighed 
into that roome, and there assisted Mr. Dorislaus, and such letters as they 
found dangerous he brought back with him to Whitehall in the morning. 

The letters likewise as well to as from all Ambassadours and 
publick Ministers were constantly opened, and copies of them sent to 
Mr. Thurloe by the said Dorislaus. I humbly conceave that this both 
may and ought to be again put in practise, onely with this caution, that 
the person employed be both extreame diligent, and dexterous; for Mr. 
Dorislaus though he was arrived at a very great perfection of knowing 
mens hands, yet he was not at all dexterous in opening and closing up 
letters, which caused great mutterings and many complaints to be made, 
which though in those loose times the Usurpers regarded not, yet now it 
would be of greater concernement if publick Ministers and other persons 
of quality should finde their letters constantly opened. 

8. That which is yet more dangerous then the Generall letter Office is 
the correspondence which is conveighed by the hands of ordinary carriers 
and foot posts to and from the Citty: for here people thinke themselves 
much more secure then by the ordinary post, and therefore use the 
greater freedome. And here Cromwell’s method was lame, for he had 
no other way of preventing this correspondency, then immediately before 
a rising to send 2 or 8 Messengers of his Councill to seize and bring 
away all the pacquetts and letters they could finde about all the carriers 
and foot posts throughout the Citty, which were most commonly throwne 
aside and never returned, and consequently many Bills of Exchange, 
Letters of Atturny, and many other businesses of concernement lost, to 
the utter undoing of divers poore people (as I well remember), besides 
that this search came for the most part to late, when the plotts were not 
onely contrived, but just ready to be put in action. 

This I conceaye was but to shoot at rovers, and seldome to 
hit the mark, and therefore for a better regulating and reducing this 
businesse, and the certain prevention of any mischievous designs, which 
may, and doubtlesse are dayly conveighed to and fro through the hands 
of these ordinary carriers and footposts, I humbly offer that there be a 
fit person chosen to whom his Majesty may give a Commission to take '? 
cognizance both of the names, and usuall lodging places of all the 
ordinary carriers and footposts in or about the Citty, as likewise that the 
said person bee empowered to administer an oath of fidelity to his 
Majestie’s service to every of them, and then give them licences, that so 
he may have some kinde of influence upon them, and the better oppor- 
tunity to treat and deale with them in private, to make them willing to 
send him [the letters] sealed up about 2 houres before his setting out by 


* This person if it be thought fit may beare the title of his Majestie’s private post- 
master and have an office accordingly in some convenjent place of the Citty. 


MM 2 
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some trusty messenger in a disguise (which '* the said person may open and 
close up again, and send back carefully within the time limited), onely if 
he finde any lettres fit to be intercepted he may set some private marke 
on them, and then (that so the Carrier may not incurre the people’s ill will 
and so loose his custome) this person knowing the just hower of his going 
out may send a Messenger openly in the King’s name to seize and search 
the said letters, who may readily turne to all such lettres as have on them 
the private mark, and so returning the rest dismisse the carrier in a few 
minutes without the least prejudice either to him, or any honest people 
whom the rest of the lettres may concerne. 

4ly. There is yet another sort of correspondence which is yet more 
dangerous then any of the former, which is this: there are and have 
been ever since his Majestie’s returne a great number of subtil and 
sly fellowes in and about the Citty, who are paid each of them by a 
common purse of that respective faction by whom they are employed, 
whose dayly businesse is it to goe laden with Intelligence, and Instructions 
about once a month, from the heads of factions here in the Citty, and so 
to disperse them among their factious brethren abroad in the severall 
Counties, and by this way (as looking upon it as the surest of all) they - 
take a perfect liberty to spit their venome, and when they can doe nothing 
else, they thinke it worth their while by this correspondency to bring an '* 
evill report upon the King’s person, his family, Court, Councell, and 
Governement and soe doe more mischiefe then can easily be imagined. 

There were diverse expresses of this kind (though there errants were 
different) in Oliver’s time who were frequently intercepted, there being 
spies, and messengers in disguises employed on purpose to dog these 
expresses from house to house, and from place to place, till they were 
apprehended with all their pacquets, which was most commonly done 
upon the road, that so no lettre might escape. Besides Mr. Thurloe had 
spies abroad almost in every County, and Citty, or town of note, who 
made it their great businesse to observe all such persons, and what houses 
they frequented: as likewise he held a constant correspondence with the 
Sheriffs, Justices,and Commanders almost of every County who acquainted 
him constantly with all that they could possibly learne, for indeed 
Thurloe prest him very much in Cromwell’s name to doe it, and they 
were glad to gratify both the one, and the other. And if so, why should 
not your honour have a farre greater advantage then ever Thurloe had 
to engage all fitt instruments to be assistant to you in a businesse of 
this nature ? 

One thing I had almost forgot, that is for all such persons as were 
gained off from severall parties, they seldome or never came to Mr. 
Thurlo’s lodging at Whitehall, unlesse sometimes in a dark Winter night, 
for his lodging was constantly watcht almost by all parties to see who 
came out, or went in, and consequently to finde who of their brethren 
probably betrayed them, and therefore for this, Morland (who managed © 
the greatest part of these affairs) had always a convenient roome or two 
in some private places of the Citty, which he hired by the year in another’s 


13 MS. ‘whom.’ 
‘* I am confident there are to many of these messengers lurking about the Court 
daily. 
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name, on purpose to meet such persons in a disguise and receave their 
Intelligence. 

The manner how he corresponded with spyes either beyond sea, or 
from the countries here in England was thus: the said Morland gave 
them some false adresse whereby to direct all their letters, as for example : 
[For John Adams at the Sugar Loafe in Milford lane] or the like; and at 
the same time sent the same adresse to Mr. Dorislaus at the post office 
to put it down upon his list, that so when he opened the maile, and found 
such an adresse, he might know whether to send them. 

Another intrigue in the businesse of Intelligence is this: All Am- 
bassadours and publique Ministers, are for the most part but great spies, 
and one of the most acceptable services they can doe their masters, is to 
gaine for mony some of the Ministers, Councellors, Secretaries, or other 
Officers of that Kingdome or state where they reside. And therefore there 
ought to bee a strickt watch upon them, and their lettres constantly 
opened, and it were not difficult to place in their houses by some other 
hand at a distance some trusty persons, who might be entertained as their 
domestique servants, and by that means discover who come into them at 
back dores in the night and the like. 

[Endorsed.] About Intelligence. 


ALLEGED FIGHTING IN LINE IN THE FIRST DUTCH WAR. 

A passaGE from Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ July 4, 1666, has been often quoted 
‘to prove the usage of fighting in line in the first Dutch war. In 
Penn’s ‘ Memorials of Sir W. Penn’ (i. 401) it stands thus: ‘ Sir 
William Penn came to me, and we talked of the late fight (of June 
1-4, 1666). He says that we must fight in line, whereas we fought 
promiscuously, to our utter and demonstrable ruin, the Dutch 
fighting otherwise, and we whenever we beat them.’ It has, I 
believe, never been observed that this claims that in the first war 
the English fleet fought in line in every action except one, as the 
Dutch lost every battle in that war except the one off Dungeness. 
At all events this passage should never again be used to illustrate 
the history of the first war, as Mr. Wheatley’s edition (v. 353) 
agrees with Lord Braybrooke’s in replacing the word ‘ fought’ by 
‘ fight.’ Samvuet R. Garpiner. 


CORRECTIONS TO JAMES MACPHERSON’S ‘ ORIGINAL PAPERS.’ 
Tuts work of Macpherson is, from the year 1702, divided into Stuart 
and Hanover Papers. The present note refers only to the latter, 
- which are copies, translations, extracts, or abstracts from a portion 
. of the papers left by John de Robethon, confidential secretary to 
George I. These are now among the Stowe MSS. at the British 
Museum (vols. 222 to 232). They are mostly originals, and of 
_Unimpeachable authenticity. Macpherson extracted what he 
thought of most importance in relation to English domestic politics. 
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His copies are very faithful. Of the translations, some are close, 
some free, some loose, a few unpardonably careless; they would seem 
to be by different hands. The abstracts are sometimes close, but 
passages of importance are often omitted, and in general they are 
not to be depended upon. It must further be borne in mind, that 
passages which appear to be consecutive are often compounded of 
non-consecutive extraets. 

The following list of corrections is the result of a careful com- 
parison with the originals. Freedoms of translation and minor 
inaccuracies, where the sense is not affected, are not noticed. But 
the author believes that he has included in the list all errors of 
real importance, so that the student may by its help use the 
‘Hanover Papers’ with confidence. Reference to the originals is 
made easy by the chronological arrangement carried out at the 
British Museum. 

Certain letters to the queen which Macpherson gives are not 
taken from Robethon’s drafts, but from the holograph or signed 
copies actually despatched. These are now included in vol. 4903 
of the Add. MSS. of the British Museum. From a marginal 
note of Macpherson (ii. 109), they would seem to have been, when 
he saw them, in the possession of Sir John Dalrymple. They are 
the letters from the electress Sophia, vol. i. pp. 688, 694, 708, 709, 
ii. pp. 81, 52, 72, 196, 261, 351, 358; from the elector, ii. pp. 
357, 358, 607, 623, 624; and from the electoral prince or princess, 
ii. pp. 50, 857, 625 ; and the memorial given to Thomas Harley on 
7 May 1714, ii. 608.' But other letters from the elector (i. p. 711, 
ii. pp. 27, 51, 95, 109, 192, 195, 261, 262), and one from the electoral 
prince (ii. p. 91), are taken, not from the holographs in this collec- 
tion, but from the drafts among Robethon’s papers. 

Lastly, certain letters are taken from a collection made by 
Thomas Astle, now in vols. 241, 242 of the Stowe MSS. These 
are—Addison to Lewis, original (ii. 58), Marlborough to St. John, 
original (ii. 252), the elector to the queen, two copies (ii. 621, 627), 
Clarendon to Bromley, copy (ii. 646), Bromley and Strafford to 
Clarendon, originals (ii. 628, 688, 646), Prior to Bolingbroke, copy 
(ii. 644), and Bolingbroke to Atterbury, copy (ii. 651). 

J. F. CHance. 
Vou. I. 
P. 620, 1.7, for Werpuse read Werpup.? 

» 18. Abel Tassin D’Allonne was, like Robethon, a French 

refugee. He was secretary to Queen Mary, both before and 

’ This isa copy. The original, with the two seals, is at the Public Record Office, 
Home Office Papers, Regencies 8. 

? George Ernest von Werpupp was a leading noble of Mecklenburg, and son-in-law 
to the Hanoverian minister, Bernstorff. He had gone to Denmark in 1701 on a mission 
from i elector of Hanover (Droysen, Geschichte der preussischen Politik, IV. iv. 
302-303). 
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after her accession, secretary for Dutch affairs to William III 
1698 to 1702, then secretary (it seems) to Grand Pensionary 
Heinsius.* 
P. 621,1.1, for the same read my ; omit and attachment. 
» 8, omit to the family. 
» ll. 9, 10, are an abstract only. 
P. 622, 1. 8, for received read is receiving. 
» 8, after the full stop insert, This I shall always do with the 
greatest assiduity. 
. 688, margin, for Hannover Papers read Original. 
» 1.11, for Hannover, January 8, read Herrenhausen, June 2.‘ 
» 22, for upon one read upon that one person in the world. 
. 634, April 9 is old style. 
. 687, 1. 8, for the service read this service. 
. 690, 1. 32, for the semicolon read from. 
. 691,1. 19, Beihl is Biihl in Baden. 
» 82, for proposed read propose. 
» 86, read the preceding ones have. 
. 692, 1. 12, for biass read break. 
. 694, 1. 24, for encourages me to presume read emboldens me to dare.° 
. 705,1. 16, The signature, as in several other cases, is.added by Mac- 
pherson. 
»» 22, Crusenach, t.c. Kreuznach. 
» 27, for Crusenach read Creuzenach. 
», 11.31, 32, read whence I am now returning, arranging to be the 
day after to-morrow at Treves. 
P. 706, 1. 4, for does not amount read only amounts. 

» 22, Here, and in all subsequent letters of the elector to Marl- 
borough, who was now a prince of the empire, for My Lord 
read Sir. 

P. 707, The Duke of Celle’s letter is signed G. Guill*. Here again for 
My Lord read Sir. 

. 708, 1. 81, Poule, z.e. Poley. 

. 709, The electress’s letter would be of about the same date as that of 
the elector given on p. 711. 


rg 
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Vou. Il. 


P. 26, margin, read Draft begun by Robethon, continued in another hand. 

P, 27,1. 7, for administration read administrator. 

P, 29, note, That Marlborough could not write French is not credible. 
The letter quoted ® need only be taken to show that he pre- 
ferred to write in English. 


* See Agnew, Protestant Exiles from France, ii. 80-83; Luttrell’s Diary, iv. 320, 
395, 453 ; Grimblot, Letters of William III and of Louis XIV, ii. 184, 314, 328. 

* Hanover, 8 Jan. 1703, is the date of a different letter, also in Add. MSS. 4903 
(f. 10). 

5 Cressett’s illness took place in February-March 1703. He returned to England 
October 1703. The letter was perhaps written on the occasion of his return. 

* Macpherson does not print this letter, though the original is among the Robethon 
papers. It is printed by Lediard (iii. 99), and by Sir Henry Ellis (‘ Original Letters,’ 
series II. yol. iv. No. 404). 
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’ P. 81,1. 1, lit. a belief that you were on the wrong scent (aviez pris le 
change). 

P. 83, 1. 28, for promoting read prosecuting. 

P. 84,1. 84, A line is missed; read by the act that is to be presented by 
my L4 Halifax. Nor have our endeavours to compleat this 
establishment rested here, we hope it will be farther carried on 
by the negotiation. 

. 85,1. 2, for laid open read left open. 

. 88, This letter from the queen is now missing from the Robethon 
papers. There is a transcript of it in Stowe MSS. 241, f. 63, 

. 45,1. 7, for present read prevent. 

. 48, 1. 88, read should not take offence at his orders (ne doit pas se for- 
maliser de ses ordres). 

. §1,1. 81, for June 28 read June 20. 

. 52,1. 8, with great zeal, read asa man very zealous for the good of 
England and for the Protestant succession. 

» margin, for Hannover Papers read Original. 

. 58,1. 10, for June 26 read June 20, 

. 58,1. 4, for July 28 read, probably, July 27. 

. 68,1. 6, October 15 is old style. 

. 72, margin, delete Hannover Papers. 

», 1, 22, for parents read relatives. 

. 90, ll. 5, 19, 22, for Feb. 14 read Feb. 17. Macpherson, having made 
the error, alters in the elector’s letter to suit. 
. 91, The electoral prince’s letter is rather carelessly translated. 

»» L. 27, for veneration read devotion. 

» 82, foll., read This is so glorious an episode (endroit) in your 
reign, that though it hath been but one continued series of 
wonders and great events, this seemed to be necessary to exhibit 
in its full light. 

P. 92, 1.3, foll., This paragraph is a libel on Sir Rowland Gwynne. He had 
served in parliament with distinction for twenty-four years, when 
on the queen’s accession he retired to Hanover. Here he was 
heldin much esteem, and gave frequent advice on English politics, 
until he was induced to write in 1706 the famous letter to Lord 
Stamford.’ He was banished indeed from Hanover, but after 
the queen’s death he received a pension of 400/. a year.’ 

» 29. Probably James Scott, appointed in 1711 by the electress’s 
influence British envoy at Dresden. A letter from him has 
been already given (i. 637). 
_P. 98,1. 6, for July 20 read July 29. 
» 20, for July 26 read July 25. 
ll. 22, 83, for Metz read Mentz. 
, 1. 8, read obliges me, sir, to request you to order. 
, 1. 82, This was George Murray, a nephew of Sir Robert, of the duke 
of Athole’s kin. His father, Anthony Murray, was at a later 
time governor of the academy of Wolfenbiittel. 


roy ws 


my we wre 


P. 94 
P. 96 


" Klopp (Der Fall des Hauses Stuart, xii. 25-28) shows that the letter was drafted 
by Leibnitz in answer to one from Lord Stamford, which had been laid before the 
council at Hanover. * Record Office, Treasury Papers, cevii. 15, 
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P..107,1. 4, for Hartch read Hatsch or Harsch. 

P. 108, 1. 26, for pleasure read joy. 

P. 110, 1. 28, for May 26 read May 20. 

» .29, for you might have: discovered read you were able to re- 
cognise. 

P. 112, ll. 18, 34, for Rouslear read Rousselaer. 

P. 118,1. 17, for beginning read event. 

P. 188, 1. 4, March 4 is old style. 

P. 141,1. 4, read Camp at Opatowiec, August 15, 1709. 

» 15, read show themselves so. 

P. 142, ll. 24, 25, read into quarters. You cannot too early think of re- 

cruiting them. 

P. 178, ll. 18, 19, read as some Circles would only allow their troops to be 
commanded by their own generals, it was not in my power to 
dispose of them. 

» 22, for so ill provided read weak and unprovided. 
» 80, for proposed read propose. 

. 179, 1. 11, for does read will. 

» 18, for honour read have honoured. 

. 180, 1. 81, for can read can’t. 

. 181,]. 14, for Accordingly read Also. 

. 188, 1. 8, for could read can. 

» 12, for great read happy. 

186, 1. 31, p. 187, 1. 2, and p. 188, 1. 9, for serene read most serene.. 

- 192,1. 10, for Sept. 14 read Sept. 24. 

. 198, 1. 25, read the very mark. 

. 194, 1. 15, and p. 195, 1. 10, for gave read has given. 

» 20, for her read my. 

. 195, 1. 5, for loyalty read fidelity. 

.y 21, Oct. 17 is the date of the autograph letter ; Robethon’s draft 

is dated Oct. 16. 
» 29, read extremely grateful. 
P. 196, 1. 5, for Mr. read Mrs. James Cressett was lately dead. 

» 11, insert doubt. 
» 12, omit Electoral. 
» 20, for reported read brought. 
» ll, 21, 22, the original runs dont la Personne m’a été considerable. 

P. 197, 1. 8, for greatest benefit read greatest of all my advantages. 

P. 199, This and the following letter are carelessly done. 

» ll. 10, 11, for having been read being. 
»» 1. 18, for last night read the night before last. 
P. 200, 1. 8, for De la Motte read De la Mothe.? 
» 10, omit I imagined. 
» 20, in the original, ow il est tout de son long. 
» 28, for alone read quite, the original is capable tout seul. 
88, ostensible, that is, ostensive, open, or intended to be shown. 
P. 201, ll. 8, 4, read They do not want to miss getting you (on ne veut pas 
vous manquer). 
» 5, for for read with, putting a comma for the semicolon. 


* The well-known pastor Claude Grosteste de la Mothe, Robethon’s maternal ungle. 
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P. 201, 1. 9, read prudence to avoid offending either of the two parties. 
P, 208, 1. 7, Traitres et Rebelles in the original is underlined. 
» 28, for youngest read younger (fils cadet). 
» 1.25, 27, for serene read, and not in italics, most serene. 
» 1. 26, for so réad entirely. 
P. 204, 1. 7, for necessary dispatch read possible diligence. 
» 20, for friendship read goodwill. 
», 28, for Dec. 17 read Dee. 12. 
. 205, 1. 24, read I can boldly promise this. 
. 206, 1. 21, for have done read did. 
» 22, read well known to me. 

. 207, 1. 2, for the laws of the land read simply law. 

. 289,1. 19, An absurd statement. John Robinson was a distinguished 
and successful diplomatist of more than twenty-five years 
standing.!° 

»» 88, Kreyenberg’s barony is, I believe, an invention of Macpher- 
son. He was the elector’s minister resident in London. 

P, 240, 1. 88, for are resolved to embarrass me read are only thinking of 

how to drive me to extremities. 

P, 241, 1. 11, for expected read hoped. 

»» 18, The French word for exert themselves is s’évertuer. 
for Prince Eugene read the Prince of Savoy. 
P. 242, 1. 5, for happened read has happened. 
P, 248, 1. 4, omit Electoral. 
», 22, for his lady read this lady. 
P, 244, 1. 5, for increase read double. 
» 12, for necessary read suitable (d propos). 
» 19, for system read army ; the Corps de Neutralité is referred to, 
agreed upon by the Hague Convention of 81 March 1710." 
P. 245, 1. 15, read well-received and agreeable here, should it happen. 
» 16, for may be read were. 
»» 17, read and that you desired to send the said Sieur Robethon 
hither again. 
» 26, for did read have done. 
P, 247, 1. 12, the project had been concerted by Marlborough and Eugene 
in June.!? 
» 16, read I very humbly entreat you .. . to have the goodness 
to acquaint me. 
1° His despatches, preserved at the Record Office (Sweden, Hamburg, Poland), are 
voluminous and interesting. For the circumstances attending his acceptance of the 
deanery of Windsor, see there Hamburg 16, June and July 1709. 
™ See Lamberty, v. 442, vi. 284-319. The original convention between the 


emperor, Great Britain, and the States-General for this purpose, dated 4 Aug. 1710, is 
preserved at the Record Office (Holland 353). 

'2 It is described in a paper preserved by Robethon (Stow2 MSS. 224, f.77). It 
was not accepted, owing partly to Marlborough’s own subsequent exploits, and partly 
to the opposite intentions of the English government and the lukewarmness of the 
Dutch. Its object was to maintain the allied cavalry on the frontier during the winter, 
in order to invade France in the spring before troops could be brought up in opposition. 
It seems to be unknown to historians, and references to it in Marlborough’s and Boling- 
broke’s despatches have been misunderstood by the editors. The delay in —? the 
paper to the elector is curious ; the date is carefully erased, 
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P. 248, ll. 5, 6, read with the four or five battalions left me. 
» 1.8, read if you will kindly employ. 
» 1. 11, for Haher read Hahn. 
P. 249, 1. 2, for may read might. 
» 17, after dominions insert after the campaign. 
» 19, for influence read great credit. 
», 24, for this precaution read so easy a remedy; the words in the 
original are partially obliterated. 
», 26, for wrote read am writing. 
P. 250, 1. 85, after Highness insert to inform you of our passage of the 
lines. 
P. 251, 1. 9, read very humble. 
» 26, read I cannot but applaud its contents in every way. 
» 29, for is the life read must be the soul. 
» 84, read the whole of the cavalry. 
P. 252, 1. 8, for about, or, read at, and. 
» 10, read in very good time. 
P. 258, 1. 11, read the extraordinary expence. 
P. 254, 1. 8, for distinguishing read striking (éclatante). 
»y ll. 22, 23, for will read would. 
» 1. 29, for time enough read in very good time. 
P, 255, 1. 17, for Monsieur de Bulau read General Bulow. 
» 21, for the general read that general. 
P. 256, 1. 4, read all her allies. 
» 8, for and read but. 
»» ll. 80, 81, delete the marks of quotation, and for to the crown read 
to this crown. 
», 1.85, for person read persons. 
P, 257, 1. 26, for success read ready success. 
» 80, extensive knowledge is a translation of lwmiéres. 
P. 259, ll. 18, 19, read as I have just learnt by the hand of Mr. Robethon. 
» 20, 21, read between the sentiments of her Majesty and of your 
Electoral Highness with regard to myself. She 
» 1. 28, for consent to her choice read pleasure thereat (contente- 
ment, not consentement). 
» ll. 26, 27, read that it will always be with . . . that I shall do my 
best. 
P. 260, 1. 6, for instruction read information. 
» 11, for with read what was. 
», ll. 14, 15, read which your Royal Highness used formerly merrily 
to tell me. 
» 1. 28, for grown read grounded (grownded). 
» 24, insert and. 
» 25, for to the crown read to a crown. 
» 26, divest, Strafford wrote have divested. 
» 27, omit nigh, and for hand read hands. 
» 80, omit turned. 
P, 261, 1. 18, read and which will always be infinitely precious to me. 
» 1, 29, margin, read original. 
P, 262, 1. 25, read give entire credit, 


— 
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P. 262, 1. 26, for had read showed. 
P. 268, 1. 8, for of this which I testify read I testified thereat. 

» 15, for command read demand. 

» 84, omit all. . 

P. 264, 1. 24, after Scotland insert Your zeal for the service of the Queen 
and for the good of your country could not fail to inspire you 
‘ with such sentiments. 
P. 265, 1. 20, for in the funds of read simply to. 
» 28, for become read suit (convient). 
< P. 266, 1. 5, for of this money read in cash. 

» 10, for names read name. 

» 12, for ours read yours. 

3» 17, for Nov. 11 read Nov. 15. 

» 24, read to the extent you were at the trouble to do. 

» 27, for monument read ornament. 

» 28, read will presumably go (apparemment). 

» 85, the French expression is d owtrance. 

P. 842, Swift’s partisan expressions here quoted were never intended to 
be true. 
P. $44, ll. 6, 7, This was Thomas Grote, eldest son of old Otto Grote.'* 
», 1.24, for fault read faults. 
»» 81, for your read our. 
P. 845, 1. 20, for were read swear. 

» 21, for meets read met. 

» 84, for knew read know. 

» ll. 85, 86, read he objected the words the Protestant succession had 
been better than the present establishment. The capitals are 
Macpherson’s. 

P. 346, 1. 1, for the same read the same thing. 

» 8, succession is Macpherson’s necessary interpolation. 

» ~9, for first read fixt. 

» 10, read chose the Bishope and me to have made a treaty pre- 
judicial to it, being they knew. 

», 18, read your illustrious house and family. 

» 24, read long silence. 

P. 847, 1. 5, The original is, on seroit sans crime contre eux. 

» 12, omit natured. 

» 16, for forgot read not forgotten. 

» 19, omit sort of a. 

’ P. 348, 1. 9, for since read some. 

9» 24, omit one very. 

P. 349,1. 12, for observed in them read so well observed. 

», 27, read writing-desk or little coffer. He is not wanting in being 
especially grateful. 

P. 850, 1. 18, for aquesse read, as Stafford wrote, acquiesce. 
P. 351, 1. 14, for made read have made. : 

», 22, for to depend upon read to wait only upon. , 

-y, margin, for Hannover Papers read Original. 


13 Vaterlindisches Archiv des historischen Vereines fiir Niedersachsen, ii. 1836), 
p. 271, note. mr , 
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P. 851, 1. 80, for Feb. 29 read Sept. 30. 
P. 852, 1. 14, differed. Strafford wrote deferd. 

» 17, for seek read look. 

» 28, read nor yet against, and had for has. 
P. 358, 1. 2, se’night. Strafford wrote sevenit. 

»» 23, read espoused very much (mal 4 propos) another party. 

P. 354, 1. 12, after seems to wish insert and that she may ever find therein 
her safety and her advantage. 

»» 25, Macpherson begins in the middle of a sentence, which ends 
with a full stop at Jacobites in 1. 26. 

P. 855, 1. 10, after Highness insert be. 

»» ll. 23, 25, put a comma after present, and a full stop after Sinzen- 
dorff’s. There is no need for Macpherson’s note. 

» This undated letter from Oxford belongs, I suggest, to Jan. 
1714.4 The transcript in Stowe MSS. 242 has been marked 3 
June 1714, and the original is placed accordingly at 227, f. 85. 

P. 856, lL. 6, omit in. 

Pp. 857-8, Delete the marginal notes to these letters to the queen. They 
are all holograph or autograph, and not drafts by Robethon. 

P. 357, 1. 27, for Hanse read Hann, i.e. Hannover. 

P. 358, 1. 20, for a minister in whom I place confidence read a confidential 
minister. 

» 83, for Garlow read Gartow. But Macpherson’s translation of 
this important letter is so full of inaccuracies and omissions 
as to be useless. 

P. 860, Macpherson’s extracts from Strafford’s letter comprise the first few 
lines and the end. 
» 1. 21, for differ read defer. 
P. 861, 1. 11, for the yacht read your yacht. 
» ll. 28, 24, bolder dash (balderdash) is a translation of galimathias. 
», 1.25, for in any respect read for evil or good. 
P. 862, 1. 12, for I intreat read I am requesting. 

» 16, read a great many of that noble character. 

», ll. 21, 22, for It is principally necessary to see first read We must 
before all see. 

P. 868, 1. 12, omit the dash ; there is no break. 

» 14, diversion is for ‘ gayeté de coeur.’ 

P. 462, 1. 6, for April read March, and after succeeded read after some 
months. 
8, for Galke read Gaetke, and so throughout. 

» 9, L’Hermitage was the Dutch minister resident in London. 

» 18, for Sissen read Sipen. 

» 15, for Klingraff read Klinggraeff, and so throughout. 

» 22, Some were deciphered by Schrader, some by other secre- 
taries. 

P. 468, par. 2, This is misleading. There are no despatches from Grote. 
The two series from Schiitz (Sept. 1713 to May 1714) and 


~~ 
7 


'* Thomas Harley reached the Hague on his second journey to Hanover, 27 Feb. 
N.S. 1714. Letters which he carried from the queen (Klopp, xiv. 697) and from 
Ormonde (Siowe MSS. 223, f. 9) are dated respectively Jan. 9 and 5 O.S. 
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from Bothmer (December 1718 to September 1714) are very 
complete. Those from the others are occasional. 

P. 464, 1. 18, The unknown hand seems to be Gaetke’s. 

P. 465, 1. 5, read it is a great point gained for our succession. 

» 10, for a Barrier Treaty read the Treaty for the guarantee of our 
succession. 

»» 15, for of them read of the whole. 

» 25, delete the quotation mark ; the first part of this letter is an 
abstract. The translation begins 1. 33. 

P. 466, 1. 25, for treaty of peace read Barrier Treaty. 

» 26, he always paid great attention ; the original is, qui s’estant 
toujours tres bien menagé. 

» 29, for our read your. 

P. 467, 1. 2, for very anxious about read curious as to. 

» 8, add I see by the manner in which Lord Bolingbroke spoke to 
you, that your Excellency will not want opportunities to insist 
upon ( faire valoir) our notes on the treaty of guarantee of our 
succession. 

» 20, a passage is here omitted, so insert a dash. 

», 22, after your share of it insert and I also. 

» 28, fill the blank with Mr. d’Eltz.® 

», 82, add This is what will ruin everything. 

Pp. 468-9, The fragment of this important despatch which Macpherson 
gives is very carelessly translated, and the original must be 
consulted. The chief mistake is Queen for Pretender in 
p. 468, 1. 7. 

P. 470, 1. 2, read must only make. 

» 11, for it is in this case clear read it is only in this case. 

» 28, read even in case. 

», 82, This short extract is very loosely translated. 

P. 471,1. 19, begin At the Council on Sunday the Elector. 

» 20, after Fitz Walter insert Mr. Goertz had the assignment 
drawn this morning, so that this sum will be remitted to you 
at once. 

» 265, for him read the latter. 

»» 80, omit probably, 60 stands in the cipher for Harley. 

P, 472, 1. 15, for done nothing read kept our hands in our pockets. 

», 25, add We cannot pay too much attention to the state of the 
Queen. 

P. 473, 1. 9, read even from the party. 

» 21, read a safe foundation. 

», 28, for Jacobite lords read Jacobites. 

P. 475, 1. 8, The words, the Pope’s nuntio at Utrecht, are put in by Mac- 
pherson. 

» ll. 16-19, read will say, perhaps, that we want to vex him. But 
we must by no means stop in the prosecution of this affair, or 
in that of removing the Pretender, on that account. 


18 Baron Eltz or Elst was a member of the elector’s council. He had been tutor 
to the electoral prince, had attended him when campaigning in the Netherlands, and 
had accompanied him on his private expedition to view his future bride at Anspach. 
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P. 475, 1. 81, for then, wherever it will be, read simply when. 

P, 476, 1. 18, for changed read exchanged. 

P. 477, 1. 9, add I await his answer. 

» 14, for form of read forms for. 

Pp. 477-8, This abstract is very inaccurate, and omits important parts of 
the original, which must be consulted. 

P. 479, 1. 4, for One of the magistrates read the master of the cathedral 
school (/’escoldtre). 

», 1.10, 11, read and who was called Remiremont (par son nomme 
de guerre). 

», 1.12, for Sapporin read Joppain (?). 

P. 480, ll. 6, 7, read communicate the news to M.de Grote. There are 
also the following two papers, in Schrader’s hand, marked on 
the top. 

»» 12, Sir James Abercromby, in the original le Chevalier Abere- 
sombry. 

» 19, for part read port. 

» 29, omit frequent. 

P. 481, 1. 15, Seldon ; in the original Sheldon. 

»» 82, April 6 is old style. 

P. 488, 1. 8, The correct date is April 21 0.S.; Macpherson has evidently 
altered intentionally, though mistakenly. 

» 22, read I have received all these papers from Mr. de Bothmer, 
and have made. 

» 26, read they shall be written out more clearly ( plus aw net). 

P, 484, 1. 16, ‘in Robethon’s hand’ is a note by Macpherson referring to 
the words ‘ and that during the Queen’s life.’ 

P. 485, 1. 17, only the words ‘a new one or new ones’ should be in italics. 

P, 488, 1. 82, April 14 is old style. The piece is only an abstract, very 
loose in the latter part. 

P. 492, 1. 22, after pacquet boat insert (in which there is no risk). 

P. 498, 1. 24, read Friethinkers, on the subject of a new religion. 

» 29, for not different from read in no way opposed to. 

P, 494, 1. 7, delete the marks of quotation. Down to ‘ Elector’s family’ is 
an abstract. 

P, 495, 1. 29, for deviate an inch from read quit his grip of (ne demord 
pas de). 

» 85, for whom he does not favour read of whom he will have 
nothing (duquel il ne veut point). 

P. 496, ll. 4-12, 21 foll., Insufficient abstracts. 

P, 497, 1. 9, for July 4 read July 11. This letter, again, is but abstracted, 
the first part closely, the last paragraph (p. 498) loosely. 

P. 498, 1. 8, after secretly insert and if noise were made about his mission. 

P. 499, 1. 2, the copy is not in Schrader’s hand, nor the date in Bothmer’s. 

» 6, after first of August insert N.S. 

» 9, omit ‘ of the family,’ inserted as explanatory by Macpherson. 
The term Jes amis is habitually used in these despatches to 
denote the whig leaders. 

» 14, for before the Queen’s death read before that time. 

» 20, read she lives, and the administration. 
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P. 502, 1. 1, This was George Helwig Sinold von Schiitz, a nephew of 
Bernstorff, and son of the former envoy, Louis Justus 8. von 
§., who had died in 1710. 

» ll. 8,9, L’Hermitage, as has been said before, was the Dutch 
minister resident. 

», 1. 20, read as more fit for that service than any one else. 

», ll. 24, 25, read the more so as he is not a lord whose powers of 
reason enable him to resist. 

», 1.81, read as much from personal hatred, as to satisfy. 

P. 508,1. 8, This wes the Hamburg merchant and contractor, Francis 
Stratford, Swift’s old schoolfellow.'® 

», 18, for enraged read in despair. 

»» 15, for Schrader’s read a secretary’s ; and similarly pp. 514, 1. 2, 
564, 1. 1, 587, 1. 25, 592, 1. 11, 594, 1. 15, 614, 1. 25, 619, 1. 20. 

» 21, read it is judged very difficult, not to say impossible. 

» 1. 80, 81, read shall see and shall pretend. 

» 88 foll., This is not true. Schiitz often sent by the same post 
an ordinary despatch and a secret one in cipher. The former 
are in his own hand, not doctored copies by Robethon of the 
latter. Robethon did nothing more than decipher. 

P. 504, 1. 24, for unreasonable read extreme (outrés). 

P. 505, 1. 6, Christian Siegfried von Plessen was, after his displacement 
from office in Denmark in 1702, confidentially employed by 
Prince George, and consequently was very much in the queen’s 
confidence. 

» 24, for me read any one. 

» 11.25, 26, for me read him. 

», 1.27, ‘such a farce’ is in the original wn tel manége. 

P. 506, 1. 25, for go read write. 

» 87, for not read only. 

P. 508, margin, This is no ‘ translation from the High Dutch ;’ it is from 
the last paragraph of the French letter to Robethon. 

» 21, for activity and zeal read lit. body and soul. 

» 265, guineas is for ‘ piéces.’ 

P. 510, ll. 8-10, abstracted. Read He thinks on the contrary that the 
Commerce Bill will be rejected, although he is persuaded that 
it will not be the same that was presented to Parliament last 
session, but that one less bad will be produced, the nation in 
general being all opposed to the former one. 

», 1.12, for minister read ministry. 

»» 11. 24-28, Much garbled. 

P. 511, 1. 80, read that he had always been outspoken with the Queen 
(toujours parlé net). 

P. 512, 1. 16, the original has 40,000 piéces. 

P. 514, ll. 2, 8, delete who always . . . Bothmar. 

» 1.7, for is here read is said to be here (il doit avoir ici). 

» 21, for Nov. 28 read Dec. 5. 


16 Cp. Journal to Stella, September and November 1710, September 1711, January 
and March 1712, February 1713. Kreyenberg had involved in the bankruptcy his own 
fortune, as well as moneys of the electress and others. 


eee 
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P. 514, 1. 25, for appeared read is said to have appeared. 
» ll. 82, 88, here again delete for itis . . . letters. 
», 1.85, for Sandrick read Soudrick. 

P. 516, 1. 16, read Ld. T—— library keeper corrected. Ld, T—— stands 
for Lord Treasurer’s. 

P. 517, ll. 14, 84. Both these dates are old style. 

», 1.80, for Robethon read Bothmer. 
» ll. 81, 82, read Deciphered by a secretary of Bothmer. 

P. 518, ll. 4, 5, read the protestant succession, all the Episcopalians being 
Jacobites without exception, great care must be taken. The 
italics are Macpherson’s. 

», 1.7, read those of the Anglican church in England. 

» 9, for contrive read work at. 

» 11, after sterling insert per annum, and read giving two, three 
or even four hundred pounds. 

»» 19, December 11th is old style ; and so again p. 519, 1. 8. 

P. 519, ll. 4, 5, read Schiitz to Bothmer, deciphered by a secretary. 

P. 520, 1. 9, after likewise insert after the close of the session. 

», ll. 10, 11, read If we would do something to secure to ourselves the 
English succession, it is time, after this we cannot expect. 

», 17-80, This paragraph is from a postscript to Bothmer’s letter 
of the 19th, mentioned in 1. 32. 

» 17, for You recollect read He reminds you. 

. 586, ll. 15-17, This is untrue. Schiitz’s demand of the writ in April 1714 
followed from his misinterpretation of an ambiguous sentence 
in a letter of the Electress Sophia.'” 

40, A short and insufficient abstract of Ridpath’s letter. 

1,1. 12, for two read one or two. Peters is of course Petre. 

42,1. 2, omit deciphered by Robethon. 

44,1. 29, for the whole read much. 

», 88, after affairs insert he had proposed to her that, asa stronger 
proof. 

» 1. 33, 34, for his read her. 

P. 545, 1. 1, for she was willing to read she should cause to be prepared 

(elle voulust faire faire). 
» 20, read yesterday or the day before. 

P. 546, ll. 1, 2, read that the Pretender has really adopted the Anglican 
religion (that is the term they use), and even received the 
communion on Christmas Day. 

», 1.7, delete O.S., and so again p. 547, 1. 7. 
» 18, add and will act strongly against us if the Prince does not 
come. 

P. 547,1. 11, for a commission read commissions. 

» 25, omit for ever. 
48,1. 2, read in the hand of a secretary of Bothmer. 
», ll. 4-11, This is an abstract, but a close one. 

P. 551, 1. 6, read would put our succession on a perfectly clear footing, so 

that there should be nothing more to fear about it. 
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" The affair is fully explained by Felix Salomon in his excellent work, Geschichte 
des letzten Ministeriums Kinigin Annas von England. 
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551, 1. 27, for.saw read is said to have seen. 

554, 1. 16, for that he would take care read of the care he would take. 

555, 1. 26, for undoubtedly read probably. 

556,11. 25, 26, read one of the family, or by some other measure which 
will give them courage. 

,, 1. 28, for without enfringing read without an attempt upon. 

557, 1. 18, Martines had not yet received credentials from Hesse-Cassel. 
He had long been a secret agent at Paris of the courts of Berlin 
and Hanover. 

. 558, 1. 29, for fate read sate, i.e. seat. 


, 80, place in the original is ply. 

9, 1. 84, for write read writt. 

1,1. 9, Lieutenant colonel George Douglas is Robethon’s correction 
for Captain Moody, as directed in the letter. 
For Stuart read Stewart in all four cases. 

84, p. 562, 1.1, This second paper is not in Schrader’s hand, 
nor is there anything to show that it was addressed to Both- 
mer. It is an ordinary news-letter. 

562, 1. 5, opened is for destillez. 


’ 


55 
56 


” 


. 568, 11.19, 20, read As however your friends are unwilling to perish, 


without employing. 
», 1. 28, read and if, after that, you neglect. 
,», ll. 88-85, A short abstract. 


. 564, Kreyenberg’s letter is loosely translated, and there are a number 


of mistakes, which render it advisable to consult the original. 


. 568, 1. 31, suppose ; Strafford wrote impose. 
. 571, 1. 80, for assign read. resign. 


» 83, to p. 572, 1. 4, is an abstract. 
» 34, for on his side read in their favour (de lewr cété). 


. 572, 1. 80, for who are for us read who say they are for us. 
. 573, 1.9, This letter is marked by Robethon Feb. 23, but it was not 


sent, as is explained in a postscript, till March 30. 
» 85, read usually had them so. 
574, 1, 18, for parliament read particular. 


. 575, 1. 8, for three read four. 
. 576, 1. 15, for there is any read that one would be made. 


», ll. 27, 28, read before one after another will file off. 
», 1.82, for Oxford read Orford. 


. 577, 1. 7, read to Bothmer, in a letter of March .,. 


» 16, for March 21 read March 20. 
», 21, change the comma from question to majority. 


. 578, 1. 13, for every one read so many people. 
. 579, 1. 15, after ministers insert and to our friends. 
. 580, 1. 8, for the three articles read three of the articles. 


», 1.9, 10, for in particular, this billet, read this separate note. 

», 1.18, read lead him into an endless expense, beyond his resources. 

,, ll. 80, 81, The undated letter must be the earlier one, since there 
isa note (Stowe MS§S.226, f. 210) directing its tenor, which 
Robethon has marked June 6. 


. 581, 1. 1, for Dalay read D’ Alais. 
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P. 581, 1. 5, for even political read a good policy. 

,, 6, add who is the Universal Antichristian. 

» 17, for sequel read other letter (see above). 

» 1. 21, for 21st read 81st. 

P. 588, 1. 18, See note to p. 557, 1. 13. 

P. 584, 1. 19, for the book of hereditary right read the other book. 

» 20, will zs * testament,’ not ‘ volonté.’ 

» 88, reduced is for ‘ reformez.’ 

» 86, for Highlands read Highlanders. 

P. 585, 1. 5, begin I was nearly having very important news. 

» 6, for a staff read the staff. 

», 11.17, 18, an abstract. 

P. 589, bottom, This abstract is very insufficient. 

P. 591, 1. 5, retained, i.e. kept back. 

»» 20, delete Translation. The copy is in Schrader’s hand. 

» 86, for information read intimation. 

P. 594, 1. 18, for Robethon read Bothmer. 

» 85, after better than I insert that is all I could draw from him. 

95,1. 5, for it is plain read they believe. 

P. 596, ll. 18, 14, read The original was forwarded by Bothmer on May 8, 
and with it probably the following note, which is in Schrader’s 
hand. 

» 117, read the same thing, as will reach you from elsewhere. 

P. 598, 1. 88, after yesterday insert for the second time. 

P. 599, 1. 9, for vexed read in despair. 

», 28, This time Schrader was the decipherer. 

» 26, for by the advice read about the opinion. 

» 80, for too read very. 

P. 601, 1. 5, for holiday read, as Strafford wrote, Holy Day. 

P. 603, 1. 82, read wished to establish the Pretender in this country. 

» 85, The secret address, as appears from a study of the cipher, 
was L’Hermitage, whose number therein is 967. 

P. 604, 1.1, for Lord Halifax of everything read L’Hermitage in good 
time, and Kreyenberg will do for his part what he finds to be 
proper. The mistake in the name is due to hasty deciphering 
by Robethon. 

», 383, add There is then no time to lose, for the pretext furnished 
him by the writ, by which the queen invites him to take his 
seat in parliament, will not have so much weight when par- 
liament has risen. 

P. 606, 1. 4, read Had you fallen into this snare, it would have rendered. 

» 988, lit. that Lord Paget should find the Prince gone. 

P. 607, 1. 80, The proper date is May 16. 

» 81, for 8th read 9th. 

» 85, for which is read which, you say, is. 

P. 609, 1. 9, for begin read set out'(se mettra bientét en chemin). 

» 14, for religion read succession. 

P. 610, 1. 8, May 7 is old style. 

» 9, for so read too. 

P. 611, 1. 22, after last post insert more fully. 


wm 
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P. 611, 1. 29, read one which I have put in cipher. The mistake is again 
in Robethon’s deciphering. 

P. 612, 1. 80, This news-letter seems to be now missing from the papers. 

P. 618, 1. 20, for enraged read desperate. 

P. 615, 1. 9, for devoted read sold. 

» 15, for insinuated read insinuate. 
P. 616, 1. 7, for done so read acquitted myself of this duty. 
» 86, for clearly read nearly. 
P. 617, 1. 16, for Electoral Prince read Duke of Cambridge. 
P. 620, 1. 18, for commanded read set on foot. 
», 20, after answered insert plainly. 

P, 622,1. 2, for came back to this place yesterday read will come back 

here to-morrow. 
» 1.6, 7, delete. 
» 1.15, after Saturday last add which was the 2nd of the month. 

P. 628, 1. 1, The letter is marked 586 87, which signifies ‘ pour Robethon.’ 

», 26, for the spirits of their party read their spirits. 

P. 624, 1. 14, read the contents of which gave me as much surprise as 
pain. 

P. 626, 1. 22, read I shall reply in an obliging manner. 

P. 627, 1. 80, June 19 is old style, and so is June 22 on p. 628, 1. 7. 

P. 628, 1. 29, Bromley wrote ‘ sitting.’ 

P. 629, note, There is no reason to suppose that the letter of Duvenvoorde 
translated on p. 616 is the one here referred to. He wrote a 
series of letters to Oxford. 

P. 630, 1. 7, omit very. 

» 12, The cipher has declare for the former, whose disgrace. 
‘ Oxford’s’ is a correction by Robethon, and is no doubt right. 

P. 632, 1.13, for seems to have acted as Resident read was minister 
resident. The leaving of the elector’s letter with him is not 
mentioned by Bothmer. 

P. 636, 1. 29, for very read a. 

P. 637 [misprinted 638], ll. 14, 15, read To send him away speedily with 
a medal would be much the best. Macpherson made his hash 
by reading servit for seroit. 

», 1.18, for resign read leave. 
» 84, read of the letter from the person unknown. 

P, 638, 1. 11, for 1 write read I think. 

» 88, July 27 is old style. { 

P. 639, 1. 32, for Robethon read Bernstorff. 

P. 640, 1. 7, he signifies Bothmer. 

», 14, for Steel read Hill, and in 1. 15, for Dr. Hill read him. 

»» 19, read who knows no more of the business than I do. 

», 20, for yesterday read the day before yesterday. 

» 22, for He is not pleased read He seemed to me a little out of 
countenance (decontenancé), 

P. 641, ll. 25-28, This passage is not in this letter. 

P, 642, 1. 8, for own read eldest. 

» 5, for Santyan read Stanyan. 
» 14, fill the blank with Ossulston. 
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P. 642, 1. 28, handsome is for ‘ fort polie.’ 
P. 648, This ‘ present state’ of the peerage must be referred to the end of 
1710 ; cp. Macpherson’s note. The original is in Stowe MSS. 
224, f. 331. Macpherson frequently changes the orthography. 
For Aselstein read Oselstein, i.e. Ossulston. Derwentwater 
is in the original Devonwater. For Longdale read Langdale. 
P. 644, 1. 10, D’Herville is a mistake in the original, which is a copy, for 
D'Tberville. 
» 25, and p. 645, 1. 2, delete 16 and. 
P. 645,1. 19, for dispute to be for us read strive to be in advance of us 
(nous disputent le pas). 
P. 646, Strafford’s letter is among the Robethon papers ; correct therefore 
in the margin. 
» 19, for August 10th read August 20th. 
, 26, that minister means Robethon. 
P. 647, 1. 25, August 24th is old style, and so are August 27th on pp. 648 
649, August 31 and Sept. 8d on p. 650, and the dates on 
pp. 652-8. 
P. 648, 1. 20, for framing read forming. 
P. 649, 1. 4, for lady Bristol read Mme. Britton.'* 
», 18, for directly read indirectly. 
P. 650, 1. 35, for Paris read Fontainebleau. 


_'8 Perhaps the wife of Brigadier-General Breton or Britton, Bolingbroke’s friend, 
envoy at Berlin 1712-14. 
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Reviews of Books 


Aetolia : its Geography, Topography, and Antiquities. By W. J. Woop- 
HousE, M.A., F.R.G.S. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1897.) 


By this work Mr. Woodhouse takes his place as one of a triumvirate of 
Aetolian topographers, the other two names being Leake and Bazin. 
There can be no doubt that his book, admirable alike in plan and 
execution, and accompanied by good maps and by illustrations showing 
the masonry of the chief fortresses, will permanently remain as the chief 
book on Aetolia. His treatment of the numerous problems which Aetolian 
topography presents (owing to the scantiness of the literary material) is, 
whether he solves them or not, as exhaustive as his exploration of the 
country seems to have been. 

_ The truth contained in the statement, which Mr. Woodhouse quotes 
from Professor Ramsay, that ‘topography is the foundation of history,’ 
might have gained by being expressed in a less extreme shape. It will 
be readily admitted that to the comprehension of some episodes in history 
a knowledge of the scene is indispensable. Alexander’s work in Central 
Asia will not be fully understood until the sites of his foundations have 
been explored and identified. So much of truth as the dictum 
contains is strikingly illustrated by Mr. Woodhouse’s investigations. For 
example, he has set the history of the campaigns of Philip V on a new 
basis ; he has cleared up, so far as it can be cleared up, the expedition of 
Demosthenes ; and he has thrown a flood of light on the ancient history of 
Aetolia and the growth of the Aetolian league. In regard to his topographi- 
cal discoveries, this is not the place to speak in detail, and perhaps one who 
has seen no more of Aetolia than her mountains from the opposite coast 
ought not to speak at all. But it may at least be said not only that 
Mr. Woodhouse has caught Professor Ramsay’s topographical method— 
he acknowledges his debt in the preface—but that he possesses, what cannot 
be caught from any master, the faculty of seeing where a problem lies, 
and of asking the prudent question. And his acuteness in suggesting 
solutions is not more worthy of recognition than his reserve when he 
decides that the data are insufficient. I may refer to the problem about 
Proschion, which he neatly enunciates and neatly answers (p. 140) ; to his 
exposition of the puzzle about Old Pleuron and Olenus, and his ingenious 
solution (although the motive of the transference of the name after B.c. 
235 is not fully explained); to his examination of the lagoon question, 
which results in the conclusion that we have not material for determining 
the positions of lakes Uria and Kynia. In his willingness to leave things 
unsettled, Mr. Woodhouse has an advantage over Leake, who was 
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occasionally betrayed into special pleading for the identification of a site, 
and even, one is afraid, once or twice into misrepresenting facts. Mr. 
Woodhouse gives us an instance of this tendency in the attempt to identify 
Ghumaii with Aegition, and conclusively explodes this identification. 
His own view that Aegition is the fortress of Veluchovos on the right 
bank of the Mornos seems extremely plausible, though, as he admits, 
it is not absolutely certain. Mr. Woodhouse has extended his researches 
into the western region of Ozolian Locris, south of the territory of the 
Apodotoi, and has identified—convincingly I think—the sites of Oeneon 
(at Klima) and of Anticyra, and has proved Bekker’s conjecture that 
Eupalion is Sulés. He has also shown that the temple of the Nemean 
Zeus mentioned in Thucydides iii. 95 belonged to Eupalion, and not to 
Oeneon. 

In the account of the march of Demosthenes from Eupalion there is 
a slight difficulty. Mr. Woodhouse says (p. 353): ‘Let us now follow 
Demosthenes into Apodotia. There is only one natural route leading 
from the coast into the interior; that is the narrow plain which runs 
eastwards from Sulés. . . . Potidania, the first place to fall before the 
invaders, must have been the nearest of all the Aetolian towns to Eupalion 
(Sulés).’ Buton the map (facing p. 53) Potidania, which Mr. Woodhouse 
places at Omer Effendi, appears north-west of Eupalion. The change of 
epeeic into "Aypaeic in Diodorus xix. 67 (see p. 83) may be questioned ; 
for Derieis may have been the name of one of the Thestian subdivisions 
(cp. p. 87). Perhaps it ought to have been stated (p. 189), for the benefit 
of those who are not familiar with the history of Greece in the fourteenth 
century, that Nicephorus II was not an emperor, but was despot of 
Epirus. J. B. Bury. 


Augustus und seine Zeit. Von V. Garpruausen. I. Il. (Leipzig: 
Teubner. 1891, 1896.) 


Not many persons since Suetonius have attempted to write biographies 
of Augustus. In English, so far as I know, there exists no biography at 
all, nor even a decent edition of Suetonius; for I am afraid that 
I cannot regard Mr. Shuckburgh’s volume as satisfactory. Yet the 
man plainly deserves attention. A mere lonely boy when we first meet 
him—adulescens vel potius puer, wrote foolish, scornful Cicero—he 
mounted before he was thirty-five to the dominion of the civilised world, 
and he kept his place for forty years till his death in extreme old age. 
He found chaos and anarchy supreme in nearly every department of the 
Roman state, and out of that chaos and anarchy he built the Roman 
empire. He enlarged its borders and organised its provinces. He gave it 
a constitution which lasted unchanged for three centuries, and which did 
not finally disappear from the world till Francis II resigned an outworn 
title some ninety years ago. But he was a cold-blooded, cool-headed man 
who cared for the reality but not for appearances, and preferred to show 
originality more by adapting old material than by new creations. Even 
to his contemporaries he was, in consequence, something impersonal. 
Virgil tells his praise, but it is the praise of his deeds, not of himself, and 
the provincials, who worshipped Augustus et Roma, combined him with 
an abstract goddess, and adored an abstract figure rather than a 
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living man. Rich, powerful, self-expressing individuality marked Julius 
but not Augustus, and the greatest living historian has labelled him, 
significantly if unkindly, as one who was not great but fitly played a great 
man’s part. This character has affected his reputation. The cold, adroit, 
unostentatious man who never tried impossibilities, has not attracted 
biographers, and historians have occasionally wondered whether such a 
one really founded the empire, whether (as recent Germans urge) the 
credit should not go rightly to Agrippa or to Maecenas. Another reason 
has perhaps contributed to the absence of biographies of Augustus. Our 
authorities for the history of the Roman empire are throughout more or 
less unsatisfactory: they are certainly deficient for the lifetime of 
Augustus. They show us more or less clearly the achievements of 
Augustus: they do not show the process, the order, the development of 
his forty years’ reign. Yet the period is strikingly important, and the 
stadent needs a trustworthy guide. 

Such a guide the work named at the head of this notice claims to be. 
So far as it has at present appeared it consists of two octavo volumes of 
narrative and two of notes on the narrative ; when concluded, 1 suppose 
it will comprise some fifteen hundred pages of the former and some nine 
hundred pages of the latter. The narrative is pleasant and readable, but 
popular in its aims and somewhat more superficial than one might wish. 
On the other hand the notes contain a very valuable collection of quota- 
tions and references, and are well worth the attention of historians. Some 
sections of the work are better done than others. That on the army is per- 
haps among the less satisfactory, both in text and notes. The comparison 
instituted between the Roman and English armies is, as stated by 
Professor Gardthausen, hardly complete or thorough, and some interesting 
points are missed—for instance, the recruiting systems in east and in west, 
which illustrate markedly the faculty of adaptiveness in Augustus. Indeed 
I think Professor Gardthausen hardly recognises sufficiently this side of his 
hero’scharacter. On the other hand he writes soberly and sensibly about 
the supposed alteration in his character. He might, indeed, have empha- 
sised his view of this, for it is surely true that the ruthlessness which 
marked Octavian did not leave him when he became Augustus, but 
slumbered because it was not needed or aroused. The emperor must have 
been very like Macaulay’s picture of the medieval Italian, indifferent to 
human lives and to ordinary scruples when they stood in his way, but 
amiable and refined and interested in art and literature when no danger 
threatened. IF. HAVERFIELD. 


Die geschichtliche Litteratur iiber die rémische Kaiserzeit bis Theo- 
dosius I wnd ihre Quellen. Von Dr. Hermann Peter. 2 vols. 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 1897.) 


Dr. Hermann Peter of Meissen, the son of the editor of the ‘ Fragmenta 
Historicorum Romanorum,’ has produced an important and valuable book 
on a subject which lies rather outside the scope of the ordinary histories 
of literature. The ancient authorities, Dr. Peter remarks in his preface, 
have generally been regarded from too narrow a point of view. His 
object, he goes on to say, has been to describe the conditions, intellectual, 
literary, and political, which controlled historical composition under the 
empire; and then to estimate the results for history from the point of 
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view thus gained. This theme is worked out with considerable elabora- 
tion, and the treatment includes detailed accounts and appreciations of 
the individual writers. The book thus contains an immense amount of 
criticism and information of the most varied kind, and on the whole it is 
a very readable and instructive work. 

We cannot do better than give a general idea of its contents. The 
first book deals with the attitude of the educated Roman public to the 
historical past, and the opening chapter is an account of the place taken 
by history in education. The Romans never thought of history as an 
independent science: it was a department of rhetoric. Education being 
mainly concerned with rhetoric, history was regarded primarily as a 
source of examples for use in the rhetorical theme. Even the examples 
are not drawn freely or originally: a conventional series comes to be 
established, which is rarely departed from. Political reasons coincided 
with this restrictive tendency. Juvenal stands almost alone in the use he 
makes of historical examples taken from imperial times. The result of 
all this was a sense of unreality. 

The next subject is the historical interest of the public under the 
empire, a public now becoming increasingly cosmopolitan, and therefore 
less in touch with the old Roman tradition about the past, and brought 
up on the barren reminiscences of history which did duty in the schools 
of rhetoric. Its interest was consequently only in external events, 
descriptions of battles and the like. Among the emperors only Augustus 
can be said to have had any marked interest in historical writing, and 
that mainly from political reasons. He was willing to have his own work 
regarded as the continuation and consummation of the great days of the 
republic. A review of the emperors leads to the conclusion that while 
literature was so dependent on them, they were interested in any form of it 
rather than history. 

But it must not be thought that there had not been a time when a 
desire to get at the truth about facts existed. The school of the great 
antiquaries founded by Cato reached its zenith with Varro, and though 
it continued to exist under the empire it was no longer in the hands of 
men who took part in public life, but of freedmen (e.g. Hyginus). Asconius, 
to whom the writer dedicates a warm eulogy, was indeed a worthy follower 
of the old school and on original lines, but he found no imitators, and 
gradually real research was abandoned by the antiquaries for com- 
paratively frivolous investigations. The encyclopedia became the typical 
form of learned writing. Plinius and Suetonius are the last of the great 
collectors of facts. Though Suetonius may be called the Varro of his 
time, a third Varro may be sought in vain. Henceforward the taste for 
the curious and the marvellous divided with rhetoric the interest of 
intellectual society. 

Having thus considered the influences by which the historian was 
surrounded, Dr. Peter gives an account of the contemporary materials at 
his disposal—pamphlets, memoirs, ‘proceedings,’ documents whether 
contained in inscriptions or in archives, and ‘monuments’ generally. 

We now come to the kernel of the book ; the distinction drawn between 
the imperial and the senatorial tradition in the history of the empire, 
and the ultimate supremacy of the latter. 
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There was plenty of activity on the imperial or court side to mould 
the tradition in its own sense. The conditions and tendencies of the 
writers are described—the spirit of servility, glorification of the reigning 
emperor, depreciation of his predecessors, &c. The character of the 
productions of the imperial chancery is then considered, together with 
communications by the emperor in public. Next the writers who may 
be classed as court historians are reviewed: Velleius, Josephus, Eusebius, 
&ec. Finally the question of the disappearance of the bulk of the court 
literature in our tradition is dealt with, and the explanation is to be found 
in the absence of continuity between the emperors. Favourable accounts 
of predecessors were intentionally destroyed or obscured in order that the 
reigning emperor might be extolled, although his memory in its turn 
was destined to suffer a similar fate. The great exception is Augustus, 
who took special care to ensure the permanence of his own account of 
himself in the document known as the Ancyran Monument, the purpose 
and character of which are here fully discussed and its influence traced in 
subsequent writers. The only other emperor who made considerable, 
and to a great extent successful, efforts to ensure a favourable judgment 
for himself in history, was Julian. As Augustus had to secure himself 
against republican misrepresentation, so Julian had to contend with 
Christian. The results may be seen in Ammianus, Libanius, and 
Zosimus. 

History under the influence of the senate was mainly determined by 
the relations of that body with particular emperors. It cannot be said 
that there was never any conflict of principle between emperor and senate. 
The senate was rather concerned with an outward show of respect, and 
with protection for its own members. But it had many points of friction 
with the emperors, and it was dominated by various illusions. In any 
case it is mainly through writers who represent the senate’s point of 
view that the history of the empire has reached us, a result which is 
ascribed by Dr. Peter partly to the command of a wider circle of readers 
than the court historians ; partly to the fact that, while there was in- 
difference or even hostility to the preservation of the works of the latter, 
the writers who represented the senatorial tradition were sedulously 
cultivated and preserved, as is illustrated by the care bestowed on their 
texts by the learned members of the Roman senate in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. A detailed criticism of the ‘ senatorial ’ writers follows— Tacitus, 
whose ideal is virtus, exemplified in the members of an aristocracy ; 
Suetonius, who, in spite of his personal relations with the court, is 
dominated by the illusions of the senatorial circle, and produces a picture 
which fundamentally agrees with that of Tacitus; Plutarch, Juvenal, 
Dio Cassius, Herodian, Marius Maximus. This part of the book, treated 
at considerable length, is full of valuable suggestion. 

With the fourth century begins a new series of historians who write 
under somewhat different conditions. They have to face the new 
problems of religion and of the barbarians within the empire. But 
Ammianus, so far as we can tell, in his account of the earlier emperors, 
followed the senatorial tradition ; and the same is true of the authors of 
the Breviaria, Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, &c. Their account of the first 
two dynasties is drawn either from Suetonius or from other senatorial 
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sources, and that of the emperors from Nerva to Diocletian from sources 
which are either identical with or in agreement with those of the ‘ Historia 
Augusta,’ i.e. they are ‘ senatorial’ in character. Finally the later Greek 
imperial historians, Dexippus, Zosimus, &c., are reviewed. 

In the last book there is a general estimate of the historians of the 
empire ; and when we consider the absence of anything like a science of 
history in the ancient world, the classification of historical writing as 
mere literature (which implies its relegation to the sphere of art), the 
imperfect development of a sense of truth, at least among the Greeks, the 
domination of rhetoric, the lack of any width of horizon which resulted in 
‘all Roman history of the empire being more or less “ Historia Augusta,”’’ 
the conclusions drawn cannot be favourable. The last chapters are 
devoted to the criticism and use of sources by the historians, and to the 
general and particular effects of the rhetorical tendency. Finally the 
methods of the authors of the fourth-century epitomes are explained. 

The sketch of the contents of the book will show how wide is its 
range, and how various are the subjects of which it treats. In this 
perhaps is its chief weakness. Interesting and valuable as are the sections 
dealing with special subjects, one cannot help feeling that the unity of 
the whole suffers in consequence. Compression, in fact, would have 
brought the main theme into due prominence. As it is, there is a 
tendency for it to be obscured by the subsidiary matter. The extent and 
accuracy of Dr. Peter’s erudition are remarkable, and apparently there are 
very few errors to detect. We may notice that in i. 166‘ Mutina’ is an 
obvious slip for ‘ Munda,’ and (pp. 269, 270) it is pressing the argument 
too far to say that the incorporation of Trajan’s sculptures in the arch of 
Constantine shows the absence of a sense of historical truth in the 
Romans. The reliefs surely are employed in a purely decorative way. 

G. McN. Rusnrorts. 


Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter. I. Band. ‘ Das italienische Kénigreich.’ 
Von Lupo Moritz Harrmann. (Leipzig: Georg H. Wigand. 1897.) 


Tuis book treats of the history of Italy from 476 to 565. The period 
covered by it is therefore less than a century, but such a century, so full 
of stirring events and bewildering changes that we can only admire the 
success of the author in compressing its history within the limits of 
a single volume of moderate dimensions. As might be expected from 
the author of the excellent monograph on the history of Byzantine 
administration in Italy,! the volume before us deals by preference with 
the juristic and administrative side of his subject. An introduction dis- 
cusses with sufficient fulness the relations of landowners and coloni 
under the empire, the gradual transformation of the free and vigorous 
communities into tax-exhausted curiae, the position of the barbarian 
foederati in the army and the country, the official status of their leaders, 
Stilicho, Ricimer, Odovacar. He takes what might be called the legiti- 
mist view of Theodoric’s régime in Italy, considering that as mayister 
militum et patricius he held a certain delegated authority from the 
emperor, which, to use a phrase of current politics, ‘ regularised his posi- 


’ Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Verwaltung in Italien 
(Leipzig, 1889). 
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tion’ with reference to the Roman inhabitants, and that the kingly title 
which was given him by the acclamations of his Gothic followers did not 
in itself constitute an offence against the majesty of the Augustus. But 
of course, as the author would admit, this réle of legality was worn rather 
thin before the end of Theodoric’s rule, when he had for thirty-two years 
governed Italy as a virtually independent sovereign, and had been some- 
times engaged in regular warlike operations against the successor of the 
sovereign from whom he received his mastership and patriciate. The 
history stops with the death of Justinian, on the threshold therefore of 
the argument of his previous work. It will be interesting to see how 
much ground he will be able to cover in his next volume, and especially 
how he will treat that much discussed question, the Condizione de’ Romani 
vinti dai Longobardi, on which so many pages have been written by 
Savigny, Troya, Hegel, and others. It should be added that in the notes 
at the end of each chapter the student will find a useful digest of the 
chief authorities bearing on the period and a notice of the Litteratur 
connected therewith, but without that constant polemic against the con- 
clusions of other scholars with which some German critics are apt to 
encumber their pages. T. Hopexim. 


The English Black Monks of St. Benedict: a Sketch of their History 
from the Coming of St. Augustine to the Present Day. By the Rev. 
ETHELRED L. Taunton. 2 vols. (London: John C. Nimmo. 1897.) 


FatHER TAunrtON treats his subject from the point of view of a Roman 
catholic priest who, though no regular himself, is yet in sympathy with 
the Benedictine rule. He wisely perceived that a useful book might be 
made out of the work known as Reyner’s ‘ Apostolatus Benedictinorum in 
Anglia’ by reproducing its principal features in modern form, and by 
adding thereto an adequate account of the subsequent history of the English 
congregation abroad, and of the Benedictine foundations established of 
late in England. It was essential to the purpose of the book that the 
account of the work of the Benedictines before the Reformation should be 
disproportionately short, in order that space should be left for a detailed 
history of those post-Reformation events by means of which the con- 
tinuous existence of the English branch of the order may be traced. The 
first 160 pages have to cover the Edgarian revival, Lanfranc’s Concordia, 
the conciliar and papal regulations for the reform of the Benedictine con- 
stitution, a sketch of the life of an imaginary Benedictine in an imaginary 
monastery, and a chapter on women under the rule. In an appendix, an 
abstract of the Consuetudinary of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, is given, 
drawn from a copy made by Mr. Edmund Bishop. The first volume 
concludes with a good life of Fecknam, exemplifying the fate of an abbot 
after the dissolution, and with a slight sketch of the archpriest con- 
troversy, ‘a bitter experience,’ which the author at first felt inclined to 
pass by. He decided, however, that ‘more harm than good is done by 
catholic writers who entirely pass over the matter, for the story is known 
outside the church.’ It is known in great detail to readers of Mr. Law’s 
works, to which, oddly enough, no reference is made. The strength of 
the book lies in the second volume, which breaks new ground. Here, for 
the first time, the story of the Benedictine mission of 1603 is fully told 
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in English ; in this story the central figure is Dom Augustine Baker, the 
true author of the ‘ Apostolatus,’ who, being professed by the aged Buckley, 
the last survivor of Westminster, claimed the inheritance of the rights 
and privileges of the original congregation, and the power, by professing 
others, to hand on the inheritance to posterity. The story of the 
English Benedictine congregation in its settlements abroad, and finally 
in its settlements at home, is very skilfully told, in a pleasant popular 
style. 

: Certain passages in the book require detailed criticism. The tendency 
to depend too exclusively on the ‘ Apostolatus’ has led the author to 
accept it as certain that the life at Christchurch, Canterbury, from its 
earliest foundation, was modelled on the rule of St. Benedict. No indica- 
tion is given of the fact that this view has been hotly controveried. It 
is not, indeed, expressly stated that Pope Gregory and St. Augustine were 
Benedictines, but they are described as men ‘ full of the Benedictine large- 
ness of mind.’ If Augustine’s claim to rank among saints of the Bene- 
dictine order is to depend on the width of his intellectual view, some may 
deem his position insecure. Next we are told that St. Hilda sent ‘some 
of her monks to Canterbury to learn the discipline and rule of the Bene- 
dictines at Christchurch ;’ a passage founded apparently on the statement 
of Beda that Oftfor venit Cantiam ad archiepiscopum . . . Theodorum : 
ubi postquam aliquandiu lectionibus sacris vacavit, etiam Romam adire 
curavit. Wilfrid, too, gets ‘ his earliest impressions of Benedictine life 
from Canterbury, whence he journeyed through France to Rome.’ But 
Eddi, who alone treats of this question, makes no mention of his 
acquaintance with the rule till a much later period, and from what 
particular source he obtained his copy of the rule Eddi does not make 
clear. Again, it is stated that Benedict Biscop was one of the men who 
established ‘ monastic discipline throughout England after the pattern of 
St. Benedict.’ But that St. Benedict was not regarded as the sole author 
of the rule pursued in his monastery is clear from those passages of Beda 
which speak of Ceolfrid’s acceptance of a rule ‘ founded on the authority 
of the ancients ; ’ and again, in his sermon on Benedict Biscop, Beda says 
he laid down the best-established statutes of the ancients, as he had 
ascertained them during his pilgrimage. Eanswith, ‘ Hilda, Etheldreda, 
Mildred, Werburgh, Edith’ (why is Edith in this group ?), ‘ Osith of 
Aylesbury, Frideswith of Oxford, Osburg of Coventry, Modwen of Burton, 
Everild of Everingham ’ (ladies less obscure are omitted), all make their 
appearance in this history of English Benedictines. Further, it is taken 
as certain that at the time of the revival under Edgar the inhabitants of 
Glastonbury, Abingdon, and Winchester monasteries were Benedictines. 
But Ethelwold sent Osgar to Fleury, if not ‘to bring back a copy of the 
rule,’ yet propter regulam Benedicti. In the desire to trace unbroken 
continuity from Augustine’s landing to the present day the state of 
monasticism in Alfred’s days is passed over. The truth is, of course, 
that as long as there was no conflict of orders no hard and fast de- 
limitation or classification of orders is possible, and the term Benedictine 
must either not be used, or must be used to describe only those who un- 
doubtedly knew and adhered to St. Benedict’s rule. The key to the 
earliest English monasticism is not the rule of St, Benedict, The con- 
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troversial war has raged long enough over the uncertain frontier of the 
respective orders. The dignity of the Benedictine order is not increased 
by the claim to an unhistorical roll-call. If the Benedictine life is simply 
‘the life of the evangelical councils,’ as Mr. Taunton suggests, and not 
the life prescribed by the rule of St. Benedict, then the term Benedictine, 
or black monk, loses all significance. 

The following remarkable statements occur: that Wilfrid brought to 
England the art of writing in gold; that Barking was not a double 
monastery; that after the Conquest women no longer held property. 
There are mysterious allusions to ‘ the famous antiquaries ’ ‘ Sir Richard 
Cotton’ and ‘ John Seldon.’ The last also appears as‘ Sheldon ’ on tithes. 


Mary Bateson. 


L’ Abrégé des Merveilles. Traduit de l’Arabe par le Baron Carra DE 
Vaux. (Paris: Klincksieck. 1898.) 


Fottowine on his translation of Mas‘idi’s ‘Tanbih’ (which was 
noticed in this Review, ante, p. 143), M. Carra de Vaux gives us another 
somewhat similar work translated from the Arabic manuscripts in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. The author of the ‘ Kitab Mukh 

tasar-al-Ajaib,’ as the original is called, is unknown; the work has been 
attributed to Mas‘idi, who wrote in the tenth century of our era; other 
authorities ascribe it to Ibrahim, son of Wasif Shah, a much later writer, 
who flourished at the close of the thirteenth century, but M. Carra de Vaux 
gives good reasons for doubting both these attributions. His opinion is 
that while the book is of the age of Mas‘idi, it is not by his hand; but 
the translator adds, notre livre peut bien représenter l'état du Folklore dans 
le monde musulman au diaxiéme siécle de notre ére. The work consists 
of two parts, geographical and historical : the first describing the wonders 
of the seas and islands visited by Arab navigators in the east and in the 
west, while the second deals with the legendary history of ancient Egypt. 
This last, occupying more than half the volume, deserves notice, for 
it contains a version of Egyptian history which, as M. Carra de Vaux 
points out in his introduction, is evidently not derived from either 
Herodotus or the Lists of Manetho; also biblical legends, such as the 
Arabs received from the Jews, are conspicuously absent, and its atmosphere 
is certainly not that of the ancient ‘Egyptian Tales’ which Mr. Flinders 
Petrie has recently brought into general notice. This quaint version of 
Egyptian history, as the anonymous Arab author frequently states, is 
derived exclusively from the ancient Coptic books, and seeing the entire 
abse. ce of both Christian and Greek influences, there is every reason to 
believe that we have here a record of what was still remembered of the 
ancient glories of Pharaonic days in the popular tradition of the tenth 
century of our era. Many of the details recorded herein are extremely 
curious, and, to mention but a single instance among many, we find that 
the Hyksos or shepherd kings are stated to have been of a Canaanitish 
race, namely the Amalekites, who had taken possession of the la d after 
overthrowing the native Pharaohs; further that both Joseph and Moses 
lived under this foreign dynasty—a view which many modern Egyptologists 
have advocated, though working from totally different materials. The 
picture of the ancient civilisation found in these legends is most lifelike ; 
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the names indeed are Coptic or Arabic, but the atmosphere is that of 

times long past and gone, and M. Carra de Vaux deserves our thanks for 

making this curious collection of marvels available to western readers. 
Guy LE STRANGE. 


Hildebert de Lavardin, Evéque du Mans, Archevéque de Tours (1056- 
1188); sa Vie, ses Lettres. Par A. Diruponné, Attaché au 
Département des Médailles et Antiques de la Bibliothéque Nationale. 
(Paris: A. Picard et Fils. 1898.) 


THE letters of Hildebert were commonly used as a reading book for the 
young latinist of the thirteenth century. They are not likely to be revived 
in that employment, but nevertheless we think that the labours of M. Dieu- 
donné may make for them a utility beyond their mere value as so much 
second-hand diplomatic evidence for sundry minor historical facts. The 
greatest of all hindrances to the growth of medieval knowledge is the 
unreadableness—to the plain man, be it understood—of the sources from 
which most of that knowledge must come. Such a collection of letters as 
Hildebert’s possesses many advantages both of matter and manner which 
cause it to stand on a different footing in this respect from either a 
monastic cartulary or a compilation of decretals. It is true that his Latin 
seems to have been rather overpraised, e.g. by Peter of Blois, whose testi- 
mony (Ep. ci., Migne, cevii.), we may remark, the editor does not mention. 
The language is that of a scholar and amateur in style. He does not com- 
monly use barbarisms for want of the reading that had in his time to 
take the place of dictionaries, nor does he err from haste. His 
faults are rather of the opposite kind, a lack of natural taste and a slight 
pedantry. At his best he suggests Tacitus, on his ordinary level he is a 
weak imitator of Seneca. Even this is something to be thankful for 
when we compare him with Peter the Lombard or Hugh of §. Victor. But 
the subject matter, the diversity of his correspondents, and the historical 
events with which he was mixed up, are more important factors; and 
any one who reads through the book will come away with more 
of a picture of an ecclesiastic’s life in that age and of the continental 
possessions of the Norman kings than can be got elsewhere with so 
little weariness. There was, however, much to be done before this 
was practicable. Beaugendre’s collection, as reproduced in Migne, 
contained indeed practically all the letters that M. Dieudonné has been 
able to find (the letter printed in this Review in April 1897 being the 
only important addition); but in the identification of the correspondents 
and the interpretation of the facts alluded to it was hopelessly deficient. 
To supply this want M. Dieudonné has made an extensive examination of 
manuscripts and an elaborate study of external evidences both for the life 
and correspondence, and the result is the substantial volume of 300 pages 
before us. He has not reprinted the letters except where wanting in 
Migne, but he has corrected some errors in the text and has given all the 
aids to its comprehension that the unlearned can desire. For the style of 
such work M. Hauréau left to his countrymen an example of which 
M. Dieudonné seems a worthy imitator. English readers will note a 
few errors which show that the editor is not quite as much at home in 
affairs this side of the Channel. For instance, Eoniensis ecclesia is not 
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Hexham, as the bishop of Exeter testifies to this day whenever he signs 
his name, but the editor makes amends even on this ground by a correct 
emendation of ep. Memoriensis (Menevensis). The direct references to 
English affairs are not very numerous, and a few slips like the one cited 
above will not spoil the book; but we might hint that Lingard is not 
altogether a safe guide for English history in the Norman period. 

J. P. Ginson. 


The Scutage and Knight Service in England. By J. F. BaLpwin. 
(Chicago: University Press. 1897.) 


Tre English student of medieval history will welcome the increasing 
signs of its serious study in America. Mr. Baldwin has given us some- 
thing more than an ordinary doctoral dissertation ; he has compiled a useful 
monograph on a subject still obscure, and has made distinct additions 
to our knowledge. It is not only as feudal institutions but as part of the 
financial system of the time that scutage and knight service are of real 
historical importance. Mr. Baldwin, perceiving this, has specially dealt 
with them as part of the financial system of the time, and has thus 
obtained some striking results. He has read not only widely but well, 
keeping in view continental developments, and commenting intelligently 
and judiciously on the evidence he has here collected. Of the patient and 
elaborate calculation that is required for its collection those who have 
attempted it are aware. 

Mr. Baldwin accepts the new theories advanced by me in this Review, 
but, taking a wider field of inquiry and bringing down his researches 
much further than myself, he obtains results of which two at least strike 
me as no less important than novel. The first of these is that though 
the assessment based on the cartae of 1166 remained long in force, the 
crown ceased, after Henry II, to charge for ‘the knights of the new 
feoffment,’ as it had done in 1168. Thus the protest against the change 
then effected, as I showed, in the assessment was eventually made good 
against the crown. The second point, the fruit, as one might term it, of 
lateral extension of study, is that historians have hitherto been mistaken 
in assigning to scutage too prominent a part in the financial system of 
the time, other levies being more productive. In 1168, for instance, when 
all the knights’ fees were placed under contribution for the marriage of 
the king’s daughter, the total sum raised was less than that obtained from 
the towns alone. Again, for the king’s ransom under Richard the sum 
obtained, we read, from the knights’ fees was under 3,500/., though Dr. 
Stubbs had imagined that it ought to have been 25,000/., and was probably 
12,000/. The temptation, however, to criticise our great historian for 
misapprehension on the subject should have been resisted, in view of the 
fact that the invaluable evidence of the Pipe Roll Society’s publica- 
tions, with the secondary evidence for the later rolls, now available 
in the Red Book, was not accessible to him, as it has been to 
Mr. Baldwin. 

It must further be admitted that one can sometimes say of Mr. 
Baldwin’s conclusions that where true they arenot new, and where new they 
are not true. Several of them will be recognised as having been stated by 
me in the pages of this Review, while, on the other hand, there are two at 
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least which would certainly be both novel and important if only they were 
true. On p. 12 we read that ‘in the customs of Berkshire the rate was 
20s. for two months, which is also 8d. a day,’ the wages of a knight in the 
‘Dialogus.’ But the alleged figures give us 4d., not 8d., a day ; and, more- 
over, they are quite wrong, for the Berkshire miles in Domesday (56d.) has 
only ittt solidi ad 1i menses—less than a penny a day. So too we read that 
on p. 92 of the roll of 2 Hen. IT (1156) there is this passage: Abbas de 
Westm. deb. 201. de scutagio suo, which refers to an earlier and hitherto un- 
known scutage. But the entry will be found under the third, not the’second 
year, which destroys Mr. Baldwin’s argument. Madox also is unjustly 
charged with a mistaken statement as to the cartae of 1166 ; for he merely 
took it, as I have shown, from Swereford, a fact which has not been dis- 
puted. On p. 98 we see that Mr. Baldwin does not understand a normal 
scutage formula; nor, it seems, is he familiar with the peculiar Mortain 
fees. There are irritating mistakes in the spelling of names, and several 
careless ones in dates. And yet, allowing for all this, it is greatly to the 
author's credit that he should have produced a monograph of this character 
ata distance from England. If he would revise it with care, and consult 


the records for himself, he would, there can be little doubt, give us a 
valuable work. J. H. Rounp. 


Saladin ; or, What befel Sultan Yisuf (Salah ed-din). (1137-1198 a.p.) 
Composed by the learned Imam, Grand Kadi of the Moslems, Bena Ep- 
pin ABu EL-MEHASAN Ybsur, Isn Riri, Inn Temim, generally known 
by the surname of Inn SHEDDAD, Kadi of the fortified city of Aleppo. 
With the permission of the (Khalif) Commander of the Faithful. 


(Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. London: Published by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. 1897.) 


The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099-1291 a.v. By Lieut.-Col. 


C. R. Conver, LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. (London: Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. 1897.) 


Ir is strange that Bahd-ed-din’s Life of Saladin should only now appear 
for the first time in English. Schultens’s Arabic text with a parallel 
Latin translation was published at Leyden so long ago as 1782, and was 
freely used by Marin in his excellent ‘Histoire de Saladin,’ 1758. No 
further edition seems to have been published until the work was incor- 
porated in 1884 in the great ‘ Recueil des Historiens des Croisades,’ with a 
revised Arabic text, a French translation, and notes. The Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society did well to add Baha-ed-din to their series of 
translations, though why the fanciful title ‘ What befel Sultan Yisuf’ was 
invented is not apparent. The work is edited by Sir Charles Wilson and 
Colonel Conder, and probably no two names could be suggested which 
imply a more ample acquaintance with the subject. Both are well 
versed in the language and history of Saladin’s country, and both are 
exceptionally familiar with the ancient sites and present topography of 
Palestine and Syria. The value of their special knowledge appears in 
many of the notes, where distances and modern identifications of crusading 
sites are laid down with authority. Nevertheless, in spite of their 
peculiar qualifications, it is impossible on the whole to felicitate the two 
geographers on their work as editors. To begin with the text, they have 
VOL. XIII.—NO. LI. 00 
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taken the extraordinary course of getting some one, apparently unac- 
quainted with Arabic, to translate the French translation, instead of going 
straight to the Arabic. It is true that Sir Charles Wilson states that this 
translation at second hand ‘has been carefully revised and compared 
with the edition of Schultens by Lieut.-Colonel Conder, R.E., and in 
several passages, especially those relating to the death of Salah ed-Din, 
the rendering has been very materially altered.’ It is not clear, from 
this sentence, whether Colonel Conder compared the translation with 
Schultens’s Latin version or his Arabic text, but in either case it will 
appear strange to any one accustomed to the editing of historical docu- 
ments, that a translation based upon certain manuscripts should be 
‘revised’ by a comparison with an edition or translation based upon 
different manuscripts. A collation of the two texts, with marginal variae 
lectiones,is one thing ; but a jumble of both without distinction is scarcely 
scholarlike. 

In the present case, however, the two texts differ so little that no great 
mischief could be done. The ‘material alterations’ referred to by Sir 
Charles Wilson seem to resolve themselves mainly into a disputed transla- 
tion of a couple of sentences relating to the last illness of Saladin, where 
the text is said to be corrupt. The difference, however, consists almost solely 
in the rendering of one phrase, wa hdla beynahu wa beynand ’n-nisd’u, 
which the French translator interprets in the simple sense‘ the women 
intervened between him and us,’ i.e. the nurses did not allow Bahd-ed-din 
and his companion to approach the patient. This rendering is supported 
by the recurrence of the phrase a few lines further on, when the position 
of the Korfin reader is described as beynahu wa beyna ’n-nisd’i, between 
the patient and the nurses. Schultens, however, very freely rendered the 
first passage additus ei fuerat, qui Alcoranum praelegeret, ad aberrationem 
mentis quantum pote regendam, quae nos ab ipso seiunxerat. Apparently 
he referred to chapter iv. (Hn-Nisd) of the Korén, used as a charm; but 
on what authority he founded this use is notstated. Following this hint, 
Colonel Conder renders the passage, ‘He remained sometimes with us, 
and sometimes wandering,’ apparently reading en-nisyu for en-nisd’u, and 
thus converting ‘the women’ into ‘ wandering ’ or oblivion. 

Beyond this single change, which is at least open to criticism, no 
improvements of any consequence appear to have been made upon the 
French translation. Indeed, so closely has it been followed, that even its 
oversights have been scrupulously reproduced in the English. On p.108, 
for example, we find ‘ the last day of Zu el-Hijja (28 Feb. 1186).’ It 
is so in the French, but it should, of course, be 23 March. The translator 
has retained or adapted French spellings, not always with judgment. He 
did not notice the cedilla under Nigan, for instance, and Colonel Conder 
has allowed the erroneous transliteration Nikan to remain. Nasibin is 
written Nisibe by the French, and from this the translator has evolved 
the form Nisiba ; and Nisiba and Nisibin are actually indexed as separate 
places. Syra for Syrie is probably a misprint, but the too faithful copying 
of the French is apparent in such names as Raoul Coggeshale, Arnat, 
Honfroi, though Ralph abbot of Coggeshall is not unknown in English, 
and the Arabic Arnat becomes in other places French Renaud, and 
Honfroi English Humphrey. These French forms, it should be added, 
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happen in this case to occur in a note which is reproduced from the ‘ Recueil’ 
edition. According to Sir Charles Wilson's preface ‘the notes with the 
initial W. are by the editor; all other notes are by Lieut.-Colonel 
Conder, R.E.’ Asa matter of fact a large proportion, probably more than 
half, of the notes are literal translations of the notes to the French edition, 
but not a word is said in acknowledgment of this indebtedness. This 
must be of course an oversight on the part of the editor, but it gives an 
ungenerous impression which is entirely foreign to Sir Charles Wilson’s 
mode of work, and should be remedied as soon as possible. 

This reproduction of the French translation is the more to be re- 
gretted, since French is a language singularly ill adapted for retaining 
the force and flavour of Arabic. One sees French turns and graces in 
every page of the English version, which could not have come there had 
the translation been made directly from the Arabic. Here and there 
the very slight ‘revision’ it has undergone has removed a few of the 
more glaring licences and free expansions of the version in the ‘ Recueil ; ' 
but, as a rule, the French phrasing has been only too carefully preserved. 
It is not asserted that the French is not a good, though rather free, 
version, but the necessities of French style compel a wide departure from 
the Arabic, which a direct English translation would have avoided. In 
the following sentence the words in square brackets (which, however, 
are not in square brackets in the translation, as they should be) do not 
occur in the Arabic: ‘I myself saw their knights gathered together in 
the midst of [a protecting circle of] infantry; they put their lances 
[in rest], uttered a [mighty] [war]-cry, and the [ranks of] infantry parted 
[to allow them to pass].’ ‘They shouted a shout like one man’ is the 
literal rendering. 

Apart from the translation, the editing leaves much to be desired. It 
was surely advisable to compare Bahi-ed-din’s history with those of 
other contemporaries, such as Iméd-ed-din and Ibn-el-Athir, especially 
for the earlier portion, where Bahd-ed-din is both slight and inaccurate. 
This has not been done, nor have the crusading chroniclers as a rule 
been consulted, except the ‘ Itinerarium Regis Ricardi,’ which is referred 
to as ‘Geoffrey de Vinsauf,’ with a few references to Jacques de Vitry. 
One sees the danger of this reliance upon a single authority in Sir Charles 
Wilson’s note on Saladin’s campaign against Lesser Armenia (p. 78), in 
which the editor says ‘the course of this campaign cannot be clearly 
followed.’ Had he consulted Ibn-el-Athir, he would have understood 
why Saladin went as far north as Ra‘bén—in order to protect the prince 
of Hisn Keyfai. The joining of the Aleppo contingent is less clear; but 
the Arabic sentence about ‘a’ (not ‘the’) fortress is not ‘incomplete.’ 
Another campaign seems to have needlessly puzzled the editor—that on 
the Nile in 1167, on which Bahé-ed-din is especially vague. For some 
reason unexplained, Sir Charles Wilson places the scene of the battle of 
el-Babin (the form commonly adopted, el-Babeyn, is in the oblique 
case) between Shirkih and Amalric, ‘near Tira, about six miles south of 
Cairo.’ No such place seems to be known near Turd, but the site of 
el-Babén is distinctly stated to be near Ushmineyn, about ten miles 


. south of Minya (so Ibn-Khallikién and William of Tyre). Sir Charles 


Wilson says that Shirkih’s ‘army arrived in a crippled state before Atfih 
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on the right bank of the Nile above Cairo. The Franks, whose policy it 
was to lengthen the war, remained near Cairo, and gave Shirkih’s men 
time to recruit. At last they attacked Shirkih, and forced his entrench- 
ments, but did not follow up their victory. Shirkih commenced his 
retreat to Syria, but, suddenly retracing his steps, fell upon the combined 
force of Franks and Egyptians whilst it was encamped at el-Bdbein, near 
Tara, about six miles south of Cairo. He gained a complete victory . . . 
and all Egypt fell into his hands.’ No authority is given for this version 
of the campaign, and it is at variance with what has hitherto been 
published. So far were the Franks from giving Shirkih time, that he 
had barely got his men across the Nile at Atfih (a material fact omitted in 
the preceding account) when Amalric appeared on the east bank, which 
he had just quitted. The Franks could not get at the Muslims, and 
the two armies marched down the opposite banks to el-Fustit and 
el-Giza respectively. Nor did Shirkih think of retreating to Syria; he 
retreated up the Nile, when Amalric at length succeeded in crossing by 
night to his side of the river at a point below Cairo; the Franks pursued, 
and it was they who attacked at el-Baban, near Ushmtineyn. Nothing is 
said about entrenchments, and the attack was apparently too sudden to 
admit of an entrenched camp. Shirkih had the best of the encounter ; 
but so far was the victory from being ‘ complete,’ that he did not venture 
to pursue the enemy to Cairo, which remained in their hands. Such, at 
least, is the story as one finds it in Ibn-el-Athir’s ‘ Kamil,’ compared with 
the nineteenth book of William of Tyre. 

On the same page another note states that ‘ Nir ed-Din was regarded 
as a Turk by the Arabs ;’ but surely nobody ever regarded him as anything 
else but a Turk or Turkman? On the opposite page (48) the 7th 
of Zu-l-Hijja a.n. 558 is said to correspond with 6 Nov. 1164. It should 
be 1163, and a note should be given on Bahd-ed-din’s error of a year in 
the chronology of the expedition. In the same way a note is needed on 
p. 63 to explain the confusion between Saladin’s different sieges of el- 
Karak. Béarin ought to be also given its Latin name of Mons Ferrandus, 
but how it could possess a ‘ castle built by the crusaders about 1090’ passes 
comprehension ; there was not a crusader in existence at that date. On 
p. 68 Gumishtikin is mentioned as the guardian of the child-king es-Silih, 
but on p. 69 it is Ibn el-Mukaddam who was appointed to the office. The 
Balian mentioned in the note to p. 21 cannot be the first of the name: it 
was Balian II who defended Jerusalem and fought at Acre. When it 
comes to so important an event as the battle of Hittin, it is well to be 
exact in the date. Bahd-ed-din says the harassed march of the Franks 
took place on Thursday, and the battle itself on Friday, the 23rd of Rabi‘a 
II, 588, which was the 8rd, not the 2nd, of July, as here stated. Baha- 
ed-din is wrong, however; he was not then in Syria in attendance upon 
Saladin, and his fondness for making the sultan’s victories happen on 
Fridays has led him astray. Ibn-el-Athir is right in fixing Saturday as 
the day of the battle, and Ernoul’s precise information that the day was 
the feast of [the translation of] St.Martin makes Saturday, 4 July, practi- 
cally certain. Yet not only is there no note about this, but Bahd-ed-din’s 
wrong date is carelessly made still more wrong, and a Friday is made to 
fall upon a date which any chronological table would show to bea Thurs- 
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day. At another place a slip of Bahd-ed-din’s is accepted as a correct date : 
for there can be no question but that the 27th Rabi‘a I on p. 341 (about 
the Franks at Beyt Niba) is a copyist’s blunder for 27 Jumada I, i.e. 9 June, 
which agrees with the ‘Itinerarium Ricardi.’ Had the editor considered 
the context, and especially the presence of Dolderim, this would have been 
obvious. In the same way 11 Shawwil, where Colonel Conder again sup- 
poses that ‘the narrative reverts,’ is almost certainly a mistake for the 
2ist. Raymond of Tripoli is said in a note to have been ‘killed soon after 
[Hittin] by the Assassins.’ No doubt Colonel Conder was thinking of 
Conrad of Montferrat: Raymond of Tripoli died of grief, according to 
Ernoul. In oriental history no one seems to think much of careless slips like 
these, yet most readers would be astonished if an English historian wrote of 
the execution of George I in 1649. As for the spelling of oriental names, it 
is enough to mention the three varieties given in different places of a single 
name—lIldukuz, Yeldokiiz, and Aildekez, and such mistakes as el-Ghazi 
for 1l-Ghazi (where fl is a Turkish word, and not the Arabic article), 
Khatib for Khatib, en-Nejeb for en-Nejib, &. There are very few 
references, but one of these—to Roéhricht’s ‘ Regesta Regni Hierosol.’— 
is wrong. The maps are good, being founded upon the survey of Western 
Palestine, and Sir Charles Wilson’s epitomes of some of Ibn-Khallikan’s 
. biographies are useful. Had he and Colonel Conder been able to devote 
more time and care to the edition, there is no doubt that it might have 
been very well done. As it is, one can only regret that so excellent an 
opportunity should have been wasted. Except the geographical notes, 
there is nothing in the volume that comes up to the standard of scholarship 
which the editors’ previous work entitled one to expect. 

Colonel Conder’s ‘ Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem ’ is a brightly written, 
eminently readable sketch of the subject; and here, as in his notes to 
Bahd-ed-din, whenever he has to deal with topography, roads, sites, and 
scenery in Palestine, he is excellent. The foc notes testify toa much wider 
reading than was apparently thought necessary for the preceding work, 
but the constant references to Réhricht’s ‘ Regesta’ might be misleading to 
general readers. The ‘ Regesta’ is a most useful calendar of crusading 
documents, but it does not publish the texts, and the dates it gives in 
parentheses are derived not from the documents, but from other and some- 
times conjectural sources. Hence a reference to this valuable list does 
not necessarily establish the chronology or imply acquaintance with the 
original documents. Unfortunately Colonel Conder has not revised this 
volume much more carefully than the Baha-ed-din, or he would not have 
passed such a statement as this—‘ the Atabeg brothers ruled, from Mosul 
and Damascus almost to the Afghan borders,’ when, as a matter of history, 
their power scarcely extended east of the Tigris. Dirgham was not slain 
in the battle (p. 120), but killed in the streets by the populace ; the Syrian 
allies arrived at Cairo in 1164, not 1163, and so far were they from 
occupying it and then refusing to give it over to Shawar, that it was 
Shaiwar who held the city and refused to admit them. In pp. 122-8, 
one expedition in January is multiplied into two in the autumn and 
spring; and Alexandria, instead of being ‘taken’ by Amalric, was sur- 
rendered to him for 50,000 dindrs. If ‘Saladin held out boldly’ at the 
siege of Damietta in 1169 (not 1170), he ‘held out’ from outside, 
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and Colonel Conder writes of ‘an attack by sea on Alexandria in 
1174’ as if it were another version of the Damietta siege; but he must 
surely have heard of the Sicilian expedition? Nisiba again does duty for 
Nasibin ; ‘ Hishém ed Din’ appears as the name of the admiral Husim- 
ed-din, and generally speaking the mistakes in the translation of Bahia- 
ed-din are reproduced here. Ernoul’s story of the knights who deserted 
to Saladin at Hittin is marred by putting the well-known speech into the 
sultan’s mouth (p. 152). Ernoul writes that the knights said, ‘ Sire, 
c’atendés vous ? Poignies sour aus, qu'il ne se pueent mais aidier ; il sont 
tout mort.’ Colonel Conder’s rendering is, ‘ “ Fall on them,” he said ; 
“they cannot help themselves: they are dead already.”’ Raymond of 
Tripoli is credited with doing ‘ good service afterwards at Tyre,’ though 
he died about a fortnight after the battle. Despite sundry inaccuracies, 
it is a lively sketch, and the author’s personal knowledge of the country 
makes it more vivid than such sketches usually are. 
SranuEy Lant-Poore. 


The Life and Miracles of St. William of Norwich by Thomas of Mon- 
mouth. Edited by Avaustus Jussorr, D.D., and Monraause R. 
James, Litt.D. (Cambridge: University Press. 1896.) 


THE fate of Thomas of Monmouth’s ‘ Life of St. William ’ has been some- 
what remarkable. It was written, we now learn, between 1172 and 1174, 
within thirty years of the tragedy which it records. Until recently, how- 
ever, it was only known from the mention made of it by Leland and Bale; 
no manuscript was in evidence, and even the fact that it was the exclusive 
source of Capgrave’s account of the boy-martyr in the ‘Nova Legenda’ 
was as yet unrevealed. The credit of bringing so valuable a work to light 
belongs to Dr. James. A unique copy, it appears, had long lain buried 
in a small parish-library at Brent Eleigh in Suffolk, and in 1889, when 
(with one notable exception, already secured by the Bodleian) the 
Brent Eleigh MSS. were removed to Cambridge, Dr. James had the 
satisfaction of identifying it. To atone for its long seclusion, it has now 
been fortunate in its editors, whom we have to thank not only for the 
Latin text and an admirable English version, but for preliminary matter 
of great interest. In anything that relates to Norfolk, Dr. Jessopp is on 
his own ground. Thus, besides his share of the translation, he contri- 
butes instructive chapters on the author, on Norwich cathedral priory, 
where he served as sacrist at the martyr's tomb, on East Anglia in the 
reign of Stephen, and on the Norwich Jews; while Dr. James gives the 
history of the work, and a lucid and impartial analysis of the evidence on 
which the legend was built up, together with a well-informed chapter on 
the cult and iconography of the saint. The last subject is illustrated by 
five panel portraits from rood screens, and a useful plan of Norwich about 
the year 1150 accompanies a note by the Rev. W. Hudson. A facsimile 
of a page of the manuscript would have been a welcome addition, but no 
doubt the editors are justified in the belief that, although not the original, 
it was written before the end of the twelfth century. 

The story of the poor boy whose corpse was found in Thorpe Wood 
outside Norwich on Easter Eve, 1144, derives its historical importance from 
being the first of a long series of alleged ritual murders by Jews. As is 
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well known, the belief that, in travesty of the Passion, the Jews annually 
crucified a Christian child was one of the most widely spread and terrible 
of medieval superstitions, and it may be feared from a lamentable outbreak 
in Hungary not many years ago that it is not even yet quite extinct. In 
tracing its origin Dr. James quotes a curious passage from the fifth- 
century Greek chronicler Socrates, describing how the Jews of Inmestar 
in Syria were attacked by the Christians for having bound a boy to a cross 
and done him to death. In this case, as he remarks, the ritual element 
is wanting, the affair having seemingly begun in rude sport and only 
ended fatally because the Jews were drunk; but, as the story was copied 
into the ‘ Historia Tripartita,’ it may nevertheless have supplied the germ 
which later produced such noxious fruit. At the same time, the myth 
may also have originated from popular church-tales, two at least of which 
are highly significant of the line that anti-Jewish feeling would be likely 
to take. Dr. James himself mentions the story, as old as the sixth 
century, of the Jew glass-blower of Constantinople (later of Pisa or 
Bourges) who threw his son into a furnace for receiving the eucharist. A 
more pertinent example seems to have escaped him. It tells how once 
during mass in the cathedral at Toledo the Virgin’s voice was heard from 
heaven (or, in some versions, from her statue), denouncing the Jews for 
still persecuting her Son, and how, on search being made, they were 
found assembled together outraging a waxed image of the Crucified, and 
were all put to death. This story was certainly current before 1144, and 
William of Malmesbury’s collection among others includes it. That it 
influenced the myth, if it did not actually suggest it, can hardly be 
doubted, the only change, from wax to a living victim, being a natural, 
though momentous, development. Even the voice from heaven has its 
parallel in St. William’s case in the light from the sky pointing to the 
spot where he lay; nor is it improbable that the same Toledo story was 
the sole basis for the atrocious charge against the Jews of Spain which 
Thomas of Monmouth puts into the mouth of the convert Theobald of 
Cambridge. 

As Thomas himself did not enter Norwich priory until after 1144, the 
earlier part of his narrative down to 1149 was not derived from personal 
knowledge. Although it is dramatic and full of interest, as an indictment 
of the Jews it is far from conclusive. Much of the evidence, indeed, is 
mere gossip, while the strongest of all, that of Alwerd Ded, was at most a 
dubious deathbed revelation five years after the event. One of the many 
curious features of the case is that, after John the sheriff had saved the 
Jews from the clergy and populace, and the boy’s body had been laid in 
the priory cemetery, the affair so narrowly escaped oblivion that within 
two or three years ‘the memory of the blessed martyr’ had, as 
we are told, ‘almost entirely died out.’ The author dates its revival 
from a singular miracle of which a girl at Dunwich, courted by a 
demon lover, was the heroine; but an undoubted murder of a Jew 
by Christians evidently had a good deal to do with it. When Eleazar 
was brutally killed by followers of Sir Simon de Novers, one of his debtors, 
it was the turn of the Jews to cry out, and a graphic, though ‘ conjectural,’ 
account is given of the hearing of their plea at Norwich by the king in 
person. They had a bitter antagonist in Bishop William Turbe, lately 
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the prior. As Sir Simon held lands under the see, the bishop hotly 
defended him, insisting that the earlier charge against the Jews them- 
selves must first be purged. The result was that Stephen adjourned the 
trial to London, but when the day came, having been bribed, it is said, 
like the sheriff before him, by the Jews, he again put it off, and the pro- 
ceedings on both sides eventually came to nothing. The rest of the story, 
which describes the author’s opportune visions in Lent 1150, and the 
martyr’s consequent translation into the chapter house, the opposition of 
Prior Elias, and the ultimate triumph of the bishop and Brother Thomas 
when, after the prior’s death, a fresh translation in 1154 into the church 
itself completed the process of popular canonisation—all this makes 
extremely curious and instructive reading. The same may also be said 
of the miragles by which St. William’s fame was spread; for, although 
there is much in them that is trivial, grotesque, or even disgusting, the 
vivid light which they throw upon the manners, beliefs, and general social 
listory of the time renders them only less valuable than the main narrative. 
Whether they still went on after his sacrist ceased to record them we 
cannot tell, but the extracts given by Dr. James from the church accompts 
show a significant decline in the receipts at his tomb until they sank in 
1348 to fourpence. Itisa more interesting question how far St. William’s 
story instigated other charges of child-murder against the Jews. The 
view of the editors is that it was not only the earliest and strongest case 
of the kind, but ‘ the foundation of all subsequent ones,’ both in England 
and abroad. This is a heavy responsibility to lay upon the people of 
Norwich, and one would prefer to believe that similar causes, in the ever 
increasing unpopularity of the Jews, may have produced the like effects. 
The subject, however, is a large one, and Dr. James does not profess to 
have treated it exhaustively. To the half-dozen cases he mentions as 
having occurred within the twelfth century that of the boy Adam, son of 
William the Welshman, of Bristol, may be added, full details of which are 
given in Harley MS. 957. 

Of the excellence of the editing I have already spoken, but a few points 
call for remark. Thus, Dr. Jessopp is surely wrong (p. xxxiii) in holding that 
the name of Cheyne (de Caineto) with its variants is a corruption of Caen 
(de Cadomo). The names and families were in fact quite distinct until 
they were united by the marriage of Robert, son of Walter de Cadomo, to 
Sibilla, sister of John de Caineto. It was their son John who, as the 
sheriff, figures in Thomas of Monmouth’s work; and if he bore the name 
of Cheyne, of which there is some doubt, he got it from his mother. 
Again, whether he or Mr. Hudson is right as to the functions of the 
decanus, Dr. Jessopp has no warranty for speaking of William de 
Hastings, dean of Norwich, as Sir William (p. xiii); nor is it possible to 
reconcile his statements that the martyr’s translation in 1150 took place 
‘with a pompous function and ceremony’ (p. xii) and ‘ without any cere- 
monial’ (p. xxii). Lastly, the editors differ as to the date of the death of 
Bishop William Turbe, which, as the work was dedicated to him, fixes 
a limit of time for its composition. Dr. James (p. liii) dates it in 1174, 
Dr. Jessopp (p. xxiv) more correctly in 1175. G. F. WARNER. 
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Les Etats de Normandie. Leurs origines et leurs développements au xiv® 
siécle. Par ALFRED Covitue. (Paris: A. Picard et fils. 1894.) 


Tue obscurity of the origin of the provincial estates in France is clearly 
indicated by the divergent theories on the subject which M. Coville has 
summarised at the beginning of his book. But it is by the patient 
bringing together of the scattered scraps of information that bear on 
the genesis of each one of these institutions that the general theory 
will be found at last, and the method of M. Coville, though less am- 
bitious and rapid, is at least more sure and scientific than the brilliant 
guesses of M. Callery. The chief materials for the history of the 
estates of Normandy are to be sought not in the province itself, but in 
the fragments of the archives of the Parisian Chambre des Comptes, which 
are now mostly to be found in the Bibliothéque Nationale. From these 
remnants, from the uncertain and halting testimony of such few chro- 
niclers as notice the estates at all, and from occasional indications in 
municipal and departmental collections, M. Coville has constructed, 
with great skill, patience, and method, a history of the origin and early 
development of the Norman estates which is likely ever to remain the 
authoritative book on the subject. He has done for the estates of the 
northern duchy all that M. Cadier has done for the estates of Béarn. His 
excellent book, read in connexion with M. C. de Beaurepaire’s ‘Etats de 
Normandie sous la domination anglaise,’ which was published so long ago 
as 1859, will tell us all that we can hope to know on the history of re- 
presentative institutions in medieval Normandy. 

The three estates of Normandy had no connexion with the ancient 
baronial councils of the Norman dukes. These assemblies ceased after 
the absorption of Normandy in the royal domain, and for more than a 
century there is no trace of any assembly of the Norman magnates. 
Some pains had, however, been taken, both by Philip Augustus and 
St. Louis, to secure for the Normans the enjoyment of their ancient 
franchises, but the grasping and aggressive policy of Philip the Fair paid 
no heed to their promises, and imposed maltoltes and other impositions 
that were bitterly resented. Hence Normandy took a conspicuous part in 
bringing about the feudal reaction that marked the short reign of Louis X. 
It obtained as its reward the Charte Normande of 1815, by which the 
royal right of taxing Normandy was strictly limited. M. Coville’s close 
examination and explanation of this document should have prevented it 
being described by the recent historian of Philippe le Long as a stillborn 
charter like those given at the same time to the Burgundians and the 
Picards.' But for the moment it had no very great results, until in 1339 
Philip of Valois, on the eve of the Hundred Years’ War, was forced to 
ratify the charter by the pressure of the prelates and barons of Normandy. 
Henceforth the occasional and scattered meetings of the Norman magnates 
crystallised into the three estatesof Normandy. At their first full meeting 
in March 1889 the estates granted Philip and his son John, now duke of 
Normandy, men and money destined to bring about a new Norman 
conquest of England. The grandiose expedition never came off, but the 
danger to England did not altogether pass away until 1340, when the 
great fleet collected and equipped by the Normans for this purpose was 


1 Lehugeur, Histoire de Philippe le Long, p. 9. 
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destroyed by Edward III before the harbour of Sluys. For the rest of 
the reign of Philip VI and for the whole of that of John the estates of 
Normandy were in constant operation, anticipating in their plans and 
policy some of the boldest of the schemes of the national estates in the 
days of Etienne Marcel. Under Charles V, however, the Norman estates 
lost their chief importance. A brief revival marked the early years of 
Charles VI, but Roosebecq was as fatal to Norman as to general French 
feudalism. The estates almost ceased to exist until they were actively 
revived by Henry V and the regent Bedford in the period between 1421 
and 1449. M. de Beaurepaire has long ago shown us the significance 
of this period in their history. 

The three Norman estates were the gens d’église, the nobles, and the 
bonnes villes. The clerical estate included none but ‘the prelates or in 
their absence their vicars, and from all the colleges, abbeys, and con- 
ventual priories two, three, or four persons.’ The noblesse, ‘ counts, barons, 
knights, and squires,’ were convoked individually ; they never amounted to 
more than 150 and were often hardly a third of thatnumber. It was not 
until the period of the English domination that the nobles were called 
upon to elect representatives, one or two for each vicomté, and even then 
important individual magnates continued to receive a special summons. 
The third estate consisted entirely of the gens de bonnes villes, the single 
reference to the gens de plat pays, as something distinct from the nobles, 
being too isolated to have any importance. The towns represented during 
the fourteenth century were extremely numerous. On one occasion eighty- 
one towns were summoned. But during the fifteenth century the English 
lords of Normandy reduced the number of represented towns. A large 
number of royal officials and magistrates also attended the estates. 

Irregular in composition, the estates of Normandy were still more 
irregular in their place, time, and methods of meeting. They were sum- 
moned to whatever town seemed most convenient. Full meetings were 
rare. Sometimes each estate met at different times and treated separately 
with the royal representatives. More often than not the estates of a 
particular district alone assembled. Sometimes the estates of Upper and 
Lower Normandy only were summoned; on other occasions the repre- 
sentatives of one or two of the five bailliages of the duchy, Cotentin, Caen, 
Caux, Rouen, and Gisors, and occasionally even smaller local divisions, 
such as the vicomté, had a little meeting of their own, or the king’s agents 
treated directly with the several towns for grants of money. All depended 
on the royal convenience and pleasure, for the estates were only convoked 
to get subsidies, and it was often easier to wring grants from a feeble 
local gathering than from the assembled magnates of a great duchy. 
There is no instance of a categorical refusal of the royal request for an 
aid, though there were often arguments and remonstrances as to violated 
privileges and extorted promises of future amendment. But the estates 
were often free to determine the form of their aid, and in the moments of 
greatest weakness of the crown the collection of the grants was sometimes 
entrusted to agents appointed by them. There was, however, a certain 
unreality about the whole thing. The clergy and nobles were exempt 
from most of the taxes imposed, and it was no great hardship for them to 
agree to impose taxes on their vassals. The ordinary meetings were so 
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little numerous and so unrepresentative, that, like most provincial estates, 
they stood out for class privilege and particularism against a king who 
was not only a despot, but a representative of order and nationality. It 
was doubtless this aspect of the estates that induced the Lancastrian 
rulers to utilise this local feeling to build up, in Normandy and the 
adjacent parts that were conquered by Henry V before the tragedy 
of Montereau had led to the Anglo-Burgundian alliance, a separate 
administration that might remain loyal to England, even if the provisions 
of the treaty of Troyes became a dead letter. Yet with all their limita- 
tions the Norman estates played no unimportant part in history. Their 
constant exertions saved Normandy from English conquest under 
Edward III, and even in their decline the heroic efforts of the estates of 
Lower Normandy, which led to the reconquest of Saint-Sauveur le Vicomte 
and of Cherbourg, form important episodes in that dullest part of the 
Hundred Years’ War, the early periods of the reigns of Richard II and 
Charles VI. 

Besides discussing the origin and history of the Norman estates, 
M. Coville treats at length of their organisation and competence, dealing 
under that head with their summons, elections, sessions, subsidies, and of 
the methods by which the subsidies were administered. In very copious 
appendices he collects the texts bearing on the old feudal assemblies of 
the Norman duchy, furnishes lists of fourteenth-century estates and of 
their members, and gives biographical notices of the royal commissaries 
and lieutenants who held the estates in the names of the kings and dukes. 
Then comes an abundant store of piéces justificatives, mainly from un- 
published manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and lastly there is 
an excellent index. There is little to do in reviewing such a book save to 
give a compte rendu of its contents, and there are very few points in 
M. Coville’s book which a foreign reviewer can venture to criticise. But 
does not M. Coville in the early part of his book a little over-emphasise 
the weakness of the English kings under whom representative parliaments 
grew up? Surely they were not merely extorted from weaklings, but owe 
their solid establishment to kings like Edward I recognising that within 
certain limits the estates were helpful to the royal authority against its 
worst enemies, the greater barons? On p. 82 it is an error to say that 
‘la bataille de Poitiers vit la chevalerie francaise se briser pour la seconde 
fois contre les hommes de pied d’Edouard III.’ The French men-at- 
arms at Poitiers dismounted before the battle, and fought on foot just 
like the English and Gascons. T. F. Tout. 


L’ Archivio Comunale di Cagliari. Per Cav. Dott. Smvio Lirrt (a 
spese del municipio). (Cagliari: Muscas di P. Valdés. 1897.) 


Tue author has bestowed infinite pains upon these indices, which are 
shafts to a mine of monograph. The first, resembling those of our 
record office, gives the dates and the general character of the documents 
contained in 829 volumes. Among these are the proceedings of the 
parliament of Sardinia from the reign of Alfonso V, the charters of 
Cagliari from 1327 to 1766, the minutes of the town council, and papers 
of every conceivable branch of municipal administration, down to those of 
the committees for public festivities, musicians, and singers. 
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The second index consists of short abstracts of the documents, 
arranged chronologically from 1244 to 1802, with many extracts given in 
the original Latin or Catalan. The fourteenth century is peculiarly rich ; 
no less than 147 parchments belong to the reign of Alfonso IV, 116 to 
that of PedroIV. The next most fruitful period is that of Alfonso V, 
with thirty-eight interesting documents, while Juan II can claim thirty, and 
Ferdinand the Catholic eighteen. From this time onwards our index gives 
but scanty scraps of information. Indices III. and IV. comprise documents 
exhibited in cases, and already included in the above. Index V. consists 
of abstracts of autograph royal letters of much interest, from 1376 to 1351. 
Facsimiles of the kings’ signatures, with plates of their seals,and of the arms 
of the time of Cagliari in the Aragonese and Savoyard periods, complete 
a very handsome volume. 

It is believed by the author that the Aragonese kings intentionally 
destroyed all documents of the Pisan and Genoese periods. But the 
importance of the fidelissima ciutat de Caller would seem to date from 
the transference of the population of Buonaria to its walls (1327), while it 
was largely peopled by Aragonese and Catalans. Pedro IV gave a free 
pardon to all criminals, certain classes excepted, who would settle in 
Cagliari, depopulated by the war with the judge of Arborea (1866). 
Cagliari was clearly a military colony, the centre of Aragonese power in 
Sardinia, the twicio ac fortitudo tocius insule Sardinie (1888). The 
town was guarded as closely as any garrison; death was the penalty of 
those who let themselves over the walls at night by ropes (1441) ; Spanish 
subjects of the king married to Sardinian women were not allowed to 
pernoctate (1471); frequent documents relate to the precautions for 
victualling the town, and for its protection against both natives and 
Barbaresques. 

Jealousy between municipalities and feudatories was, of course, 
common to Aragon and Valencia, Catalonia and Majorca. But in 
Sardinia the dualism between the Aragonese kings and their fortress on 
the one side, and the native and Italian elements on the other, intensified 
the hostility. The documents refer to open war between the crown and 
the great feudatory, the judge of Arborea (1866), and to the formal peace 
made with his widow, the giudicessa (1888). The feudatories undoubtedly 
represented Italian traditions. Thus Pedro IV engaged that on the 
reversion of a fief held virtute moris Italie it should never again be 
alienated (1848). The neglect of this pledge led to trouble. The crown 
sold a fief formerly belonging to the troublesome counts of Donoratico ; 
the new feudatory refused to surrender to the vicar of the town, one 
Johann Manuel, who had slapped a lady’s face in Cagliari (1861). 
Shortly afterwards the crown abandoned its rights of alienation, ‘ in order 
not to create a rebellion in Sardinia ’ (1366). 

In 1858 we find it ordained that no feudatory is to hold royal office in 
the capo di Cagliari, or municipal office in the town; the alternative is 
dismissal or renunciation of the fief. The law was not always kept, for 
it was repeated in 1417 and 1455, while in 1471 Juan II, on petition of 
the municipality, ordained that no baron or feudatory after the decease 
of the present governor, the judge of Arborea, should hold that office in 
capo di Cagliari or Gallura. Even as late as 1554 Giovanna, acting as 
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agent for Charles V, ordains that no nobles, officials, or ministers of the 
Inquisition may be candidates for municipal office. Upon the feudatories 
devolved the duty of provisioning the city. They were allowed to hold 
shops upon their fiefs, but for sale for their vassals only (1828); surplus 
produce must not be shipped except from Cagliari (1427); under severe 
penalties they are ordered not to forbid but to encourage their subjects 
to bring supplies to Cagliari (1475). 

The municipality received all the privileges of Barcelona, and the 
charters extend from 1244 to 1766. The Barcelonese type was ac- 
curately followed ; we find five councillors and fifty good-men (1827) ; 
royal interests are watched over by the vicar and the bailiff, but the difficult 
question of the respective competence of these two offices was ultimately 
avoided by their fusion, which is stated in 13899 to have been of long stand- 
ing. The municipality had the power of legislation, of regulating import 
and export, of raising taxes upon comestibles ; it possessed its own mint ; it 
elected its own mostazaff, the official who had control of the streets and 
markets and weights and measures (1831); all produce, except in the 
case of the feudatories above mentioned, must be sold within the castle 
(1828). Civil cases of the first instance must be tried by the vicar or 
bailiff, and the royal governor of Sardinia had no right to evoke these to 
his court or to allow appeal to the king (1828). Similarly criminal cases 
were tried by the vicar or sub-vicar with the aid of the good-men, 
more solito, and the governor could only interpose in very grave cases, 
where the power of the accused seemed likely to warp justice (1328, 1363). 
The councillors and good-men were empowered to make civil and 
criminal ordinances, to punish by death and mutilation, and to call upon 
the vicar, the bailiff, and their lieutenants to execute the sentences (1331). 
An appeal from the feudal courts was allowed to the king, the governor, 
and the vicar of Cagliari. The municipality, with the archbishop’s 
approval, boldly resisted even the king’s demand for the surrender of two 
brothers who had murdered a nobleman (1422). 

The vicar was the champion of the town against feudatories or 
governor, but he was himself jealously watched. The vicar and bailiff, 
instead of appointing assessors, were ordered to grant commissions of 
oyer and terminer to lawyers of Cagliari itself, who must undergo a 
previous examination (1342). The practice of selling or leasing the 
office is forbidden (1359). No vicar may be related to the archbishop or 
governor (1455). Characteristically Spanish is the dispute as to the 
vicar’s liability to render account of his administration. He insisted 
that his conduct could only be scrutinised at the close of his three 
years’ term ; but the town procured an ordinance that any one at any time 
could bring a charge before the competent authorities (1469). More 
successful than their Castilian contemporaries, the people contrived to 
reduce the period of the vicar’s office to two years (1475), and then to 
one (1479). 

There was jealousy also between the municipality and the archbishop. 
This reached a climax in 1442. The archbishop had imprisoned a 
Florentine merchant in defiance of the town’s safe-conduct, whereon the 
municipality retaliated by impounding the archbishop’s vicar and several 
canons and priests of the cathedral. The natural result was ex- 
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communication, and it was resolved to appeal against this sentence to the 
pope, and, if necessary, to the king. It is unfortunate that only one 
reference is made in the documents analysed to the parliament of Sar- 
dinia. On this occasion the three estates are found to consist of (1) two 
archbishops, two bishops, and two representatives of chapters; (2) one 
marquis, one count, and seven knights ; (8) four members for Cagliari 
and fifteen representing eight other towns and districts. There are 
several miscellaneous documents of interest. An ordinance (1244) 
common to all Catalonia is directed against clandestine marriages, a 
crying evil throughout Spain and the subject of repeated petitions of 
the Castilian cortes in later centuries. Other decrees, also recalling later 
Castilian legislation, exclude from Aragonese ports Lombard, Florentine, 
Sienese, and Lucchese traders (1265, 1825). An early sumptuary law 
forbids the ladies of Cagliari to wear gold, silver, or pearls (1833); but in 
1545 the town secures a modification of the pragmatica of Charles V 
on dress, upon the ground that it was carried in the absence of the 
representatives of Cagliari and was ruinous to the town’s trade. A 
law existed against disorderly houses in certain districts, but after a 
two years’ suit a respectable citizen found it as difficult to enforce 
the law as it is at present in England (1404-5). In 1353 an excel- 
lent law respecting ‘ancient lights’ is directly abrogated, probably 
with the view of increasing the population, the area of the castle 
being limited. An example is given of a conveyance by a citizen to the 
municipality. He takes the councillors by the right hand and admits 
them to the house; they then formally open and shut the door; 
on the following day a notice orders adverse claimants to state their 
case. 

Is it due to accident or to monarchical centralisation that only five 
documents relate to the administration of Charles V, and one to that of 
Philip IL? ~In 1562 a petition deals with the destruction of twelve 
convents of the Vergine del Carmine of Sardinia by the French 
Lutherans of Languedoc and Provence. Another document of interest 
shows the island in conflict as to a subsidy with the queen regent 
(1667). The predominance of family over public interests is marked 
by the apparent monopoly both of civil and ecclesiastical power by 
the house of Carcassona (1606-1736). The juxtaposition of two royal 
deeds, just two centuries apart, in one of the cases curiously illustrates 
the zenith and nadir of municipal liberties in Spain. On 12 July 
1479 Ferdinand II granted all the liberties, immunities, graces, and 
privileges of his predecessors to the municipality and castle of Cagliari. 
On 6 May 1679 Charles II gave to the chief councillor the right of 
decorating his breast with a medal hung by a crimson cord, the obverse 
of which bore the portrait of his majesty, the reverse the city arms. 
This trivial privilege has been strangely permanent. The syndic of 
Cagliari still wears a medal, with the portrait of Vittore Amedeo III 
substituted for that of Charles II, and the cross of Savoy quartered on 
the arms of the Castell de Caller. 


I. ARMSTRONG. 
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The Romance of a King’s Life. By J.J. Jusseranp. (London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1896.) 

The Authorship of the Kingis Quair; a New Criticism. By J. T. T. 
Brown. (Glasgow: Maclehose. 1896.) 

Jacques I* d’Ecosse fut-il poéte? Etude sur lauthenticité du Cahier 
du Roi. Par J. J. Jusseranp. (Paris: Extrait de la Revue 
Historique. 1897.) 

M. JussERAND’s ‘ Romance of a King’s Life’ is a translation, in dainty 

guise, of ‘Le Roman d’un Roi d’Keosse,’ which was reprinted from the 

pages of the first number of the Revue de Paris ( February 1894). This 
marked attention of a scholar of M. Jusserand’s authority, together with 
the discussion raised by Mr. Brown, has given an unexpected impor- 
tance to some special points in Scottish literature and history. As the 
question is primarily one of criticism, to a large extent philological, I must 
reserve for other pages than these a full statement of the matter. 

And now that M. Jusserand has replied to the anti-Jacobeans in such a 

telling way in his Etude, further discussion may be as unnecessary there 

as it is impossible here. 

The ‘Romance’ is a sketch of the reign of James I, king of Scots, 
un petit essai littéraire consacré a la vie tragique du roi. M. Jusserand’s 
interpretation of the king’s life by the familiar political and literary facts 
is as just as it is pleasing. We may feel inclined to say that in his 
opening passage on the condition of Scotland in the early fifteenth century 
he has over-emphasised our ancestral savagery, just as the painter Pin- 
turiechio, with a charming indifference to facts, made it quite too sunny 
a pleasance. Students of Scottish history will be grateful to M. Jusse- 
rand for introducing to them what is practically a new ‘authority,’ the 
knight Regnault Girard, who was sent on an embassy from the king of 
France to fetch the Princess Margaret for marriage with the Dauphin de 
Viennois. His account of the mission, ‘with his instructions and a 
number of official documents,’ is extant in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris (MS. Fr. 17330, No. 9) and is at present unpublished. M. Jusserand 
has given some extracts which are of a most interesting character, and 
of first historical importance. Here surely is an opportunity for the 
Scottish History Society. 

Mr. Brown’s book and M. Jusserand’s reply deal chiefly, as I have said, 
with critical matters; but one of Mr. Brown’s arguments of attack is 
historical. In a chapter, under the journalese title, ‘ Autobiography on 
its Trial,’ Mr. Brown practically asserts that if James did write the Quair 
he did not know his own age or the date of his capture by the English, 
and that he was indebted to the ‘Chronicle’ of the prior of Lochleven 
for these personal details. Mr. Brown’s deduction from this premiss, 
which he says is ‘sufficiently ludicrous,’ is quite inconsequent; and 
M. Jusserand has, on pp. 37-46, supplied material and argument which 
justify us in accepting with him the accuracy of the dates in the poem. 
Chronology, like statistics generally, may be the excuse of many a queer 
conclusion ; but when we find an editor interpreting the line, 


That from the deth hir man sche has defendit, 


as a reference to the ‘Bar-lass’ incident, and therefore proving the 
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retrospective character of the poem, we may be sceptical of the sceptic. 
Professor Skeat touches the extreme limit of commentary when he says— 
‘ By a singular coincidence it was literally true that she defended the 
king when he was being assassinated ;’ and this is all that can be said by 
way of annotation, unless we illustrate, even from less rhetorical centuries, 
the destroying sorrow of rejected love. 

G. Grecory SMITH. 


The Records of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. The Black 
Books. Vol. I., from A.D. 1422 to A.D. 1586. (Lincoln’s Inn: 
Privately printed. 1897.) 


THERE is, perhaps, no more serious gap in the history of medieval 
England than that which should be filled by the tale of the Inns of 
Court. They have a fair claim to be the most purely English of all 
English institutions, and the influence that they exercised over the 
current of our national life could not easily be overrated. For Jet us 
ask, What was it that saved English law when the day of strain and trial 
came in the sixteenth century? Why was there in England no 
‘reception’ of Roman law? We ought to pause before we answer these 
questions. We ought to look not only at Germany, but also at France 
and Scotland. The danger was very great. In ‘the new monarchy,’ as 
Mr. Green called it, the monarch must often have felt that his legal tools 
were clumsy, and there were plenty of people to tell him where to look 
for apter instruments. As it was, ourcommon law had a bad time under 
Henry VIII. In all directions its province was being narrowed by the 
new courts, the Star Chamber, the Court of Requests, the Council of the 
North, and so forth. There comes a moment when the stream of law 
reports, which has been flowing ever since the time of Edward I, seems to 
be on the very point of running dry. Reginald Pole, the highly educated 
young man who is not far from the throne, is saying that the time has 
come for Roman law; every well-ruled nation is adopting it. The 
Protector Somerset is keenly interested in getting a great ‘civil law 
college ’ founded at Cambridge. To praise ‘the civil law’ is a mark of 
enlightenment, and sometimes of advanced protestantism, for your 
common lawyer is apt to be medievally and even popishly inclined. 

But there was a difference between England and other countries. 
For a long time past English law had been taught; it had been systemati- 
cally and academically taught in and by certain societies or ‘ fellowships ’ 
of lawyers. Did not that mark it off from every other mass of legal rules 
with which it ought to be compared? Roman law had been taught and 
canon law had been taught; they had been taught in England, as else- 
where; but had German or French or Scotch law been taught, taught 
systematically and academically ? If the answer to thisis No, then surely 
we have here a difference of the first importance. The taught system 
will be very much tougher than the untaught. In England the struggle 
is not between doctrine and traditional practice, but between doctrine and 
doctrine, and when the tyranny is overpast English medieval doctrine has 
its wonderful renaissance in the Elizabethan courts and the pages of Sir 
Edward Coke. 


If this or anything like this be true, then every scrap of information 
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that we can obtain about these Inns of Court should bear a high value in 
the eyes of all who care for English history. Happily at this moment 
the rulers of more than one soziety seem disposed to do all that in them 
lies towards stimulating and satisfying our reasonable curiosity. A 
sumptuous volume comes to us from Lincoln’s Inn. It is edited by Mr. 
J. Douglas Walker and Mr. W. P. Baildon, and their work has been well 
done. We must not omit to say that this book contains an enormous 
mass of miscellaneous information bearing on the life and manners of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Merely as a record of prices and wages 
it would be valuable, and there are instructive and amusing anecdotes. 
But the main matter is that we can now know pretty thoroughly the con- 
stitution of this honourable fellowship of Lincoln’s Inn as it was between 
the years 1422 and 1586. In a careful preface Mr. Walker has said almost 
everything that can as yet be said with any certainty. During this period 
the framework of the society remains marvellously stable. What it was 
in the days of Elizabeth it had been in the first year of Henry VI, when 
it suddenly appears before us in the first of its Black Books. ‘The 
system of government,’ says Mr. Walker, ‘ remains unaltered ; admissions 
are made more regular, education more effective, but the changes are 
slight, so that it is possible from the casual notices to say that the con- 
stitution which existed in 1422 was in force in 1586.’ This being so, we 
shall agree with Mr. Walker in thinking it ‘safe to infer that so early as 
the former year the constitution had become well suited to the wants of 
the society, and that this completeness had been the growth of many 
years of use and wont.’ On the other hand, there is a limit beyond which 
we must not carry even the embryonic history of this or any kindred 
society. As a prerequisite we must have granted to us a considerable 
number of professional lawyers. Nor only that, for these societies 
consist not of fully graduated lawyers (if that phrase may pass), but of 
apprenticii. The ‘benchers’ of these inns who give degrees (vel quasi) 
by calls to their bars and their benches are themselves mere apprentices. 
The full-blown servientes have an inn of their own; and would that its 
history were known! All this seems to imply a demand for and supply of 
professional pleaders and advisers such as we should scruple to postulate 
for any reign earlier than Edward II’s, or at earliest Edward I’s. 

Mr. Walker holds out a little hope that about the time before 1422 
he may have something to tell us in a future volume. He is postponing 
an account of the site, the local habitation, of the society, and it may be 
that there are leases or conveyances of land and buildings which will 
lighten the darkness. At present we end with a difficult problem. In 
1422 we see a highly organised society. What has been its model, or to 
what other institutions may we liken it ? 

We are impelled to ask some such question, for the absolutely new 
grows rarer the more we read. It would be folly to rush in where Mr, 
Walker has declined to tread, but it seems to me that we are more likely 
to find the germinal idea in the gild than in the college or in the university. 
Lincoln’s Inn is acephalous; it has no head, no master, or warden, or 
provost ; it has four annually elected ‘ governors’ or ‘rulers.’ In this it 
is unlike a college, but not unlike some gilds. The gild, though often it 
has a single ‘alderman’ as its head, has often four, just four, elected 
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skevins (scabini). If the primary object of the association is that of pro- 
viding lawyers with a common hall and common meals, and with chambers 
in which they can live cheaply, and for the time being celibately—they do 
not bring their wives to town—then a certain resemblance to the college 
seems to follow of necessity, and it is increased by the common store of 
books andthe chapel. And then in the gild of the craft or ‘ mastery ’ there 
seems to be an element which is potentially educational, and which may 
become academic if the craft in question is a craft rather of the head 
than of the hand. The gild seeks toregulate apprenticeship. It assumes 
the duty of protecting the public against bad work and its own members 
against undue competition. Moreover there was a good deal of gild-like 
festivity in the inn. Its ‘revels’ were prolonged and its records are 
tinged with the roseate hue of good wine. Apparently it knew of no 
‘founder,’ of no foundation charter or founder’s statutes. It seems to 
have made its rules as it went along. Also it was unendowed; it held 
the site upon lease; it was self-supporting; it lived from hand to mouth ; 
there was no corporate revenue to be divided among fellows. But it is 
easy to make wrong guesses, and after all it is only for points of con- 
nexion that we can ask, for the honourable fellowship is not a craft gild, 
and the corporation (vel quasi) which begins to teach English law by 
means of ‘readings’ and ‘moots’ does something that is very new and 
very important. Perhaps nothing so important was done by any medieval 
parliament. 

That vel quasi is one of the oddest points in the whole story; the 
“fellowship ’ or ‘ society’ never becomes corporate. It is as if English 
lawyers had said, ‘ We will show you how all this can be done without 
any of your Italian trickery : we have no need of “ incorporation ;”” we can 
get all that we want by means of our own home-grown trust.’ One 
would think that at times the unincorporatedness of the inn must have 
occasioned difficulties and expense, but I suppose that lawyers knew how 
to avoid litigation, and, in the days when quo warranto was a terror, an 
inn may have been the safer because of its impersonality. 

Be this as it may, the honourable society of Lincoln’s Inn never acted 
more worthily of its illustrious past than when it decided to publish its 
records. We may hope that it will not be weary of well-doing and that 
we may soon know all that can be known of one at least of the Inns of 
Court. F. W. Marrnanp. 


Letters and. Papers relating to the War with France, 1512-18. By 
ALFRED Sront. (Navy Records Society. 1897.) 


Srupents of English naval history will welcome the assistance of the 
able young French historian who has edited for the Navy Records Society 
the English, French, and other papers bearing on the naval war of 
1512-13. Some of the English papers here printed are well known, 
others are given for the first time, but the especial importance of the 
book lies in the fact that through M. Spont’s researches in the French 
archives we are now enabled to regard the contest from both sides and 
compare the efforts and resources of the two powers. Henry VIII, 
rejoicing in the vigour of youth, a full treasury, and an undisputed 
accession, light-heartedly commenced the usual war with France. He 
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had not recognised that within little more than half a century France had 
developed from a congeries of feudal states into an organised kingdom, 
and that the era of raids or invasions supported by rebellious vassals was 
over. Still less did he recognise that the union with Brittany would 
henceforward compel the employment of a vastly increased naval force. 
Hitherto there had been no blockades of the French ports ; hardly treated 
by nature, there is none on the Channel coast line offering adequate 
shelter and support to a fleet of inferior strength. But this war, the first 
since 1492, and the acquisition of Brittany begin with an attempt 
to blockade Brest or to force an action on the fleet protected there, the 
first of the long series of such blockades in which our seamen learnt the 
endurance, disciplined patience, and professional skill that bore glorious 
fruit on the day of battle. To command the Channel, to attack Brest, 
and to keep up communications required a force greater than English 
sovereigns had been accustomed to commission; that Henry had to find 
out from experience, but the lesson was learnt but slowly, because the 
English fleet was ready long before that of the French, and in his first 
cruise Sir Edward Howard practically met with no resistance. Theoreti- 
cally too Henry was entitled to rely on the assistance of Ferdinand of 
Aragon, but that slippery ally ‘ was too selfish to keep his engagements :’ 
his contemporaries would have said ‘too politic.’ It is a matter of 
extreme interest to observe that, on the other side, Scotland, for the first 
time, was strong enough to assist France by sea. A Scottish squadron 
joined the French early in September 1518. The late date, and other 
circumstances, prevented it doing any service, but it was ominous of 
what might be expected if the progress made under James IV was to 
continue. Englishmen had been taught to respect the Scots’ dogged 
fighting capacity on many hard-fought fields in their own island and in 
France; with a navy barely strong enough to hold its own they might 
well fear the appearance of another maritime power closely united with 
France. England possessed the advantage of acting on interior lines, 
but to have a strategical advantage and to know how to use it have with 
English governments rarely been synonymous. In this instance the effort 
to crush the Scots before they reached a French port seems to have taken 
the form of ‘ tarying in the Downs for the Scottish flete,’ while the Scots 
sailed at their leisure round the west coast, sacking Carrickfergus on their 
way. 

Turning to the question of administration, M. Spont notices that the 
French victualling arrangements were, as a whole, more successful than 
the English. That is true, but—and it isa large exception—the French 
fleet was never away from its base, and drew its supplies direct from the 
country around the various ports in which ships were lying. On the 
other hand the English fleet was the largest that had been sent to sea for 
a century, and it was the first employed under conditions approaching 
modern methods—that is to say, intended to maintain continuous opera- 
tions at a distance from its base of supplies. There was doubtless some 
incapacity and some dishonesty, but the chief reasons of the English 
failure are to be found in difficulties of communication and lack of 
organisation and experience. There was even less of administrative 
organisation in France than in England; there was no ‘clerk of the 
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ships,’ and Malet de Graville, the admiral of France, hardly appears 
except to countersign some appointments and to receive payment for 
the hire of his ship, the ‘Louise.’ We find Pierre Gautier, a receiver 
of the taille, Jean Lalemant, receiver-general of the finances of 
Normandy, Philippe de la Primaudaye, as well as René de Clermont, vice- 
admiral of France and commander-in-chief of the French fleet, all 
commissioned to superintend the French victualling. In this, as in other 
matters of equipment, preparation was slow, and Louis XII was not 
really ready to fight until the war was over. The English system was 
incomplete, and an impossible amount of work was thrown on the clerk 
of the ships during war time; but he was a permanent official, with 
trained assistants, and that alone was an immense advantage. It was an 
approach to a centralised administration ; but there was nothing similar in 
France, where officials, with no previous training and new to their duties, 
were temporarily appointed for each separate province. I think, therefore, 
it is somewhat misleading to head a document (p. 56) ‘ Wages of the 
Controller of the French Navy.’ Again, on p. 191 we find ‘ Warrant 
of Louis XII directed to the Treasurer of the Navy,’ while the editor 
himself tells us in another place (p. 39) that there was no treasurer of 
the French navy until 1517. It would have been instructive if M. Spont 
had given us the exact title and duties of this treasurer (? Jehan de Bymont) 
of 1517. These points are of some importance, because if France had 
possessed a navy department we should know where Henry found his 
original of the navy board of 1546. The absence of a navy department 
makes it safe to infer that there were few or no royal ships. With the 
exception of those belonging to Anne of Brittany and the galleys, all, or 
nearly all, the vessels mentioned in the book were obviously hired. 

It may be noticed that the French seamen were more liberally supplied 
with provisions than were the English. They were given biscuit and 
fresh bread, cider, beer, and wine, fresh and salt beef, mutton, and vege- 
tables. Whether this healthy variety could have been maintained if a 
French fleet had been blockeding the Thames may be doubted. 

English readers will turn with interest to the French papers bearing 
on Howard's defeat and death on 25 April 1518. M.Spont considers thas 
‘the enterprise was a mere folly,’ but he shows that Howard had to 
choose between an attack and a retreat from want of victuals, and, according 
to Holinshed, he was sharply commanded from London to do his duty. 
Such an order was itself a reprimand, and would have stirred a less high- 
spirited man than Howard to action. Moreover on the mere question of 
odds we must remember that Agincourt and Verneuil were hardly beyond 
living memory, and that English generals were not yet accustomed to 
count heads when it was a matter of fighting Frenchmen. According to 
Sir E. Echyngham (p. 146) Howard purposed using only his own and 
four other vessels, ‘ with help of the boats,’ and it is evident from Prégent’s 
despatch (p. 137) that there was some severe fighting with these four 
vessels after the admiral’s death, and that for a short time Prégent felt 
success uncertain. The remainder of the English fleet retreated. More 
desperate cutting-out expeditions are recorded in English naval history, 
and have been successful; a comparison of the English and French 
accounts seems to show that but for the accident of Howard's galley 
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breaking loose and being unable to make fast again to Prégent’s in time, 
and the consequent death of Howard and want of leadership, the attack 
might have succeeded, and came so near success as to justify the 
attempt. 

It would be well if the council of the Navy Records Society would 
make it an invariable rule to issue maps of the scene of action in works 
like this one, dealing with the military side of naval history. Every 
member of the society does not possess charts of the French coast. Asa 
substitute the book is liberally illustrated. Two of the illustrations, the 
burning of the ‘ Regent’ and the ‘ Cordeliére,’ and a plate of the ‘ Louise,’ 
Admiral Malet de Graville’s ship, are from contemporary manuscripts, and 
are curious if not particularly instructive. The other two plates, of ex-votos 
—if they are ex-votos—of sixteenth-century ships from Roscoff church, 
are infinitely more valuable to the archeologist. The two illustrations 
from the manuscripts, like all such productions, remind one of the famous 
camel of the German professor. The Roscoff ships, being modelled by 
men who had lived and worked among ships, are evidence, if it were 
wanted, that the conventional drawings usually accepted as representing 
the fourteenth to sixteenth century ships are worthless. The hull and 
lines of one of these vessels are almost modern in type; the other shows 
square gun-deck ports, a low forecastle and poop, and perhaps a stern 
gallery, and altogether very much resembles a typical Elizabethan ship of 
the second half of the reign. 

It only remains to add that the editor’s notes show close research, and 
that, on the English side at any rate, no paper relating to the subject 
appears to have been neglected. Probably no one but M. Spont himself 
knows what there is in the French archives, and we may assume that he 
has given us everything to be found in them. M. OprenHEmM. 


Drake and the Tudor Navy, with the History of the Rise of England as 


a Maritime Power. By Juutan 8. Corsett. 2 vols. (London: 
Longmans. 1898.) 


Mr. Consett has here given us a book which at once takes its place as a 
standard work on the history of the rise of England as a maritime power. 
In his opening sentence Mr. Corbett enunciates one first cause of it— 
‘the maritime revolution which in the sixteenth century transferred the 
focus of the naval art from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic.’ The 
history of this transition is, he says, ‘ the history of the rise of the Eng- 
lish naval supremacy.’ It is thus that the introductory chapter is mainly 
devoted to an examination of the way in which this transition was brought 
about—the transition from galley warfare to warfare under sail, and thus 
also to a sketch of the methods of galley warfare. How closely the two 
came together will be best illustrated by pointing out that Lepanto, the 
last great battle between galleys, was fought in 1571; Gravelines, the 
first great battle between ships under sail, in 1588; and that minor 
actions between galleys were fought long after the first of these dates ; 
minor actions between sailing ships had been fought many years before 
the latter. But in western seas, indeed, galleys of the Mediterranean 
type had never come into general use; and centuries before the great 
battles just referred to, the ships which fought off Sandwich in 1217 or 
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at. Sluys in 1840 were, for the most part, sailing vessels with auxiliary 
oar power. 

Bearing this in mind, more stress might perhaps have been laid on 
the development of ocean navigation following on the invention of the 
mariner’s compass. Until this had passed beyond the rudimentary form 
of a needle in a straw floating in a basin of water, the knowledge of the 
polarity of a magnetic needle did not do much to render long voyages 
possible. When the needle was adjusted to a card, the adventurous 
mariner had his chance. But the longer voyages—down the coast of 
Africa, and later on to India and the West Indies—made him acquainted 
with heavier seas, and led to important modifications in naval construc- 
tion. These first affected Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian ships; in 
England they were scarcely noticeable till towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, and they made their greatest progress during the first half of 
the sixteenth. It is scarcely too much to say that the change from the 
ships of 1500 to the ships which fought against the Armada was greater 
than it was from these to the ships which fought at Trafalgar. It is the 
progress of this change, the meaning of it, the originals which guided it 
and directed it, that Mr. Corbett has examined and brought out with 
rare skill and industry. So also the essential differences between the 
handling of squadrons of galleys and of ships under sail, and the gradual 
but slow development of an entirely new system of naval tactics. 

Later on, this development is held by Mr. Corbett to form itself round 
Drake as a central figure, and so leads directly to what is the main con- 
tention of the book, considered as a biography, that ‘in his career as 
admiral and administrator Drake stands alone as the creator and inspira- 
tion of a force that was new to the world.’ This seems to me rather 
exaggerated. I know of no sense in which Drake can be said to be the 
‘creator’ of this new force ; I know of nothing which points him out as 
pre-eminent as an ‘administrator.’ But Mr. Corbett goes on: 


As the perfector of a rational system of sailing tactics, as the father of a sound 
system of strategy, as the first and unsurpassed master of that amphibious 
warfare which has built up the British empire, as an officer always ready to 
accept the responsibility of ignoring unintelligent orders, he has no rival in our 
history but Nelson. 


It is quite fair to liken him to Nelson in his fearlessness of responsi- 
bility; I think it is correct to speak of him as ‘the father of a sound 
system of strategy;’ but I do not know when or where he showed 
himself to have any particular ideas on fleet tactics, beyond those which 
he shared with all the English seamen of the day, the ideas of keeping 
the enemy at a safe distance, and trusting to the weapons of the ship 
rather than to those of the men. Mr. Corbett, indeed, broaches the 
opinion that he devised, or at any rate introduced, the formation so long 
known as ‘the line of battle’—the close hauled line ahead. His 
argument in support of this opinion seems to me fanciful. He thinks 
that the instructions given out by Ralegh nearly thirty years later must 
refer to the fighting against the Armada. Probably they do; but it is 
difficult to see the connexion between them and the ‘line of battle.’ I 
should interpret them, rather, as prescribing the attack in groups of four 
ships each---perhaps five ; such four or five ships following each other, 
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each in turn delivering her fire, and turning in succession to renew the 
engagement on the other attack. Everything that is recorded of the 
fighting against the Armada seems to me to lead to the conclusion that 
the formation was by groups, by a principle of natural selection rather 
than of prescription. That the ‘line of battle’ was even dreamt of in 
1588, and completely forgotten by 1653, will appear most improbable, if 
we remember that there must have been many men in the fleet in 1653 
whose fathers had fought against the Armada, and who must have heard 
the tactics then followed discussed over and over again. But whatever 
these tactics were, whatever the formation, I know of nothing that points 
out Drake as their author in any manner more particular than as one of 
the lord admiral’s council. 

Again, Mr. Corbett says, ‘Never once, when in sole command 
of an expedition, did he [Drake] fail to achieve success.’ This is not 
quite accurate, even in the letter. He was in command in 1596, did not 
achieve success, and died of dysentery aggravated by mortification and 
disappointment. That the failure was not his fault does not alter the 
fact. He succeeded in 1586, and more brilliantly in 1587; his voyage 
round the world, too, must be laid to his credit ; but the voyage of 1589— 
whoever was to blame—was a failure. I agree with Mr. Corbett that the 
responsibility of the failure does not rest on Drake; if he had been in 
sole command, the result might have been very different. Where I do 
differ from Mr. Corbett is in his supposition that Howard felt hurt by the 
command being given to Drake and Norreys. ‘To have had the conduct 
of the war thus taken out of his hands and placed in those of his second 
in command, can only have appeared to him as an unmerited slight.’ 
This rests on no authority, and is put forward by Mr. Corbett as an 
inference from the sparing notice of Drake in the ‘ Relation’ of the 
defeat of the Armada drawn up by Howard’s direction. 

For, in fact, Mr. Corbett’s contention throughout is that Drake was 
the guiding spirit of the campaign, the virtual commander-in-chief; and 
that, being so, the full credit of all that was done ought to have been 
awarded to him. His words are: ‘Drake, by whom Howard says in his 
letters [the reference is not given and is unknown to me] he was guided 
throughout, is hardly mentioned. When he is, it is merely as a prominent 
captain with others, or else where it appears he was doing something 
discreditable ’"—to wit leaving the watch, to which he was appointed, to 
pursue certain hulks. Mr. Corbett seems to consider that the omission 
and the commission discredit the ‘Relation of Proceedings,’ which he 
criticises adversely as the work of a man who did not know what he was 
writing about. ‘It contains,’ he says, ‘several blunders of seamanship ; 
leeward, for instance, is written for windward ’—the passage not indicated; 
but a similar blunder occurs in the account of Trafalgar in the ‘ Victory’s’ 
log, which was certainly written by a seaman—‘ the points of the compass 
are mistaken, and ships are made to sail impossible courses.’ -Here I 
venture to think the criticism fails: it appears on a later page as, ‘ Howard 
says that on a north-east wind he “ cast about to the eastwards,” ’ which 
he speaks of as an ‘obvious error.’ It seems to me, on the contrary, 
perfectly correct. Howard’s words—or rather the words of the ‘ Relation ’— 
are: ‘The wind sprang up at north-east, and then the Spaniards had the 
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wind of the English army, which stood in to the north-westward towards 
the shore. So did the Spaniards also. But that course was not good for 
the English army to recover the wind of the Spaniards, and therefore 
they cast about to the eastwards.’ The amendment ‘cast about to the 
west,’ which Mr. Corbett by implication approves, renders the passage 
nonsense. Even supposing the direction of the wind accurately given, 
‘to the eastwards’ may properly mean ESE., as ‘ to the north-westward ’ 
clearly means NNW. 

Again : ‘ Howard says Frobiser got left “far to the leeward” when he 
really was to windward,’ and the correction ‘ to rereward’ appears to be 
accepted. The evidence of Frobiser being ‘ to windward’ is not mentioned ; 
and ‘ to leeward’ appears to me more likely to be right. With the wind 
at north-east, and the body of the fleet standing to the NNW., it was an 
easy matter for ships separated from the fleet to be far to leeward. 

Other instances might be adduced, but these are sufficient. Mr. 
Corbett is inclined to consider the imperfect ‘ second edition ’ of Ubaldino’s 
Narrative as altogether more authoritative than the first. The first was, he 
thinks, based entirely on Howard's ‘ Relation,’ which is of no count; the 
second is corrected by information received from Drake and others, and may 
be relied on. This seems very doubtful. No distinction is made between 
what came from Drake and what came from others; and some of them 
seem to have amused themselves by hoaxing the foreigner; for what else 
than a hoax is the well-known and often repeated story to the effect that 
in the ‘ Revenge ’"—Drake’s ship—‘ about the conclusion of the fight, the 
bed of a certain gentleman lying weary thereupon, was taken quite from 
under him with the force of a bullet’? Does Mr. Corbett really suppose 
that English gentlemen are in the habit of lying down on their beds’ in 
the heat of a battle, even if they happen to feel somewhat weary ? 

J. K. Laventon. 


Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1625-49. Addenda. Edited by 
the late W. D. Haminton and §. C. Lomas. (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1897.) 


Tats volume contains miscellaneous papers omitted in the published 
calendars of the reign, or acquired by the Record Office since their publica- 
tion. It is difficult to summarise the contents of so mixed a collection, 
but Mrs. Lomas has, fortunately, given an extremely good account of the 
chief papers in her preface. Nearly half the volume deals with the first 
five years of the reign of Charles I, and there is much new matter con- 
cerning the duke of Buckingham and his quarrel with the earl of 
Bristol. There is a very curious love-letter, supposed to be from Bucking- 
ham to Anne of Austria, from the Conway Papers (p. 721). As the 
Conway Papers did not come into the possession of the Record Office till 
Mr. Bruce had published the Calendar for 1625-26, those relating to the 
first two years of the reign are entirely included in this volume of addenda. 
For the middle period of the reign there are a number of papers concern- 
ing Williams, bishop of Lincoln, and his administration of his diocese, 
and an interesting series of letters by Sir Thomas Roe; for the civil war 
there are some miscellaneous papers concerning military affairs, and a 
considerable series dealing with the measures taken by the parliament for 
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the suppression of the rebellion in Ireland, including some of the order 
books of the committee appointed for that object. The most complete and 
extensive series of papers calendared in this volume is that comprising the 
documents relating to Jersey and Guernsey. They are now included for 
the first time in the Charles I ‘ Domestic State Papers,’ as they have been 
in the recently published volumes of the series for the reign of Charles IT, 
Turning from public affairs to private correspondence, the papers 
relating to the Conway, Porter, and Morton families deserve attention, 
and a little collection concerning the courtship of Mr. Arthur Pyne is 
amusing. A small number of papers are of literary interest. There is a 
letter from James Howell to Conway, differing a good deal from the 
version of the same letter which Howell afterwards printed (p. 77). 
Edmund Bolton writes to Buckingham, urging him for political purposes 
to favour literary men (p. 129). Falkland lavishly praises a masque just 
performed, which was probably Carew’s ‘ Coelum Britannicum.’ There are 
a number of papers relating to Cambridge affairs, but the most curious is 
one concerning the lectures of Dr. Dorislaus, lecturer on history at 
Cambridge, who gave great offence by his commentaries on the ‘ Annals of 
Tacitus’ (p. 236). A petition from William Lithgow, the traveller, mis- 
printed ‘ Cithgow,’ is of some interest (p. 821). Another petition proves 
the fact of John Hampden’s imprisonment in the Gatehouse in 1627, 
which has been doubted (p. 198). A letter from Cromwell to the seques- 
trators of the Isle of Ely in 1645 is of some interest (p. 77); it is on 
behalf of two divines, one of them the lecturer for whom he pleads in the 
first letter in Carlyle’s collection. C. H. Firrs. 


Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1729-1780, preserved in Her 
Majesty's Public Record Office. Prepared by Wiutiam A. Saw. 
(H.M. Stationery Office. 1897.) 


THE present volume is a continuation of the Calendars of Treasury 
Books and Papers from the years 1557 to 1728. But this Calendar is far 
more complete than any of those which preceded it, as, besides the 
Treasury Board papers, to which the previous calendars were confined, it 
embraces not only the extremely important series of Treasury Minute 
Books, but most of the other books recording the work done in the 
treasury, such as the King’s Warrant Book, the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Warrant Book, the Register of Papers, the Public Disposition Book, and 
soon. The importance of this innovation becomes obvious when it is 
remembered that though the Treasury Board papers were professedly 
papers to be considered and minuted on by the lords of the treasury, 
yet often they have no record of the minute written on them ; and further, 
several of those other records mentioned, though within the scope of 
treasury business, are not alluded to either in the Treasury Board papers 
or the Treasury Minute Book. There are, it is true, a few classes of 
records preserved among the treasury papers which are not here calendared, 
either because they are merely account books and supply no important 
information, or because they have no very direct bearing on the real work 
of the treasury. But, from what is here selected, an almost com- 
plete picture is given of the immense and varied work transacted by the 
tfeasury in a given year. Although to any one who knows the actual 
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work of the treasury to-day this will not perhaps appear very excessive, 
it is nevertheless a matter of surprise that the treasury was occupied with 
so much business then ; for besides the purely financial work with which it 
dealt, it was occupied with the most surprising amount of detail connected 
with almost every branch of national life. Smugglers, the water supply 
of London, the use of oil in houses, relative values of French and English 
coinage, stealing a wife, the rebellion of 1715, robberies on the highways, 
seditious pamphlets, captives in Morocco, the difficulty of obtaining con- 
victions in Scotland, and so on, are some of the countless subjects dealt 
with in these pages, of which the variety may be gathered from the fact 
that the general index covers all but a hundred pages of very close 
type. The editor, Mr. Shaw, speaks of this volume as an experiment in 
this new method of including all the treasury work. As a single volume 
giving a complete view of treasury work during a given year this calendar 
is invaluable, but it is much to be doubted if the value of a continued 
series on the same scale would be so great. Seeing that these two years 
alone take up over 700 large pages, the amount of labour and the quantity 
of volumes required to do the same for every year are something stu- 
pendous to think of, and would hardly be adequately repaid by the value 
of such an undertaking. A more rigid selection might certainly be exer- 
cised for succeeding years. But it must be repeated that this volume, as 
giving a practically complete picture of two years’ work, is a thing by 
itself of very great value. 

In looking through this volume one is considerably struck with the 
great frequency of the meetings of the treasury board, and it is a matter 
of wonder that the enormous mass of work dealt with could have been 
performed at all by a board that held formal meetings. It appears, how- 
eyer, that the practice of really settling all important treasury business 
at meetings of the lords of the treasury was continued as late as to 
about 1880, when it was found more convenient that the chancellor of 
the exchequer should assume all the functions; of the board; so that 
the board which succeeded to the functions of lord treasurer eventually 
handed them over again toa similar single minister. In these years, 
1729-1730, when the standard of public duty is not generally considered 
very high, the board seem to have met every other day for the trans- 
action of business, which seems very frequent considering that several 
of the members must have had other duties as well. 

There are countless subjects of interest which occur more or less at 
haphazard in these pages ; sometimes a thread is started and it is impos- 
sible to follow it out, but this is by no means always the case. Mr. 
Jezreel Jones, for example, is an amusing person who is constantly 
obtruding himself. He apparently had something to do with the euter- 
tainment in England of a genuine Moorish envoy and of a spurious envoy 
from the same country, and was constantly complaining to the treasury 
that he had been inadequately remunerated : he also seems to have induced 
others to pester the treasury, until finally he was called in and severely 
reprimanded for giving so much trouble; however, he had previously suc- 
ceeded through an agent in extracting some money from the treasury. It 
is curious to find some of the arrears of Queen Anne still unpaid so 
late as this, but this makes it the more intelligible that some of the 
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late king’s tradesmen were still complaining that they had not been 
satisfied. The morality of Eton boys is safeguarded by the treasury, who 
hearing that a starch-maker sells wine to them from a ship on the Thames, 
tell the commissioners of wine licenses to stop it. Among the royal 
officials may be noted as quaint survivals the ‘ herb-strewer to his majesty,’ 
the ‘rat-killer in ordinary to his majesty,’ both of them ladies, the royal 
* mole-catcher,’ and the ‘ keeper of his majesty’s private roads and guide 
of his royal person in all his royal progresses.’ Perhaps one of the most 
curious pieces of information, however, is contained in the following 
extract from the King’s Warrant Book :— 


Privy Seal directed to the lords of the treasury, authorising the payment to 
Spencer, Earl Wilmington, keeper of the privy seal, of 4/. per day in lieu of the 
ancient diet of 16 dishes of meat heretofore settled and allowed to the keeper of 
the privy seal, ‘ and for which we have now thought fit rather to grant the said 
daily sum than the said diet should be taken in kind,’ and additional 1,175/. per 
annum to commence from 8 May last. 


As in the last Calendar the commissioners for selling lands at St. Chris- 
topher recur with some frequency, often with demands for money; and 
it is interesting to read that out of the proceeds of these lands Bishop 
(then Dean) Berkeley was paid the 20,000/. for his Bermuda scheme. 

The volume, as far as can be judged, is edited with extreme care and 
judgment, and the index is monumental in its exhaustiveness ; if anything 
it is too exhaustive. Most, for example, as a heading under which fall 
catholic king (which is wrong also, as the king of Spain was called ‘the 
catholic king’) and Christian king, is somewhat of an absurdity, but even 
excessive exhaustiveness in an index is a fault easily excused. 

Bastz WILLIAMs. 


Le Comte de Vergennes: son Ambassade en Suéde, 1771-1774. Par 
Louis BoNNEVILLE DE Marsane@y. (Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
1898.) 


M. BonNEVILLE DE Marsaney’s present work is a continuation of his 
previous successful volumes on the comte de Vergennes’s diplomatic 
mission at Constantinople, whence he brought with him a reputation 
which this record of his further experiences cannot be said to go far 
towards justifying. He also brought with him a wife, a Greek lady 
whom he had married for love, and whom the sensitive morality of his 
sovereign (Lewis XV) would not allow to accompany him on his Swedish 
embassy. When in a still later period—under Lewis XVI, and nearly down 
to the outbreak of the Revolution—Vergennes administered the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs in France, his policy was one which it might 
not prove a very easy task to vindicate from the charge of rashness. In 
the records of his Swedish embassy, however, it is impossible to perceive 
the slightest trace of any such quality. On the contrary he here appears 
before us as the very embodiment of methodical caution, accompanied by 
unmistakable pettiness of disposition, and corresponding pretty closely 
to Carlyle’s portrait of the clerk out of his depth. It must at 
the same time be allowed that his patience was sorely tried at Stock- 
holm, and by no means only by climatic inconveniences. Though the 
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dispenser of large subsidies, he was constantly himself in difficulties for 
money, and no crisis was so serious as to make him forget this want. 

He had the keenest sense of his ambassadorial dignity, as was cer- 
tainly excusable in the representative of the protecting power; and such 
affronts as an undistinguished seat at court private theatricals, or detention 
in an antechamber while the senators were in the presence, went very 
near to his heart. Indeed, their usual effect was to impart a very sombre 
hue to his next despatch concerning the political situation and the future 
of the Swedish monarchy. But of the worst of his trials (as is at times 
the case) it was impossible for him to make a grievance. Vergennes was 
a conspicuous victim of the double system in the management of the 
foreign affairs of France which since the publication of the duc de 
Broglie’s memorable‘ Le Secret du Roi’ is generally known to have prevailed 
during part of the reign of Lewis XV. The foreign minister, the duc 
d’Aiguillon, was in the present instance privy to the personal wishes of 
the king, of whom the comte de Broglie was the confidant in ordinary. 
But the French ambassador at Stockholm was left in the dark as to the 
full designs of the policy of which he was the avowed organ; in his 
instructions (which are printed in an appendix to this volume) these 
designs were obscured to such an extent as to be unrecognisable; and in 
his ignorance of the real wishes of his government he was obliged to 
resort to the humiliating expedient of obtaining from the sovereign to 
whom he was accredited a letter equivalent to a release from responsibility 
in the act which he was helping that prince to accomplish. 

This act, which forms the centre of interest in the volume before us, 
was the celebrated coup d’état, by which in three days (19-21 Aug. 1772) 
Gustavus III of Sweden changed the system of government in his king- 
dom, and emancipated the monarchy from fetters which during more 
than half a century (since 1720) had kept it in a condition of something 
worse than impotence. Ample admiration has justly been accorded to 
the completeness of the young king's preparations, to his swift decision 
in changing the preliminaries of action, to his extraordinary coolness and 
courage when the hour had arrived for his own appearance on the scene, 
to the eloquence of his direct appeals to army and people, and to the 
moderation which enabled him to achieve a victory as bloodless as it was 
complete. But it is only after taking note of the details, as given in the 
present volume, which illustrate the indignities accumulated by the 
existing political system upon the Swedish monarch and monarchy that 
this moderation is likely to be estimated at its true value ; and it is only 
by a study of the ‘new’ Swedish constitution, which in point of fact en- 
forced little more than the condition of things that had obtained in the king- 
dom down to 1680, that the true significance of the ‘ revolution ’ becomes 
apparent. This instrument of government, which that friend of freedom 
outside her own frontiers, Catharine II, was pleased to treat as a procla- 
mation of despotic rule, is printed at length in another appendix to M. 
Bonneville de Marsangy’s volume. An examination of its articles without 
a knowledge of the system of government which it superseded might very 
possibly lead to the conclusion that it propounds the basis of a constitu- 
tional monarchy of a very liberal type. But when we remember that 
during the ‘ hats’ and ‘ caps’ epoch neither had the choice of the senate 
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been really in the king’s hands, nor the assembling and dissolving of the diet 
even legally so ; when we find that his preference had been ignored even in 
military appointments, and, above all, that his assent had been unneces- 
sary for the completion of any act of legislation—the immense importance 
of the change effected by Gustavus III becomes sufficiently apparent. 

For the time the success at home of his courageous act was absolute ; 
and although, as we know, this success bore in it the germs of a renewal, 
some fourteen years afterwards, of the king’s struggle with his estates, and 
of the tragic catastrophe which, yet six years later, put a sudden end to 
his career, yet it would have been the reverse of surprising had his people, 
in a very considerable measure at least, been educated up to the reasonable- 
ness of the political changes that had signalised the beginnings of his 
reign. Of course, although it proved singularly easy, as Voltaire sang, 

De ne plus distinguer ni Bonnets ni Chapeaux 
Dans un trouble éternel infortunés rivaux,— 


factiousness is not to be suppressed by a royal ordinance; and the cor- 
ruption of a régime such as that which had been rampant in the days of 
Adolphus Frederick was not to be extirpated by a thunderbolt. But ina 
government where the person of the king was no longer a cipher much 
depended on the relation between his subjects and himself individually ; 
and already Vergennes had, soon after the coup d'état, expressed his 
regret at the inability of Gustavus III to make himself popular. He was 
devoid neither of noble qualities nor of brilliant gifts ; nor was he without 
bowels for the sufferings of his sorely tried people. But, notwithstanding 
his devotion to the excellent Madame d’Egmont, his temperament was cold 
—to what degree it must be left to the student of scandalous chronicles to 
determine; he was incapable of sustained labour in carrying out the 
projects which his brain so readily conceived ; and he was unfortunately 
fond of a lavish and frivolous expenditure ill suited to the sovereign of a 
naturally manly and perforce frugal race. The little theatre at Gripsholm 
may touch the modern visitor as the relic of a refined and at all events 
harmless form of amusement; but no doubt Gustavus was unwise in 
flaunting his operas and masquerades before the population of his capital, 
to which in the crisis of his destinies he had appealed as their immediate 
arbiter. (M. de Marsangy, by the way, rather absurdly attempts in this 
connexion to improve the occasion of the assassination of the king.) Thus, 
if the reign of Gustavus is regarded as a whole, the great achievement 
with which it virtually opened remains after all, from more points of view 
than one, a coup manqué. Nevertheless, the recognition due to the deter- 
mination of the royal conspirator—all but solitary in his audacious scheme, 
and far from really selfish in his purpose—rises to a still higher level if 
account is taken of his bearing towards the foreign powers which looked upon 
his attempt, when accomplished, with coldness or with unconcealed ill-will. 

A survey of these relations occupies the concluding, and perhaps, in 
view of the novelty of some of its matter, the most interesting, portion 
of M. de Marsangy’s volume. Against the satisfaction with which his 
achievement had inspired his French ally and protector Gustavus III 
had to set the wrath of Catharine II, the sarcastic disapproval of 
his uncle Frederick II, and the historic jealousy of Denmark, then under 
the impotent Christian VII. (Incidentally it may be noted that Vergennes 
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had reported Gustavus to have been encouraged to his coup d’état by 
the success of that which had a few months previously overthrown the 
Struensee régime at Copenhagen.) The Swedish king had reason enough 
for fearing a coalition between these powers against any endeavour 
towards recovering for his country something of her former position in 
Europe; and for resisting such a coalition he could count neither upon 
the support of Austria, hampered by her interest in the Polish partition, 
nor even upon the most effective kind of aid from France, who, 
greatly to Broglie’s disgust, was too much afraid of Great Britain to be 
prepared to send a fleet into the Baltic. There remained the Ottoman 
Turk. Sweden’s own defensive power (her effective land forces amounted 
to not much above 40,000 men) could hardly have sufficed to enable her 
to hold her own when her allies, as Frederick IL sarcastically reminded 
his nephew, were so far away. But a combination of courage and caution 
enabled the Swedish king to weather the peril. Frederick II never 
abandoned his waiting attitude, and it had probably been an adroit step 
of Gustavus to place the queen mother, Louisa Ulrica, the Prussian 
king’s own sister, at the head of the government of Swedish Pomerania, 
upon which Frederick’s first blow must have fallen. Denmark, as is 
shown by her protests against the supposed tampering with the fidelity 
of her officers on the Norwegian frontier, was full of fears for her own 
safety. Catharine’s hostility was a more serious danger. The democratic 
‘caps’ had long been the henchmen of Russian influence (I need not 
follow M. de Marsangy in pointing out modern political analogies to this 
paradoxical relation), and the reinvigoration of the Swedish state ran 
counter to tendencies from which Russian policy never swerved. But on 
the present occasion the counsels of prudence prevailed ; Catharine, with 
another Turkish war on her hands, and with a Franco-Swedish alliance 
on the tapis, determined to leave Sweden to herself, and, as Frederick 
wrote to his sister, the breeze blew over. The Franco-Swedish defensive 
treaty had never been actually signed, because, without violating his own 
constitution, Gustavus could not have concealed such an agreement from 
his senate. But to the naval preparations at Toulon Gustavus gratefully 
attributed the success of his foreign policy in 1773, which seemed to 
crown the + “amph of his autocratic domestic reform of the preceding 
year. A. W. Warp. 


Contemporary Opinion of the French Revolution. By CHartes DownER 
Hazen, Ph.D., Professor of History, Smith College. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1897.) 


THE first part of this book summarises opinions expressed on events of 
which they were eye-witnesses by the distinguished Americans who repre- 
sented their country in Paris from 1785 to 1797. A reader interested in 
the subject is not likely to be unacquainted with the fervent republicanism 
tempered by practical sense of Jefferson, with the critical and judicious 
self-complacency of Morris, with the blind and headlong enthusiasm of 
Monroe. The ‘ Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris’ is one of the 
best known authorities for the earlier stages of the French Revolution, 
and although an abstract of his views may be useful it cannot lay claim 
to any novelty. The second and unfortunately the shorter part of 
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Professor Hazen’s book is more instructive, as well as more entertaining 
to the British reader, who may not have previously realised how greatly 
American feeling was stirred by events in France, and how greatly these 
events contributed to deepen the division between political parties in the 
States. The events of 1789, which in Europe excited lively sympathy 
from the Neva to the Liffey, were naturally hailed in America with 
an enthusiasm even more ardent and more unanimous. But—and 
in this the United States differed from the rest of the world—it was only 
after the fall of the monarchy that this fervour rose to the highest pitch 
among the populace, was publicly manifested by civic festivities, and 
filled the newspapers with wonderful effusions in bombastic prose and 
hysterical doggerel, full of sound and fury. ‘It would be difficult,’ says 
Professor Hazen, ‘ to colour too highly the picture of the enthusiasm for 
the cause of France that found expression in this country in 1793 and 
1794. It was the real French frenzy. There was much talk of the 
rights of man, of hydras and despots and cleansing of Augean stables. 
Every supposed lover of liberty, from Cato and William Tell to Thomas 
Paine, was toasted at a hundred convivial boards. Many were the wishes 
expressed at these banquets that ‘the rays of liberty might penetrate 
with the rapidity of light the remotest corners of the earth,’ that ‘ the 
reign of philosophy might succeed to that of superstition and only end 
with time,’ ‘ that the thrones of tyrants might be changed into guillotines 
and the heads of all those who refuse to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the people be levelled.’ Clubs and societies whose object was to 
propagate love of France, ‘ the sublime nation,’ and to instil hatred of 
England and of the English prejudices of the federalists, spread through- 
out the land, not less among the slave-owners of the south than among 
the sober citizens of New England. Indeed, this democratic fervour was 
nowhere greater than at Charleston. In 1793 the Republican Society of 
that town petitioned the Jacobin Club for the honour of affiliation. 
Like Mr. Biglow’s ‘pious editor,’ the southern gentlemen ‘ believed in 
freedom’s cause ez far away ez Paris is,’ but, like him, were convinced that 
‘libbaty’s a kind of thing that don’t agree with niggers.’ The Jacobins 
received the overtures of their Transatlantic brethren rather coldly. 
Monarchical France had spent her blood and treasures on behalf of 
American independence ; surely sympathy and gratitude which went no 
further than words, however fervid those words might be, was a poor 
1eturn from a sister republic. No doubt there were in America extreme 
democrats, who did not agree with the gentleman who inserted the 
notice of the Boston civic feast in the Colwmbian Centinel, ‘ that, as the 
French citizens have rendered essential services to the establishment of 
liberty and independence in America, a return of the compliment might be 
enjoyed by a convivial dinner.’ Feasts and toasts and sentiments were 
all very well, but they would have had their gratitude and their sympathy 
with the cause of freedom shown in a more practical way. To such 
enthusiasts even the renaming of the streets and repudiation of the 
aristocratic titles of ‘ mister’ and ‘ esquire’ appeared to fall short of what 
the occasion required. But even among the democrats those who were 
prepared for a crusade on behalf of republican principles were a small 
minority. With all their loudly expressed fervour for France and the 
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principles of the Revolution, the vast majority of the nation remembered 
that they were ‘ neither Britons nor Frenchmen, but Americans.’ 

The rant and fustian of the newspapers and public speakers seem to 
prove that an Anglo-Saxon community can lose its mental balance as 
completely as the people of a more excitable race. But although the 
Americans, and in a less degree the English, are not exempt from attacks 
of what may be called contagious democratic hysteria, the malady with 
them, however alarming the superficial symptoms, has never been so 
deeply seated as to expel all common sense and moderation in action. 

It was both excusable and natural that the massacres of September, 
the execution of the king, and the atrocities of the Terror should scarcely 
chill the sympathy of the democrats. The facts were misrepresented 
and imperfectly known. Lewis XVI was believed to be a traitor. Such 
excesses as could not be ignored were excused on the plea of necessity 
and self-defence. The federalists, on the other hand, who were in theory 
constitutional monarchists rather than republicans, had warmly wel- 
comed the attempt to establish a limited monarchy, and were eager to detect 
and unwilling to extenuate the faults and crimes of the faction by whom 
it had been overthrown. Fisher Ames, Hamilton, Noah Webster, and 
his son, besides many men eminent in their time and place, carried 
on a vigorous polemic against Jacobinical principles and the excesses 
which they believed to be the necessary outcome of such doctrines. 
They made less noise than their opponents, but they addressed them- 
selves with great effect to an audience less likely to be influenced by 
noise. As Professor Hazen shows, the French sympathies of the majority 
in the States gradually cooled. The most permanent and important 
effect of the French Revolution on American parties was to emphasise 
the conscious opposition of principle between the democrats and the 
federalists. The former were led to cling to democratic republicanism with 
the fervour of a religious conviction, while the latter became more con- 
servative through their fear of anarchy, fatal to all true liberty, and in 
their abhorrence of French theories almost justified the nickname of 
‘ Anglomen’ by their respect for British precedents and institutions. 

Professor Hazen traces and illustrates the successive phases of American 
opinion in a clear and entertaining manner. His language may occasion- 
ally seem a little strange on this side of the Atlantic, as, for instance, when 
he says that ‘ Morris’s attitude was not determined by personal sympathy 
or affiliation, but was the natural dictation of his general political creed.’ 
But small blemishes may be pardoned to a writer who has the cardinal 
merits of impartiality, industry, and vivacity. There is a wondrous 
jumble of printing on p. 225, some names misspelt here and there 
(e.g. p. 50) have escaped correction, and a little more care might have 
been spent on the index; e.g. Jefferson’s character of Necker is not indexed, 
because the minister’s name does not happen to be mentioned in the text. 

P. F. Winter. 


Studit Storici sulla Rivoluzione Napoletana del 1799. Da BenEDETTO 
Croce. (Roma: Loescher & C. 1897.) 

Tuts book is a reprint with considerable additions of matter previously pub- 

lished. First, it contains a biography of Eleonora de Fonseca Pimentel, a lady 
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born at Naples of Portuguese parentage, learned in mathematics and 
physics, and not unversed in political science. She was an admirer of 
Pombal and enlightened despotism. But when it was evident that the 
Bourbon government had utterly and for ever abandoned the policy of 
Charles III and Tanucci, her ideal became republican instead of 
monarchical, and she, who had obtained poetic fame by writing courtly 
odes in the style of Metastasio, became the editor of the Monitore Napo- 
letano, the organ of the short-lived Neapolitan republic, and was one of the 
victims of the vengeance of King Ferdinand. Next follows a sketch of the 
life of Vincenzio Russo, a Neapolitan liberal who dreamt of a socialistic 
agricultural state composed of small self-sufficing village communities 
without trade, manufactures, or religion beyond what would suffice to create 
some feeling of fraternity, ‘centred in a conception of sublime obscurity.’ 
This enthusiast, after living in exile in Switzerland, followed the French 
to Rome and Naples, where he fought and died bravely in the cause of 
freedom. Lastly, we have the romantic story of Louisa Sanfelice, who, 
seeking to save the life of a lover, was instrumental in disclosing a 
royalist plot to the republican government, and was exalted, against her 
will, into a popular heroine and martyr. The volume concludes with an 
appendix containing particulars about Neapolitan liberals and conspirators, 
of interest only to minute students of the subject. 

Signor Croce refuses to believe that Lady Hamilton—or Emma Lyons 
as he delights to call her—could have had influence over a man so great 
as Nelson sufficient to induce him to act a part so unworthy as that which 
he plays in Neapolitan history. Either, he says, the great admiral was 
carried away by his fanatical hatred of the French and of the name of 
Jacobin, or he but executed out the orders of the English government. 
We know that the latter supposition is baseless, but Nelson’s gallophobia 
was no doubt extreme, and he had something of the feeling which made 
the pickled head of a Jacobin appear a not unsuitable present to a British 
officer. Even had he not been blinded by prejudice, he was hardly 
in a position in which he could recognise the justification and the 
virtues of the Neapolitan reformers. Nowhere else in Italy was there a 
minority among the nobles so enlightened and liberal, so cultivated and 
intelligent a middle class. The misfortune of these friends of the people, 
of these democrats, was that the populace, ignorant, superstitious, and 
degraded, was their most determined opponent; hence the existence of 
their republic depended on the presence of the French troops. It was an 
exotic with no roots in the soil, and it could not stand unsupported ; 
but the liberal nobles, the men of letters, and patriotic citizens, who were 
called Jacobins at Naples, had nothing, except the name by which their 
opponents held them up to execration, in common with the blood-stained 
leaders of the Parisian mob. P. F. Wit.ert. 


Mémoires du Comte Ferrand, Ministre d’ Etat sous Louis XVIII. Publiés 
pour la Société d’histoire contemporaine par le Vicomte px Broc. 
(Paris: Picard et fils. 1897.) 


AtTHoueH this new volume of memoirs has received the imprimatur 

of M. de Lanzac de Laborie, the commissioner of the French Society of 

Contemporary History, it may be doubted whether its publication throws 
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any fresh light upon the reign of Louis XVIII. For M. Ferrand did not 
play a very important part in the events of that period, and his comments 
and observations are merely those of the average royalist, who had been 
devoted to the Bourbons during their exile, and expected them to take his 
advice after their restoration. Although his memoirs go down to 1824, 
his actual career as a minister lasted only ten months altogether in 
1814-1815 ; for on the second restoration he was, owing to the influence 
of Talleyrand, left out in the cold in the distribution of offices. He was 
accused of carelessness in letting Napoleon’s letters from Elba be carried 
by the mails and in the naval supervision of that island, when he had 
previously held the double position of postmaster-general and minister of 
marine. He denied the charge emphatically in his memoirs, but he did 
not regain the full confidence of the king. After his exclusion from office 
he continued his practice of writing memoranda on points of public policy 
for the guidance of Louis XVIII; but it at last became clear, even to 
himself, that his sovereign looked upon these admonitions as a bore, and 
towards the end of the reign his physical infirmities compelled him to 
lead the life of a recluse, and thus made his political views mere con- 
jectures. His most important piece of work was his collaboration with 
Dambray in drafting the Charte of 1814. His own ideal was an absolute 
monarchy, and he thought that Louis X VIII had committed himself too 
deeply by his proclamation from Hartwell before returning to France. 
But, although he had no love for a constitutional monarchy, he was 
politician enough to see that, as he puts it, il fawt toujours partir du 
point ow l'on est. Now and then he betrayed a somewhat puerile 
obstinacy about outward forms. The word citoyens filled him with 
horror, and he urged Louis XVIII to imitate our Charles II, and date 
the first year of his reign as the nineteenth. Unlike some more eminent 
men, he had at least the merit of consistently sticking to his principles. 
Under Napoleon he had lived quietly and unostentatiously, and his 
memoirs contain hardly anything about the Napoleonic period. When the 
emperor’s escape from Elba became known, he strongly opposed the king’s 
departure for Lille, thinking that he should have gone to Toulouse 
instead. He also thought that the French ultra-royalists were wrong, 
in 1822, in urging an attack upon Spain. His foresight in prophesying 
the importance for Europe of the South American trade was’to his credit ; 
but he was not usually statesmanlike in his ideas. No one reads his 
historical essays nowadays; his tragedies are absolutely forgotten. In 
fact, he was a worthy gentleman of mediocre talents. By training he 
belonged to the last century, about which, however, his memoirs have 
little to say. His editor has written an introductory sketch of 
M. Ferrand’s career, and M. de Lanzac de Laborie has added brief 
biographical notes of the chief persons mentioned in the book. 
W. MILLER. 


Kaiser Wilhelm I. Von Ertcn Marcxs. (Leipzig: Verlag von 
Duncker & Humblot. 1897.) 

Tus book is an expansion of the article on the same subject which the 

author contributed to vol. xlii. of the ‘ Allgemeine deutsche Biographie.’ 

The publication of the emperor’s military writings and the literature 

which appeared last year on the centenary of his birth have enabled 
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Dr. Marcks to make additions to his original work, which was based 
upon all the principal printed authorities, notably upon Heinrich von Sybel’s 
monumental history. But, as the author warns us in his preface and 
as we soon discover for ourselves in the course of his narrative, his 
views differ considerably from those of that great historian. Like most 
biographers, he is an enthusiast for his hero, but at the same time he fully 
admits the limitations, chiefly intellectual, of the emperor William I. 
The book falls into natural divisions, corresponding to the various epochs 
in the emperor’s long life. It is perhaps easier to write Prussian history 
than any other on this simple plan, because of the great personal influence 
of the Hohenzollerns upon the events of their time. The first section, 
however, that of the emperor’s childhood, is disappointing. Of course the 
story of hisearly and bitter experiences during the Napoleonic era, of his 
baptism of fire at Bar-sur-Aube, and of his mother’s influence over him, 
has often been told. But this picturesque period of his life, which formed 
such a striking contrast to the events of 1870 and 1871, is rapidly dis- 
missed in a few pages, and we are hurried on to his work as an officer 
during the last twenty-five peaceful years of his father’s reign. Except 
to the military reader this chapter is uninteresting, for the future emperor 
was entirely occupied in technical matters, save for his love affair with 
Princess Elisa Radziwill and his marriage, into which love certainly did 
not enter. But even at that period his aim was ‘an independent Prussia, 
a great power of the European system,’ even at the cost of one or more 
wars, for which his purely military interests then made him eager. 
During the revolutionary era of his brother’s first decade on the throne 
he showed the same narrow Prussian spirit, and was identified in the 
eyes of the reformers with the reactionary party. His compulsory sojourn 
in England in 1848 and his conversations with the duke of Wellington, 
who, soldier and monarchist that he was, had known when to yield to 
popular sentiment, seem to have disposed him more favourably to 
the new ideas ; but, like most practical men in Germany, he saw at lasb 
that nothing could be hoped from the theorists of Frankfurt. ‘He who 
wishes to govern Germany must conquer it; Gagern’s plan is impos- 
sible. . . . But that Prussia is intended to take the headship of Germany 
is clear from our whole history; the only question is when and how.’ 
The emperor’s later career may be said to have begun with the 
summons of Bismarck to his councils in 1862. The author lets us clearly see 
that, for a long time previous to this memorable event, the future chancellor 
had been both politically and personally unacceptable to the sovereign 
with whom he has to be so closely identified. Bismarck had blamed his 
policy as being too timid, and he had refused in 1859 to have Bismarck 
as his foreign secretary, with the remark that such an appointment 
would ‘ turn everything topsy-turvy.’ It is curious to find the statesman 
complaining that he was too rough for the royal taste. But in 1862 the 
king of Prussia had really no choice between Bismarck and abdication, 
for he refused to give up his cherished military schemes at the bidding 
of the Prussian parliament. From that moment the public life of the 
king was indissolubly united with that of his great minister, and the former 
was no longer the central figure of the drama. It cost Bismarck some 
trouble in 1866 to commend his policy towards Austria to his master ; but 
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when once the king had allowed himself to be convinced, he gave his 
minister a free hand, in spite of all the influences that were at work 
against that war. He had become ‘ the first pupil’ of his adviser, and, 
even when he had opinions of his own, he accepted that adviser’s policy. 
The author brings out clearly the divergent views of the king, the crown 
prince, and Bismarck with regard to the assumption, or perhaps we 
should say the resumption, of the title of Kaiser in 1871. The crown 
prince was very keen about it, and went so far as to urge the compulsory 
‘adhesion of the southern states to the new empire. The king, on the 
other hand, regarded the Prussian kingship as the highest honour in the 
world ; he would not hear of putting compulsion on the other German 
princes. It is to Bismarck, however, that the author ascribes the success 
of the imperial idea, It was Bismarck, too, who argued in favour of 
the title Deutscher Kaiser, as a concession to Bavarian particularism, 
instead of the more complete Kaiser von Deutschland. But, even when 
all was settled, the old sovereign wrote: ‘ My son’s whole soul is in the 
new order of things, while I cling only to Prussia.’ 

The last chapter of the book, which contains the seventeen Kaiserjahre, 
falls into two natural parts, before and after 1879, a date which the author 
justly regards as a turning-point in modern German history, as marking 
the abandonment of the liberal policy in favour of state socialism and 
protection at home, and the inauguration of the Austro-German alliance 
and the colonial policy abroad. From 1871 to 1879 we find the emperor 
supporting his chancellor’s foreign and domestic policy with some mis- 
givings. He was at heart opposed to Bismarck’s theory, that a monarchist 
restoration in France would be a disadvantage for Germany ; he rejoiced 
at the Dreikaiserbund of 1872, but his last great difference with the 
chancellor was on the alliance with Austria as a protection against Russia 
in 1879. Nor did he approve of Bismarck’s government on liberal lines 
during those eight years. But from that time on he was thoroughly at 
one with all that his great adviser did. The author, writing from a con- 
servative point of view, evidently thinks that this change of policy in 1879 
was desirable. But it is clear now that the restrictive legislation against 
the socialists between 1878 and 1890 only increased their numbers, while 
it has yet to be seen whether the resumption of the Great Elector’s colonial 
enterprises in Africa will benefit Germany as a whole. 

W. Miter. 


Nominations for Elective Office in the United States. By F. W. 
DatuinGEeR, Member of the Massachusetts Senate. (Harvard Historical 
Studies, vol. iv.) (New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1897.) 


Tue authors of this excellent series are turning the dry light of historical 
research upon practical questions of great importance. Mr. Dallinger 
contributes a careful and impartial study of the caucus; and we in 
England, who praise or blame that institution without: knowing much 
about it, have now no excuse for ignorance. It seems that when the 
United States began their independent career, nominations to high office 
were usually made by meetings composed of congress men or members of 
the state legislature. The congressional or legislative caucus has been 
superseded by a system of ‘ primaries,’ 7.c. meetings of the voters of cne 
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party in a town or district, and ‘ conventions,’ i.e. meetings of delegates 
chosen in the primaries. Mr. Dallinger holds that this system is sound 
in principle; he finds that it works well in some places, especially in 
country districts. He makes no attempt to palliate the shocking abuses 
to which the system is liable. In large cities, the primary is the field in 
which the ‘ boss’ and the ‘machine’ are accustomed to operate. Lists 
of party voters are falsified, so that honest voters are excluded, while 
gangs of hired ‘ repeaters’ go round and turn the scale in one ward after 
another. ‘ Pudding ballots,’ consisting of twenty or more papers rolled 
together, are introduced into the boxes; or the count is taken by some 
person who can be trusted to ‘count his man in.’ A ‘snap caucus,’ 
called on very short notice, or a packed caucus, filled with selected roughs, 
commits the party to a candidate whom the respectable majority detest. 
In the effort to escape from boss rule, some of the states have been led to 
make a new departure in legislation. Until the other day, the great 
parties were merely voluntary associations ; like the prime minister and the 
cabinet in England, they were ‘ unknown to the law.’ But in Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere party meetings are now regulated by statute; no 
doubt in time courts of law will have to consider what is a ‘ party’ within 
the meaning of the act. We shall watch the results of these legislative 
experiments with interest, but we agree with Mr. Dallinger that the chief 
hope of improvement lies in raising the standard of duty among the 
general body of citizens. Where the machine is in power, it can only be 
displaced by persevering hard work. Mr. Dallinger has traced with a 
firm hand the lines on which the campaign will have to be conducted. 
T. RALEIGH. 


Ulysses S. Grant. By C. W. Caurcu. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1897.) 

Robert E. Lee and the Southern Confederacy. By H. A. Wuirts, 
Professor of History in the Washington and Lee University. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1897.) 


It is at once an advantage and an incumbrance to Colonel Church to 
have before him one of the first autobiographies ever written by a man 
of action. On all the non-controversial aspects of Grant’s career—and 
there are not many controversial points in a life so direct in all its pur- 
poses, so open to public scrutiny—he has before him the best of all 
witnesses. On the other hand almost any biography would seem tame 
and flavourless beside one so informed with independence and originality 
of thought. Mr. White’s book, on the other hand, has as its only prede- 
cessor and rival the sober and sympathetic but somewhat inartistic life 
of Lee by General Long. 

It cannot be said that either Colonel Church or Professor White has 
exactly the gifts which make a book worth reading, not only for the sub- 
ject told but also for the fashion of the telling. Colonel Church’s is a 
clear business-like account of the events of Grant’s life, in which the 
writer never allows his hero to be overlaid by the characters and incidents 
of general history. It is one of the most honourable features of Grant’s 
own work that he shows no wish to evade or reduce the blame due to him 
for the worst blot on his military career, the profitless end reckless sacri- 
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fice of life at Cold Harbour. Colonel Church plainly describes it as ‘ the 
least excusable of the series of desperate and unsuccessful attempts to 
carry Confederate intrenchments by direct attacks.’ One incident, perhaps 
the most impressive and dramatic of Grant’s military career, is hardly 
brought out in its fulness by Colonel Church. So acute a military critic 
as the late General Chesney was misled into believing that Grant’s com- 
bined attack of 29 March 1865 was the result of ‘ that sort of inspiration 
which in such great events precedes or presages success, and that, changing 
his first plan, he resolved to turn his left inwards and crush the enemy . 
where they stood.’ Grant’s own memoirs clearly show how matters were. 
‘T said to him, “‘ General, this portion of your instructions I have put in 
merely as a blind.” “Him” was Sheridan; the “blind” the order to 
march southward and co-operate with Sherman against Johnston.’ Colonel 
Church understands this, but he does not bring it out with the same 
directness and force as we see in Grant’s own account. 

Colonel Church’s treatment of Grant’s political and private life is direct 
and clear, though somewhat conventional and unimpressive. And the tale 
of the clouded and tragic but not unheroic end is told with thorough sym- 
pathy and dignified self-restraint. One is reminded of Scott in reading of 
the courage and cheerfulness with which the old soldier betook himself to 
his pen to retrieve the losses due to overtrustfulness and unbusinesslike 
habits, and of the determination with which he toiled on through physical 
agony under the shadow of impending death. Every reader of Grant’s 
autobiography must have been surprised that a man of affairs, a hard 
fighter with little of book learning, could have produced work so happy 
in arrangement and expression. Colonel Church’s account of the condi- 
tions under which the work was done adds to one’s wonder and admiration. 

Professor White certainly cannot complain that Grant’s biographer 
had any advantage over him in the way of subject. Great soldiers cannot, 
any more than great men in any department, have places assigned to 
them on that direct competitive method in which undeserving stupidity 
finds a cheap and ready answer to its difficulties. Circumstances 
assuredly forbid anything like an exact comparison between Grant and 
Lee. The task assigned to each, and the resources with which it had 
to be achieved, differed. Grant’s first aim was invasion and conquest. 
Lee’s aggressive operations were controlled by defensive conditions 
and had their ultimate purpose in defensive policy. Even more did 
the resources differ. Grant’s warmest admirer will hardly claim that 
here the comparison would be a fair one. Grant, at least in the later 
and most critical phases of his career, had the full support and con- 
fidence of a government dominated by the strong will of Lincoln. 
Lee, like Grant’s predecessor, Maclellan, was hampered by the action of 
a president personally brave, but ignorant of military matters, and in- 
fluenced by political apprehensions for the safety of the capital. In the 
early part of the war Lee no doubt had the advantage alike in the 
fighting power of his men and in the knowledge and efficiency of his 
subordinates ; but towards the end he was checked at every turn by 
thinned ranks and an empty chest, while Grant could strike blow upon blow 
with a Napoleon-like indifference to loss of life. One thing, however, we 
may at least say by way of comparison. Lee was, as unanimous testi- 
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tony makes quite clear, one of those who at once and instinctively 
impress others with a sense not necessarily of effective power, but of dis- 
tinction and perfection of character. Grant was a man to be liked, 
respected, trusted; Lee was a man to be worshipped. He had in a full 
measure the virtues of the southern aristocracy, from whom he was 
sprung—sensitiveness, self-respect, repose, and sobriety in his view of 
passing events. From its defects—arrogance, sensuality, and indifference 
to the rights of others—he was conspicuously free. And, be it remembered, 
the Virginian squire was a somewhat different person from the cotton- 
growing planter of the south, almost forced as it were by association into 
habits of licence and tyranny. 

It cannot be said that Professor White has made his hero a very living 
figure. He has also somewhat overloaded his pages with preliminary 
matter not wholly relevant. Lee’s biographer is taking a wide view of his 
province when he descants on the rights and wrongs of the disputes which 
led to the war of independence and the separation of the colonies. So 
too Professor White’s treatment of the slavery question seems some- 
what disproportionate. With his view in itself no one can quarrel. He 
is severe in his condemnation of slavery as a system, merciful in his 
judgment of those who were bound by inheritance and tradition to that 
system. It is, by the way, rather startling to read that ‘the great body 
of the slave-holders were devotees of the religious faith handed down 
through pious ancestors from Knox, Cranmer, Wesley, and Bunyan.’ 
The details of this rather curious spiritual parentage would be interesting, 

In the latter portion of his work Professor White has rather fallen 
between two stools. The scope and space of his work did not allow any- 
thing like a full military history of the war. Yet he has rather overlaid 
his central figure with details not essential to the purpose. Despite these 
drawbacks, the book has real and substantial merits. Evidence is fairly 
weighed ; the writer’s judgments are sober alike in substance and expres- 
sion. The biographers both of Lee and Grant move without bitterness 
amid angry memories and lately extinguished hatreds; they illustrate 
that spirit which has been on the whole the keynote of American feeling 
and policy since the war. Nor should it ever be forgotten that this was 
largely due to the promptly working judgment and masterful will of 
Grant. In the hour of victory he pledged his country to generous 
counsels, and set a crowning example of that capacity for reconciliation 
and forgiveness which is perhaps the best and most hopeful attribute of 
the American character. J. A. DoyuE. 


Lehrbuch der gesammten wissenschaftlichen Genealogie. Von Dr. Orto- 
KAR Lorenz. (Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 1898.) 


Tue title of this book would not convey to the ordinary reader a correct 
idea of the work itself. By genealogist we generally understand the man 
who provides the historical student with correct tables of descent. His 
work is not merely mechanical, but involves a considerable amount of 
science. He should be well acquainted with history; he should be able 
to decipher inscriptions and records, and to distinguish coins. His 
labour, if accurately performed, will then, in conjunction with that of the 
chronologist and of the political geographer, convert history from a con- 
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fused mass into a clear and consistent whole. But there is also another 
idea attached to genealogy, viz. that of finding pedigrees. When persons 
grow in opulence and importance they naturally wish to connect the 
present with the past and to discover the traces of their long lost ancestors. 
They will find learned men ready to place at their service vast stores of 
historical, antiquarian, and philological knowledge, and, if necessary, to 
prove, as Porson did, that cucumber is descended from King Jeremiah. 
This is not what Dr. Lorenz means by scientific genealogy. He does 
not undervalue the importance of accurate tables; in fact, they are for 
him absolutely necessary in order to enable him to pursue his scientific 
investigations. The ordinary genealogist is content to take the infant at 
its birth and to place it on his lists. Dr. Lorenz goes further back, and 
he finds in embryology and zoology a field for important discoveries. 

His subject is yereadoyia, the science, within certain limits, of 
generation and descent—not indeed an exact science, but one capable of 
indefinite improvement. He explains to us the connexion of genealogy 
with history, law, physiology, psychology, and many other sciences; but we 
shall not follow him into this wide field. We shall also pass over those 
sections in which he deals with the rules for testing titles of nobility, as 
they contain much more to interest the German than the English reader. 
But the work abounds in useful lists and tables. The reader may choose 
between the theories of Sadler and Hofacker as to the relative number of 
boys and girls likely to proceed from a marriage according to the 
relative age of the parents (p. 351). The author supplies us (p. 188) with 
an alphabetical list of more than 140 names to express various degrees of 
relationship. In this list the Latin and the German have to help each 
other out. In another place (p. 266) he borrows thirty-three distinet 
names by which we may address our ancestors for thirty-three generations, 
so that when the duke of York’s children learn German they will be able 
to apply a separate term of filial endearment to each of their ancestors 
almost as far back as Egbert. 

The professor deals fully with the question of marriage between near 
relations. Every one must have two parents, and, as marriage between 
brother and sister is not allowed, every one must have four grandparents. 
Every one ought also to have eight great-grandparents, but, as some per- 
sons marry their near relations, this number is sometimes reduced. Dr. 
Lorenz supplies us (p. 310) with a list of forty persons living, chiefly 
members of ruling families, who fall short in the number of their ancestors. 
We shall confine ourselves to the third degree. Only five out of the forty 
have six great-grandparents instead of eight. The royal genealogies of 
the Spanish peninsula supply cases of persons who had only four great- 
grandparents—Peter the Cruel of Castile, Don Carlos of Spain, and 
Sebastian of Portugal—but they were all of them mad. 

By far the most interesting portions of the work to the general 
reader are those which deal with the transmission of qualities from 
parent to child. We inherit not only our bodily frame but also our 
moral and mental peculiarities from our ancestors, and it is the 
business of the genealogist to trace the descent. The most important 
eases are those of hereditary insanity, and in these the professor does 
not appear to us to be always successful. His theory may be sound, but, 
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when he comes to deal with facts he sometimes goes astray. We may 
instance the case of Johanna of Castile, in which he fastens the responsi- 
bility upon persons who were certainly sane, and loses sight altogether 
of others who were notoriously mad. But, as the discussion of this ques> 
tion must be of considerable length, we propose to return to it hereafter. 
The account given by the author of the origin of the malady of George III 
is highly improbable, and, if true, would be very discouraging. If the 
great-grandfather of George I was the cause of the insanity of George III, 
he may have been the cause of that of Christian VII of Denmark, who 
was also a grandson of George II anda D.C.L. of the University of Oxford. 
The professor regrets that since the death of Gatterer, more than a 
hundred years ago, so little has been done for the systematic study of 
genealogy, and he hopes that governments may be induced to break 
through the thick Scheuleder of the faculties, and to give their aid 
towards establishing schools for the purpose. We hope that Dr. 
Lorenz may be successful in Germany, where his treatise will supply 
students with a good and useful handbook for prosecuting their studies. 
His work gives evidence of conscientious labour, diligent research, and 
extensive knowledge, and we hope that he may meet with the encourage- 
ment that he deserves. X. 


Medals and Decorations of the British Army and Navy. By Joun H. 
Mayo, late Assistant Military Secretary to the India Office. 2 vols. 
(Westminster: Constable & Co. 1897.) 


Mr. Mayo’s two solid volumes are pleasing to the eye from their 
beautiful phototype illustrations, and the merest glance at their contents 
fills the reviewer with admiration for the years of patient toil among 
forgotten records which were spent in their compilation. They will 
probably serve for many years as the complete official register of 
British military decorations. But it must be confessed that they are not 
easy or interesting to read, in spite of the enormous amount of new and 
curious information which is scattered through their pages. Books of this 
kind should be either catalogues or commentaries, and it is fatal to halt 
between the two alternatives. Mr. Mayo has made his work a good deal 
more than an illustrated catalogue by his plan of printing under the de- 
scription of each medal the official despatches which were written with 
reference to it. But he gives no more than these formal, and often ill- 
written and unintelligent, documents. Thus his book falls far short of 
being a commentary; the long extracts which he prints are usually 
destitute of precisely those pieces of information which the reader most 
requires. 

There are, we take it, two classes of persons to whom the book 
was intended to appeal, medal collectors and military historians. But 
the former will not gather from it the points on which they are anxious 
to obtain information, viz. the rarity of the medal, and the names and 
numbers of the regiments which were entitled to it. Supposing for ex- 
ample that a collector is offered an Egyptian medal bearing the clasps 
with Toski or Gemaizeh, he knows that he has before him rather a rare 
article, but its exact scarcity can only be ascertained by looking at a list 
of the corps engaged andthe number of men in each. This he will not 
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find in Mr. Mayo’s book, which centains only the official document 
promising the medal to all officers and men engaged in the actions in 
question. Or, let us take a more complicated instance: the collector 
Gomes upon a Peninsular medal with six or seven clasps, with the name 
of a soldier of the 88th inscribed on its edge. Knowing that a great 
number of these medals have been tampered with by unscrupulous dealers, 
who add surreptitious extra clasps in order to enhance their value, the 
collector will at once wish to find out whether it is possible that a man of 
this regiment can have been present at Barrossa (let us say) or Albuera. 
If he starts to look up this simple fact in Mr. Mayo’s manual, he will get 
no help whatever. 

The other class of inquirers to whom the book might conceivably be 
useful consists of persons interested in the more obscure corners of 
military history. Let us suppose that a member of this fraternity comes 
upon the name of Corygaum in his reading, or chances upon a medal 
bearing the name (the last incident is not likely to occur often in one 
man’s life). He may be seized with a desire to know something about 
the fight, and turn to the work which we are reviewing. He will there 
find no more than a bare mention of the fact that the clasp with 
Corygaum was granted to some members of the old Indian army in 
1851, more than thirty years after the day on which it was earned. But 
he will not discover where Corygaum lies, what troops were engaged in 
it, or what was the enemy against whom it was fought. Thus he will 
go on his way the poorer for not knowing the details of one of the most 
heroic exploiis which have ever taken place under the British flag. 

The part of Mr. Mayo’s work which may really prove useful to a 
limited class of readers is that in which he collects lists of the grants of 
private medals to individuals in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The decorations themselves are not likely to come into the collector's 
hands, but he will be glad to know of their existence ; while the inquirer 
into military history will certainly be put on the track of many curious 
and obscure incidents which would otherwise escape his notice. 
Accounts of the deeds themselves he will not, as we said before, dis- 
cover in these volumes, unless they chance to be related in official des- 
patches. Artistically speaking, the book is a great success: the photo- 
types of the earlier medals are admirable, and though we do not like 
the reproductions in colours used for the later ones, we must grant they 
are very good specimens of their kind. C. Oman. 


The fragmentary essay of Rudolf von Ihering, which Mr. A. Drucker 
has translated under the title of The Evolution of the Aryan (London : 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1897), was published posthumously by Dr. Ehren- 
berg in 1894, and is sufficiently well known as a brilliant and suggestive 
attempt to interpret the institution of the ver sacrum and a number 
of other observances of Roman ritual as survivals of the periodical 
migrations of the undivided Aryan race, and as indications of its state of 
civilisation. The translator has followed in detail the arrangement and 
subdivision of the original fragments, omitting Dr. Ehrenberg’s intro- 
duction and appending an index, which is fairly full. It is not quite 
clear to what public-the translation will appeal. Most students of Roman 
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law, or of primitive Aryan civilisation, read German enough for their own 
purposes ; and the general reader who does not read German will hardly 
find Ihering’s speculations of much value, even when they do not 
directly handle philological evidence. But if a translation was to be done, 
it is a pity that it was not carried through in a manner more worthy of 
the original. The rendering, in itself usually close, often too close, to the 
German, betrays frequent lapses from idiomatic English, and is marred 
by a number of blunders which suggest inexperience of the subject matter. 
The Aryan widow did not ‘mount the stake’ (p. 30) to rejoin her hus- 
band ; nor were gentilicia performed by ‘ the gentlefolk ’ (p. 276); nor does 
‘ Gr. pva=goldmine ’(p. 180). The‘ institution of the campaign’ (p. 314) 
hardly expresses die Hinstellung der Heerfahrt in this context; especially 
as Ihering insists on the close of the campaign just before. Nor did 
‘ The Nearch and his fleet’ sail from the mouth of the Indus: der Nearch 
is a personal name. ‘ Ulpias’ (p. 343), ‘Chawilah’ (p. 203 m.), and the 
* Cossaer ’ (p. 108) are simply untranslated: while the Piceni appear as 
‘ Picts’ (p. 800), and Mesopotamia as Macedonia (p.217). ‘ Pell-el-Amarna’ 
in the index (p. 409) reproduces an unfortunate misprint of the original 
German, which has, however, been corrected in the text of the trans- 
lation. Foreign languages fare even worse: quarum annus est wsus 
should read annwus (p. 105); singulus (p. 870) should be singulis; xai 
porxevecioany appears on p. 344: all these are correctly given in the 
original. These slips are the more regrettable, as the volume is well 
printed on good and very light paper, and in other respects handsomely 
presented. J. L. M. 


The third volume of C. Iulii Caesaris Commentarii ex recensione 
B. Kibleri (Leipzig: Teubner, 1897) has some special interest for 
historians, for it contains good texts of the three tracts on the 
Alexandrian, African, and Spanish wars, which are not always accessible 
in good editions. It further contains what are called ‘ Fragments’ of 
Caesar—stray words from his speeches and literary writings, his calendar, 
and what survives of his laws and decrees, with a convenient index. Al- 
together it is a most convenient collection of obscure and important 


items. That the editing is sound and scholarly is agreed upon by Latin 
scholars. F. H. 


The object with which Mr. H. Tipper’s small book entitled England's 
Attainment of Commercial Supremacy (London : Elliot Stock, 1897) has been 
written is one with which it is impossible not to sympathise, for the writer 
tells us that his aim has been to instruct and interest persons engaged in 
commercial life by placing before them a short sketch of the steps by which 
England has attained commercial supremacy. The value of such know- 
ledge, as tending to lead to more intelligent comprehension of present- 
day problems, cannot indeed be over-estimated. But to give within the 
compass of one hundred and sixty-five pages a thoroughly satisfactory and 
interesting sketch, ranging in point of time from the period of Pheenician 
civilisation to the battle of Waterloo, would be a triumph of genius and 
scholarship, and it is not altogether surprising that the author should 
have failed somewhat in the execution of his task. There are a good 
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many inaccuracies of fact, while a lack of vividness and proportion in the 
general treatment is a serious fault in a ‘ popular’ presentation of this 
sort. On the whole it seems doubtful whether the book will stimulate 
the interest of the class for whom it is designed, and it cannot be recom- 
mended as a very trustworthy introduction to the study of a fascinating 
but complicated subject. E. A. M. 


After the lapse of only four years a second edition of Mr. Medley’s 
Manual of English Constitutional History (Oxford: Blackwell, 1898) 
has been called for. Mr. Medley’s aim being ‘to place within the reach 
of the young student the results of the most recent work,’ he has found 
it necessary to rewrite large portions of his book; for the great ‘ History 
of English Law’ has appeared since the first edition was published. The 
chief results of this work, as of Professor Maitland’s ‘ Domesday Book and 
Beyond,’ Mr. Thayer’s ‘Development of Trial by Jury,’ Mr. Pike’s 
‘ Constitutional History of the House of Lords,’ and other new publications, 
are carefully incorporated in this edition, and Mr. Medley is to be con- 
gratulated on the successful accomplishment of a laborious task. He is, 
perhaps, rather too ready than otherwise to adopt new theories; Professor 
Maitland’s explanations of the Domesday manor and of the origin of 
English boroughs, for instance, are still swb iudice. An appendix of 
cases in constitutional law, chiefly of the seventeenth century, has been 
added, but it is to be hoped that this is not to take the place of the volume 
of illustrative extracts from documents which Mr. Medley mentioned as a 
possibility in the preface to the first edition. 


The Liber Miraculorum Sancte Fidis, edited by the Abbé A. Bouillet 
(Paris: Alphonse Picard, 1897), has a distinct interest of itsown. We know 
very little of the social history of the south of Gaul in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, and the ‘ Liber Miraculorum’ is full of interesting detail as to 
the wild lives of the rough lords of Rouergue and Quercy, Auvergne, and 
Languedoc. The body of St. Faith, filched from Agen after the ingenious 
fashion of medieval relic-stealers, gave sanctity to the monastery of Con- 
ques in Rouergue, made it a convenient resting-place for pilgrims on their 
way to Compostella, and eventually gave it one of the richest treasuries in 
Gaul. A book of miracles was drawn up by two hands, Bernard of 
Angers early in the eleventh century, and a monk of the house who con- 
tinued his work. It is rich in quaint stories, and gives additional details 
as to the lives of persons of whom we otherwise know little. The wife of 
Roger de Toény (pp. 128, 129), for instance, was one of those healed by 
St. Faith. The abbé Bouillet in his note on her husband has omitted to 
refer to the history of his exploits given by Ordericus Vitalis. The saint 
healed animals as well as men—the ass of a servant of the monastery, and 
two mules, one of them ‘ prestantissimus peneque incomparabilis.’ The 
book has been published before incompletely by Labbe and by Migne, 
but the abbé Bouillet gives the most complete text from five new manu- 
scripts which he has been the first to collate. W. H. H. 


The Lives of the Troubadours, translated from the Provengal by Miss 
Ida Farnell (London: David Nutt, 1896), is a useful and unpretentious 
piece of work which ought to do something to give the general public 
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sound ideas as to Provencal poets and poetry. That it is needed is clear 
when a book was written so recently as 1895 on ‘ Troubadours and Courts 
of Love’ by a writer who never so much as clearly grasped what the 
troubadours really were ; and even so serious a writer as Professor Saints- 
bury seems to have very little to tell us in his recent manual on the 
subject of Provencal literature. The form of Miss Farnell’s book is so 
beautiful that scholars will willingly turn to it in preference to the hideous 
and illegible original text which Mahn published in a form equally destruc- 
tive to eyesight and good temper. Miss Farnell has contributed a short 
but interesting introduction, though it does not pretend to go very deeply 
into the subject. We can better gauge her knowledge from the copious 
explanations and notes that she has appended to the various biographies. 
These show that she has read extensively and judiciously, though her 
acquaintance with medieval history and geography is not wide enough to 
prevent her from making here and there a little slip, as when on p. 60 she 
puts Chinon in ‘Turenne’ instead of in ‘Touraine.’ ‘The Austrian 
prison into which Richard, on his return from Palestine, was cast by the 
emperor ’ (p. 61) is a phrase showing some confusion as to the real facts. 
And it is a pity that she does not give the North-French form of a place 
name like ‘ Autafort,’ lest perchance the inquirer should fail to identify it 
with the Hautefort of the modern map. But it is more important to note 
that her prose translations are clear, accurate, and pointed ; and the verse 
translations of specimens of troubadour poetry, which is another feature of 
the book, are, as a rule, graceful and adequate. On p. 222 ought not 
‘Black Monks’ and ‘ White Monks’ to be read for ‘ Black Friars’ and 
‘White Friars’? There were plenty of similar attacks on Benedictines 
and Cistercians at this period, but Dominicans and Carmelites had hardly 
time to develop the vices they are charged with in such early days as 
Peire Cardinal’s time. te. F. F. 


Mr. J. Willis Clark’s work on The Observances in Use at the Augus- 
tinian Priory of St. Giles and St. Andrew at Barnwell, Cambridgeshire 
(Cambridge : Macmillan & Bowes, 1897), is a most valuable contribution 
to the comparative study of religious customs in the middle ages. Not 
content with giving us the text of the Barnwell consuetudinary of the end 
of the thirteenth century, with an accurate translation, the learned 
registrary of the university of Cambridge has prefixed an elaborate and 
highly interesting dissertation on the manner of life of the Austin canons, 
based primarily upon the Barnwell book, but illustrated also from the 
customs of the Abbey of St. Victor at Paris and from many other sources. 
It is possible that the author has taken his materials from too wide a 
field, since we have no right to assume that the rules which held good— 
for instance, as to periodical bleeding—among Benedictine monks were also 
valid for canons ; but Mr. Clark is always careful to specify his authority 
and shows no disposition to press analogies. We think that in one instance 
he has misread his text. He mentions among the three classes of persons 
who resided in the almonry at Barnwell ‘clerks who lived on charity, 
apparently young men whose education was incomplete and discipline 
defective’ (p. li). But the text of the Observances (p. 174) shows clearly 


that these clerks were university students who were maintained by the 
house : 
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Clericos qui de elemosina pascuntur, et in elemosinaria commorantur, debet 
frequenter elemosinarius per se vel per alium de partibus suis opponere, et sub 
virga tenere, ut melius adiscant, et diebus festivis, quando non vadunt ad scolas, 
ut legant et cantent in ecclesia districte precipere, &c. 

The words opponere and vadunt ad scolas appear decisive. It is curious 
that we find no reference to the benefaction made by William of Kilkenny 
to Barnwell providing for two priests studying divinity in the Cambridge 
schools (Rashdall’s ‘ Universities of Europe,’ ii. 558), but possibly these did 
not reside at the priory. We may notice that Mr. Clark’s chronology of 
the early priors is not perfectly established. It does not follow because 
William of Devon’s priorate fell sub tempore interdicti that he was ap- 
pointed precisely in 1208; but Mr. Clark reckons backwards to his 
predecessors, as though from a fixed date (p. xvii). A full and careful 
glossary adds to the usefulness of an excellent book. 

R. L. P. 


It will be enough to give a few lines of cordial welcome to the first 
instalment of the Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward III, 1827-1830 
(London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1896). It is, like the same calendars 
for the reign of Edward II, the work of Mr. W. H. Stevenson, and 
appears even before its time, since Mr. Stevenson’s earlier calendar is 
only published at present up to 1823. The earlier volumes of this work 
have been reviewed at greater length in these pages. We need only say 
now that the admirable standard of scholarly execution reached by Mr. 
Stevenson’s former volumes is fully attained by the present one. Among 
the special features for praise are the fulness with which new, circum- 
stantial, and important documents are calendared, and the judicious 
brevity with which merely formal ones are dealt with. Equally praise- 
worthy is the constant reference to the places where the documents have 
been printed previously, while the index is, as usual with those for which 
Mr. Woodruff and Mr. Stevenson are responsible, almost beyond the pos- 
sibility of criticism. We have used it a good deal, and after repeated 
testing can only find the very smallest faults with it. Everything is 
mentioned ; errors in the numerals hardly exist, and wonderful skill is 
shown in dealing with the place names, both British and foreign. This, 
we suspect, must to some extent be ascribed to Mr. Stevenson’s help. 
Indeed, the modern equivalent and the precise geographical position of 
nearly every place are given with remarkable accuracy. The only positive 
error that we have found is the slip of putting Llanbadarnfawr in 
Radnorshire (p. 667). It is true that there is a Llanbadarnvawr within 
that modern county, but it is pretty clear that the castle of Llanbadarn, 
which is referred to on p. 258 of the text, is the castle of Aberystwith, 
situated in the parish of Llanbadarnvawr in Cardiganshire. The refer- 
ences to Gwenllian, or Wenthliana, the daughter of Llywelyn ab Gruffyod 
and Eleanor de Necatfort, are all collected under ‘ Wenthliana,’ and again 
under ‘ Llewelyn,’ though in the latter case three appear under the main 
head ‘ Llewelyn, prinze of Wales,’ and only two— probably through some 
shifting of type—under the proper head that follows of ‘Llewelyn, 
Wenthliana daughter of.’ It is, perhaps, worth while again objecting to 
places like Abergwili and Llanstephan, which were no part of fourteenth- 
century Carmarthenshire, being labelled under ‘Co. Carmarthen.’ It is 
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more misleading than locating the town or village of Radnor in Radnor- 
shire for the same period, for there was no Radnorshire and there was 4 
Carmarthenshire, but with different boundaries from those of the present 
shire. We wish this little source of error could be avoided in the future. 
If not the local historian will be misled to the end of time. To turn 
from the form to the matter of the Calendar, it is worth noting a few of 
the many signs of feudal reaction that followed the triumph of Mortimer. 
A good instance is the resignation by the king to the bishop of Durham 
of the Bruce and Balliol forfeitures within his regality, which Edward I 
had seized for himself, as if Durham escheats went to the crown (pp. 48-9 
and 55). There is a significant indication on p. 124 that, despite Edward 
I’s promises at Lincoln and elsewhere to effect a complete survey and 
delimitation of the forests, no perambulation of the chase of Knares- 
borough had ever been carried out. It is creditable to the government 
that Gwenllian, Llywelyn’s daughter, received her pension of 20/. a year 
from the Lincolnshire issues with reasonable if not perfect regularity 
during these distressful years. On pp. 18-9 we have an early instance 
of the temporary seizure of the lands of alien priories by reason of bad 
relations between England and France. T. F. T. 


Mr. T. G. Jackson’s sumptuous volume on The Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897), is not unworthy (in 
respect of the limited range which it covers) of being compared with 
Willis and Clark’s magnificent ‘ Architectural History of Cambridge.’ 
Like that great work, it is much more than a learned and technical 
contribution to architectural history. -Mr. Jackson has taken great pains 
with the general history connected with his subject, and aims at making 
his book a sketch of the history of the university, whose one continuous 
material centre has been the parish church, which its rectors and vicars 
have from the earliest times lent for its congregations and sermons. 
Mr. Jackson’s reputation as an architect may be considered sufficient 
guarantee of his technical accuracy. As an historian his mistakes are 
few and trivial. I do not know on what grounds he places the great 
dispersion in 1208 instead of the received 1209, and the return in 1212 
instead of 1214. When Mr. Jackson says that the chaplain ‘ said prayers ’ 
daily in St. Mary’s, he should have written ‘said mass.’ When he 
translates ‘cistam exemplariorum’ the ‘chest of patterns,’ instead of 
‘manuscripts,’ he is misled by a blunder of Mr. Anstey’s. When he 
makes the scholars who resisted Archbishop Arundel’s visitation receive 
‘a sound birching,’ he is similarly misled by a mistake of Wood’s, which 
I have corrected in my ‘Medieval Universities.’ When he finds a 
difficulty about the ‘capitulum Oxenfordense’ at the end of the twelfth 
century, it is perhaps excusable that a layman should fail to recognise the 
‘capitulum rurale’ or ‘ruridecanal chapter,’ which is still familiar 
enough in clerical circles. I rather doubt whether the Bodleian librarian- 
ship ‘ has been open to laymen since the time of Bodley’s re-foundation,’ 
and was under the impression that Bodley’s librarian was still considered 
theoretically chaplain of the university, down to the time of the present 
librarian’s predecessor. I do not know of any reason, except the historical 
instinct of the Oxford Local Board, for supposing that Cat Street is a 
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corruption of Catherine Street ; it was ‘ vicus murilegorum’ when we first 
hear of it in the twelfth century. Finally, I know of no authority for 
making Thomas Becket an Oxford man: Mr. Jackson hardly realises the 
utter untrustworthiness of writers like Bale and Wood on such points. 
But these are small matters. The university may be proud of Mr. Jack- 
son’s book, and any further contributions of his to her architectural 
history will be equally welcome. H. R. 


Between Wiclif and Newman there are certainly enough religious 
pamphlets to select from, and in the eighteen he gives, most of them in 
fragments, Mr. Percy Dearmer has made on the whole a characteristic 
selection (Religious Pamphlets. JYondon: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 
1898). The short introductions and notes, in spite of occasional mistakes, 
are mostly clear and to the point, though a little more knowledge of 
seventeenth-century English would have prevented Mr. Dearmer’s attempt 
to correct the style of Swift. The book will no doubt be useful to those 
who cannot go easily to a library, but it is for the general public rather 
than for scholars. 


A pamphlet entitled Luthers Lebensende (Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder, 1898), by Dr. Nikolaus Paulus (whose life of Barth. Arnoldi 
has been noticed before), deals with Luther’s death, and specially with the 
rumour that he committed suicide. Part i. illustrates the common 
occurrence of rumours of the kind, which few controversialists escaped. 
Part ii. deals with the evidence for the suicide, which is worthless and 
late in character. Part iii. gives the evidence on the other side, which 
is overwhelming ; the background of controversy and bitterness alone made 
such charges acceptable and prevalent. If here and there exception may 
be taken to the tone, yet the presentation and criticism of the evidence 
are all that could be wished for. 


Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite’s pamphlet entitled The Ornaments of the 
Rubric (‘Alcuin Club Tracts,’ I. London: Longmans, 1897) is an 
attempt to ascertain from definite evidence the ornaments which the 
rubric of the Prayer Book of 1559 and of that of 1662 required to be used 
in the Church of England. The rubric limits them to such as were 
in the second year of Edward VI, a date which Mr. Micklethwaite argues 
to exclude the First Prayer Book, since that book did not come legally into 
use until the third year of the reign ; in other words, it refers back to a 
time when the ‘ Order of Communion’ was in force, ‘ without varying of 
any other rite or ceremony of the mass.’ The wording of the rubric, 
however, is ambiguous, and the author’s inferences from his interpretation 
of it as to modern practice cannot properly be discussed in this Review ; 
but students of ecclesiastical antiquities as well as of English customs 
will be grateful to him for the very large amount of materials which he 
has collected bearing upon the religious usages of the first half of the 
sixteenth century. ) ie ee A 


Mr. Richard Savage, who has transcribed The Registers of Stratford- 
on-Avon, in the County of Warwick: Baptisms, 1558-1652 (London : 
Parish Register Society, 1897), claims, and we think truly, that ‘the 
printing of these registers is undoubtedly the crowning work undertaken 
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in connexion with the study of the life and times’ of Shakespeare, and 
the Parish Register Society is to be congratulated on this first issue of 
the work under the competent and loving care of the librarian of the poet’s 
birthplace. The handwriting shows that the parish registers at Stratford 
are, as far as the year 1600, copies then made into the parchment book 
from the originals, beginning with the year 1558. This was done in accord- 
ance with the injunction of 1597, every leaf being attested by the signatures 
of the minister, Richard Bifield, and his four churchwardens, who must 
have been in office till Easter 1601. The signatures of succeeding clergy 
and wardens continue at the foot of each page till 1641, when they cease. 
Baptisms only, for near a hundred years, are printed in this volume, 
which ends in 1652, because there is a break in the original, the entries 
for the next thirty-four years having been made in another book. The 
note of William Shakespeare’s death, therefore, will appear in a future 
issue, devoted to the register of burials. But we have here, besides the 
eventful date of 26 April, 1564, the baptisms of William’s seven brothers 
and sisters, children of John Shakespeare, between 1558 and 1580, as well 
as those of the poet’s own three children. These names by no means 
exhaust the interest of the volume, full of his neighbours and townsmen ; 
the Hemmings of Shottery, the Hathaways, the Clopton family, the Halls, 
the Quineys, are but some of those hallowed by the Shakespearean con- 
nexion. The mention of William Smart, /udimagister, in 1560 is also 
specially noteworthy ; indeed, the facts as to occupations and localities 
that may be culled by a study of these registers form one of their claims 
to attention. A well-drawn sketch of the old register-book forms a 
frontispiece, and full indices are appended to the volume. L. T. 8. 


The scientific fame of Denis Papin—not to speak of his connexion with 
our Royal Society, to which the French Academy may well owe a grudge 
on his account—lends an interest to any contribution to his biography, 
It is, however, with what are called mixed feelings that in Dr. E. Wintzer’s 
close and conscientious study of the great physicist and mechanician’s 
earlier experiences in the university of Marburg (Denis Papin’s Erlebnisse 
in Marburg, 1688-1695, Marburg, N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1898) we find him not only beset by the ordinary miséres of petty 
university life, but involved in religious squabbles with the authorities. 
of the congregation of Huguenot refugees of which he was a member. 
Out of these troubles he found his way, partly by his own firmness and 
frankness, partly with the aid of the landgrave Charles, a prince whose 
intelligence is best proved by the fact that he contrived to retain in his 
service during something like twoscore years one of the most far-sighted 
scientific men of his age. Like Leibniz, the landgrave continued to trust 
the genius of Papin even after the failure (to be followed by success) of 
one of his inventions. No speculations can be ventured here as to how far 
either prince or professor could see into the future of the more important 
discovery with which Papin occupied himself at Marburg in 1690, and 
which Newcomen was afterwards to transmit to Watt. Dr. Wintzer’s 
essay throws some odd side-lights upon the penurious conditions of acade- 
mical life in a little state whose ruler, intelligent as he was, indulged in 
a policy of his own, and maintained an army to match it. The revision of 
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the system of French presbyterianism in Hesse-Cassel, consequent upon 
Papin’s appeal to territorial authority, can hardly be treated as a subject of 
more than local interest ; but the references to the struggles of theological 
orthodoxy in the Hessian university against the advance of Cartesianism 
possess a wider significance for the intellectual history of the age. 

A. W. W. 


Dr. Wilhelm Altmann’s collection of Ausgewdhlte Urkunden zur 
ausserdeutschen Verfassungsgeschichte seit 1776 (Berlin : Gaertner, 1897) 
contains the texts, without notes, of the French constitutions from 1791 to 
1875, the Spanish constitution of 1812, those of Belgium 1881, and 
Switzerland 1874, that of the kingdom of Sardinia granted by Charles 
Albert in 1848, and five American constitutional documents, including, 
besides the articles of confederation of 1776, the constitution of 1787, the 
Virginia Bill of Rights, and the constitutions of Pennsylvania 1776 and 
Massachusetts 1780. 


The second volume of M. F. A. Aulard’s Etudes et Lecons sur la 
Révolution Francaise (Paris: Félix Alean, 1898) contains essays upon 
the following subjects: Auguste Comte and the French Revolution; 
Danton and the Massacres of September ; the Separation of Church and 
State ; the Causes and the Morrow of the eighteenth Brumaire; the Con- 
sulate for Life; the Authenticity of the Talleyrand Memoirs. Some of 
these essays have been previously printed in the ‘ Revue Blane,’ the ‘ Revue 
de Paris,’ and the ‘ Révolution Francaise,’ but they are certainly well worth 
the reprinting, and make one of the most interesting volumes which have 
appeared for some time upon this subject. M. Aulard is one of those re- 
freshing men who combine the most pronounced and pugnacious political 
opinions with very deep and conscientious scholarship. He will die in 
the last ditch for Danton; he condemns the Concordat as an impolitic 
subversion of the enlightened religious legislation of the Convention, and 
he unveils with masterly exactitude the machinery of Brumaire with its 
succession of cowps d’état, which was to put an end to the golden age. 
Some readers may think, as the present reviewer is inclined to think, that 
special pleading is carried too far in the Danton essay ; upholders of 
church establishment will dissent from the attack on the Concordat; the 
devotees of Napoleon will find much in the Brumaire article to which 
they will take exception. But though M. Aulard pleads, he pleads 
honestly. There is, at any rate, no suppressio veri, and having given all 
the facts he is clearly at liberty to make his own use of them. We 
believe that his account of the relations of church and state during the 
Revolution and his account of Brumaire are the best and most original 
contributions to the subjects of which they respectively treat which have 
appeared in recent times. The article on Brumaire is substantially 
reproduced in Rambaud and Lavisse’s ‘ Histoire Générale de l’Europe,’ 
vol; ix. ¢. 1. H.A.L. F. 
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Notices of Periodicals 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. R. L. 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.] 


Manuscripts acquired by the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris [1896-1897]: by 
H. Omonr. [Among them is (Lat., nouv. acq., 2574) a collection of charters, one 
of which relates to Crawle (Crowle) in Worcestershire, 1175].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 
lix. 1, 2. 

Notes on manuscripts at Paris, Laon, Valenciennes, and Brussels, examined for the 
purposes of the ‘Monumenta Germaniae :’ by K. Hamrz, with extracts.—N. Arch. 
xxiii. 3. 

Boniface I’s letter to the legates sent by Zosimus to Africa: edited from two Munich 
manuscripts by R. von Nostrrz-Rrexecx.—Hist. Jahrb. xix. 2. 

Sozomenos and Sabinos ; by P. Battrrou [showing that Sozomenos in his narrative of 
events down to 367 made direct use of the lost Suvaywyh ray cuvvodudy of the 
semi-Arian writer Sabinos].—Byz. Zft. vii. 2. April. 

The textual history of the Rule of St. Benedict : by Lupwie Trause [who compares thé 
discrepant passages of the earliest manuscripts and shows that they fall into two 
classes, the one pure and the other interpolated. The interpolated and incorrect 
version given to the world by the abbot Simplicius about 560 was that which first 
became generally known. His changes from the original were due to misunder- 
standing; his interpolations are clumsy and careless. Evidence is adduced to 
prove that in England as elsewhere this was the form of the Rule which was first 
known. A phrase is quoted from Beda’s treatise ‘De Orthographia,’ which is of 
interést in this connexion. It was not until 787, when Charles the Great requested 
abbot Theodemar to send him a correct version, that the original form came into 

‘cireulation. Wélfflin’s suggestion that St. Benedict, having taken no pains to 
write correct Latin in the first instance, issued a second and corrected copy, is 
accordingly dismissed. The works of the commentators, of Paulus Diaconus, 
Theodulf, Chrodegang, Smaragdus, and Benedict of Aniane, are analysed, and their 
relations to the original rule and to each other are established. A wealth of illus- 
trative matter is collected in the text and notes, with much that is valuable for the 
literary history of the eighth and ninth centuries].—Abh. Akad. Wiss. Miinchen 
(hist. Cl.), xxi. 3. 

The London catalogue of the patriarchs of Constantinople ; by E. W. Brooxs [correct- 
ing the chronology].—Byz. Zft. vii.1. Jan. 

Georgius Monachus: by J. Brez [on the classification of the manuscripts].—Byz. 
Zit. vii. 2. April. 

Fragments of acts of Frankish councils [859-862 ; one relating to the third council of 
Aix-la-Chapelle]: by K. Hamer.—N. Arch. xxiii. 3. 

The martyrology of Wolfhardus Haserensis [c. 895], the ‘Magnum Legendarium 
Austriacum,’ and the ‘ Legendarium’ of Windberg [with calendars and an appen- 
dix of texts].—Anal. Bolland. xvii. 1, 2. 

Gunther the hermit : by H. Gravert (who prints from a modern copy verses addressed 
to Henry III, 1045- 1046, on the condition of Rome, which have hitherto been known 
only from a corrupt fragment in the ‘ Annales Palidenses,’ and are there attributed 
to one Wibert. Professor Grauert gives reasons for assigning them to Gunther].— 
Hist. Jahrb. xix. 2. 

4 Byzantine letter respecting a Messianic movement in Judaism of the year 1096 [the 


Hebrew text of which was published by A. Neubauer in the Jew. Qu. Rev. ix.]: by 
D. Kavrmann.—Byz. Zft. vii. 1. Jan. 
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Notes on papal documents of the twelfth century [in manuscripts at Paris, Laon, and 
Brussels]: by K. Hampe.—N. Arch. xxiii. 3. 

Gratian and Peter Lombard: by P. Fournier [who points out the close agreement 
between the canonical texts cited by Peter Lombard and his comments on them, 
and the corresponding portions of the ‘ Decretum’ of Gratian ; and argues that 
the Lombard must be dependent upon Gratian, not Gratian upon the Lombard. 
He considers the ‘ Sentences’ of Peter Lombard to have been written after 1145 
and probably about 1150-1152 ; and assigns the ‘ Decretum,’ on the evidence of the 
use made of it, of the formulae contained in it, and of the definite statements made 
by chroniclers about it, to a date subsequent to the Lateran council of 1139 and 
prior to the death of Innocent II, 1143—the date 1151 commonly given being 
attributable to Martinus Polonus more than a century later].—Rev. d’Hist. et de 
Litt. relig. iii. 2, 3. 

Yotices in a Paris MS. (Lat. 15707) giving particulars concerning the deaths of 
Clement IV [28 Nov. 1268] and cardinal Stephen of Palestrina [9 July 1270]: by 
K. Hampr.—N, Arch. xxiii. 3. 

Royal documents and Acta Imperii [1273-1343]: printed from manuscripts at Municlr 
and Coblenz by J. Scuwatm. [Among the texts printed is an alliance between 
Albert and Otto, dukes of Austria, and Edward III, 25 Nov. 1338].—N. Arch. 
xxiii. 3. 

On the manuscripts of the formularies of Richard de Pofis and Marinus de Ebulo [at 
Paris and Laon]: by K. Hampr.—N. Arch. xxiii. 3. 

Books of formularies in the university library at Graz [thirteenth to fifteenth century] : 
by J. Loserru.—N. Arch. xxiii. 3 (concluded from xxii.). 

Agreement between Scottish merchants and the prince of Transylvania to buy all quick- 
silver and wax in his country [1624].—Magyar gazd. tort. szemle, v. 1. 

Letter of privilege from the emperor Leopold I to Zachariah Sedgewick’s Anglo-Persian 
trading company [1699].—Magyar gazd. tért. szemle, iv. 


Prehistoric arts and crafts.—Qu. Rev. 374. April. 

Babylonian discoveries.—Edinb. Rev. 384. April. 

A review of troops by Peisistratos or Hippias on a vase in the Castellani collection at 
the British Museum: by W. Hetsrc.—SB. Akad. Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 
1897, ii. 2. 

The beginnings of socialism in Europe [in Greek democracy]: by R. Ponumann. II, 
concluded.—Hist. Zft. Ixxx. 3. 

Notes on the coinage of Asia Minor: by H. Riccaver.—SB. Akad. Wiss. Miinchem 
(phil.-hist. Cl.) 1897, ii. 3. 

Iberians in Gaul: by P. Garoraio.—Boletin de la R. Acad. Hist. xxxii. 4. April. 
Episcopal elections under the Merovingians: by E. Vacanparp.—Rev. Quest. hist. 
Ixiii. 2. April. 
The first Benedictine community: by W. J. W. Croxe [the twelve monasteries at 

Subiaco].—Douai Mag. May. 

The Byzantine navy from the tenth to the twelfth century: by C. Neumann.—Hist. 
Zft. Ixxxi. 1. 

Ivo of Chartres and the canon law: by P. Fournter. II.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxiii. 2. 
April (continued from 1. Jan.) 

Towns, markets, and merchants in the middle ages: by H. Prrenne [with special notes 
of the usage of ‘ portus’ and ‘ burgenses ’].—Rev. hist. Ixvii.1. May. 

Private benevolence in the middle ages, chiefly from Scandinavian sources: by W. 
Scumrrz.—Hist. Jahrb. xix. 2. 

The division of the servitia minuta in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries: by }. 
Hauer [founded on three documents of the time of Clement V, of 1368, and of the 
schism respectively. The first manuscript describes the division among the papal 
household of four of the five servitia minuta; the fifth went to the households of 
the cardinals ; each of the five shares was equal to a cardinal’s share of the servitium 
comune. The second manuscript guards the rights of absent officials. The third 
gives another division, and adds the oath of obligation to pay both kinds of servitia 
by the prelates] —Quell. und Forsch. Preuss. hist. Inst. in Rom, i. 2. 
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The astronomy of Dante.—Quart. Rev. 374. April. 

The marriage of Andrew of Hungary with Joan of Naples: by W. Fraxndr [based 
upon documents in the Vatican archives not made use of by St. C. Baddeley in his 
recent book ].—Szdzadok, xxxii. 4. 

Prophecy in the last century before the reformation as a source and factor of history : 
by J. Rouz.—Hist. Jahrb, xix. 1. 

The foreign policy and internal condition of the duchy of Pomerania [1627-1630]: by 
W. Spann.—Hist. Jahrb. xix. 1. 

The early political uses of the word ‘ convention :’ by J. F. Jameson [tracing its use in 
England from 1653, and suggesting that the term was borrowed from Scotland].— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. iii. 3. 

The relations between Sweden and Russia in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
continued: by G. Forsten.— Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosvy. April, May. 

Russian diplomatists of the eighteenth century in England : by V. Tumre1azev [Matveiev, 
Kurakin, Kantemir, Musin, Pushkin, and Vorontsov], continued.—Istorich. Viestnik. 
April, May. 

Maria Clementina Sobieska, wife of James Stuart: by Miss A. Suretp.—Dublin R 
N.S. 26. April. 

Early relations of Diderot with Catharine II: by M. Tournevx.—Révol. Frang. xvii. 
9. March. 

Lavater and the French revolution: by C. Perroup [based upon Finster’s ‘ Lavaters 
Beziehungen zu Parisin den Revolutionsjahren 1789-1795’ (Ziirich, 1898), which 
contains some new letters of Madame Roland].—Révol. Frang. xvii. 9. March. 

Marshal de Luckner and the first Belgian campaign of 1792; by A. DE GaNNIERS.— 
Rev. Quest. hist. lxiii. 2. April. 

The émigrés at the siege of Maestricht [1793]: by R. Laverenz, with documents.— 
Rev. Quest. hist. lxiii. 2. April. 

The princess Daria Lieven [wife of the Russian ambassador in London from 1812 
to 1834]: by N. BrerozersKaya.—Istorich. Viestnik. March. 

The fifth army corps in Italy in 1859: by baron R. pu Casse.—Rev. hist. Ixvii. 1. 
May (concluded from Ixvi. 2). 

Recollections by an officer of the Turkish campaign, 1877-1878: by A. Bers.—Russk. 
Starina. April, May. 

Features of the‘ new history,’ in connexion with Lamprecht’s ‘ Deutsche Geschichte :’ by 

. E,W. Dow.—Amer. Hist. Rev. iii. 3. 

The study of history at Paris: by C. H. Haskins [pointing out the instruction open 
to a foreign student at Paris, and showing that ‘it is the advanced student... 
who will derive most advantage from a sojourn’ there].—Amer. Hist. Rev. iii. 3. 


France 

The rural parishes of France: by P. Impart pe ta Tour. The private churches [in 
Merovingian and Carolingian times].—Rev. hist. lxvii. 1. May (continued fro. 
lxiii. 1). 

Notices and documents relative to French history at the end of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth century: by C. V. Lanexots. III.: Geoffroi du Plessis, 

: protonotary of France.—Rev. hist. xvii. 1. May. 

The formula ‘ per regem ad relacionem .. . ,’ written on the fold of royal acts in the 
fourteenth century: by O. Morex [who argues that, in contradistinction to ‘ per 
regem,’ ‘ per regem in consilio,’ and the like, the notice implies that the order for 
the drawing up of the document was not given by the king in person].—Bibl. Ecole 
Chartes, lix. 1, 2. 

The organisation and administration of ‘ fabriques’ in the diocese of Le Mans before 
1789: by L. Frocer {who examines their history and functions, which present 
parallels to those of the English ‘ vestry,’ from the fourteenth century onwards].— 
Rev. Quest. hist. lxiii. 2. April. 

The siege of Montargis by the English [1427]: by C. Mintox pz Montuertant.—Rev. 
Quest. hist. Ixiii. 2. April. 

.The religious opinions of Margaret of Navarre, illustrated from her poems; by A. 
Lernranc, concluded.—Bull. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlvii. 3. March. 
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The archives of the council of state before the revolution: by G. Dessarprss [including 
a description of the various councils and committees from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century, with a specimen of the minutes of the privy council, 3 May, 
1762].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lix. 1, 2. 

The state of the protestants in France on the eve of the promulgation of the edict of 
Nantes: by N. Wetss, with a document [1596].—Bull. Hist. Protest. Frang. 
lyii. 3. March. 

Toussaint’s ‘ Les Meeurs’ [1748]: by M. Petitsson [an analysis of this book, which 
is said to reflect the average French middle-class opinion on questions of 
religion and morality in the middle of the eighteenth century].—Révol. Franc. xvii. 
11 May. 

The new edition of the letters of Marie Antoinette: by J. Fuammermont (a review of 
volumes ii. and iii., which are said to contain only eight hitherto unedited letters, 
and those insignificant].—Révol. Frang. xvii. 6. Dec.—M. FitamMermont prints some 
unpublished letters of the queen [to the princesse de Guéménée 31 Aug., 28 Sept., 
29 Sept. 1782, when all the world was talking of the bankruptcy of the prince de 
Rohan Guéménée].—Ibid. xvii. 8. Feb. 

An official inquiry into the taille in the généralité of Orleans: by C. Broce 
[illustrating the capriciousness and inequality of the valuations].—Révol. Franc. 
xvii. 8. Feb. 

The names of communes during the revolution: by F. A. Aunarp [giving useful 
bibliographical information on the administrative geography of the period}.— 
Révol. Frane. xvii. 9. March. 


Documents on the revolution in the Retrospective Reviews.—Révol. Frang. xvii. 7. 
Jan. 


Mirabeau as a financier: by C. Vatiaux [an account of the views expressed in ‘ De la 
Caisse d’escompte ’]. —Révol. Frang. xvii. 10. April. 

The manuscript of Louis XVI's memoir of 20 June 1791: by J. Morte. [It was 
really written by the king, and betrays the hesitation of his mind].—Révol. Frang. 
xvii. 10. April. 

Brissot and the Rolands: by C. Perroup [specially showing the contributions made by 
the Rolands to Brissot’s organ, ‘ Le Patriote Francois ’].--Révol. Frang. xvii. 11. 
May. 

The portfolio of Fouché: by L. Maprettn [announcing the discovery of a collection 
consisting of two hundred pieces which will be used in a forthcoming work].— 
Révol. Franc. xvii. 7. Jan. 

-Answer of Barére, Billaud- Varennes, Collot d’ Herbois, and Vadier to the accusations of 
Laurent Lecointre (reprinted, and containing their apology for their actions during 
the Terror].—Révol. Fran¢. xvii. 7-9. Jan.—March. 

Eulogius Schneider: by E. Hamer [who maintains the severe judgment passed by 
him in the Life of Robespierre upon the public accuser in the department of the 
Lower Rhine].—Révol. Frang. xvii. 10,11. April, May. 

The fall of Robespierre: by J.G. Atcer.—Scott. Rev. 62. April. 

The Conrentional Battellier: by A. Kuscrnsxt [illustrating the activity of the royalist 
party at Vitry in the department of the Maine in 1795].—Révol. Franc. xvii. 7. 
Jan. 

The unpublished letters of Napoleon [a study of the materials published in the last 
five years, unfavourable to the emperor].— Quart. Rev. 374. April. 

On the history of Napoleon I: by P. Batttev. IL: Recent collections of memoirs.—~ 
Hist. Zft. Ixxxi. 1 (continued from lxxvii. 1). 

The Roman expedition and the Falloux law: by A. Denmour [‘ the great charter 
of clerical education in France’ voted 15 March 1850].—Révol. Frang. xvii. 6. 
Dec. 

General Bouwrbaki.—Edinb. Rev. 384. April. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


On the history of imperial taxation in Germany in the earlier middle ages: by K. 
Zeumer [in connexion with the important document of 1241 discovered by J. 
Schwalm (cf. ante, p. 405))].—Hist. Zft. lxxxi. 1. 
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The condition of the German peasantry in the thirteenth century: by G. Gropr.— 
Hist. Jahrb. xix. 2. 

The oldest German universities in their relation to the state: by F. von Bezoup.— 
Hist. Zft. xxx. 3. 

Jacobus de Marchia [inquisitor and persecutor of the Hussites in Hungary]: by F. A. 
Gomsos.—Erdélyi Muzeum, xv. 5. 

Documents on the history of the electors of Brandenburg, 1433-1447: by R. ARNoLp 
[dispensations for. marriages, patronage, &c.; illustrating the relations of 
the electors to the papacy at a critical time, but not otherwise of intrinsic import- 
ance }.—Quell. und Forsch. Preuss. hist. Inst. in Rom. i. 2. 

The so-called‘ Reformatio Sigismundi :’ by C. Korune [who describes the manuscripts 
and editions; attributes the work not to Friedrich Reiser (¢ 1458), but to an un- 
identified priest, Friedrich of Augsburg, dates it late in 1438, and considers it to 
have been originally written in German].—N. Arch. xxiii. 3. 

On the awakening of national consciousness in Germany at the end of the fifteenth 
century: by J. Scuuecur [printing a letter of Conrad of Leonberg (Leontorius), 
1498].—Hist. Jahrb. xix. 2. 

On the life and controversies of Wigand Wirt: by N. Pautus.—Hist. Jahrb. xix. 1. 

Charitas Pirkheimer [sister of Wilibald Pirkheimer]: by Miss J. M. Srone.—Dublin 
Rev., N.S., 26. April. 

A contemporary account of Luther’s burning the bull: by W. F rrepenssure [probably 
written by the bishop of Brandenburg; describing the burning of ‘ many books’ 
and the effect of the action].—Quell. und Forsch. Preuss. hist. Inst. in Rom. i. 2. 

Confirmations of German bishops in the early part of the sixteenth century: by W. 
FrriepENsBure [containing the results of process preceding papal confirmation, 
evidence of witnesses as to the circumstances of sees concerned, fitness of character 
of the elected bishop, &c., drawn from fifteen churches, Mainz, Trier, Wiirzburg, &c. ; 
illustrating the process before the Tridentine decrees, and giving much information 
about the chapters, &c.]—Quell. und Forsch. Preuss. hist. Inst. in Rom. i. 2. 

Visitation of monasteries, chiefly in Austria and Bavaria, by Felician Ninguarda 
[1572-1577]: by K. Scuexznass. II [illustrating the state of the monasteries : there 
is evidence of the small number of inmates, of debt, and of laxity of observance, but. 
of few great evils: seelusion is’ strictly enforced according to the decrees of Pius V.] 
Quell. und Forsch. Preuss. hist. Inst. in Rom, i. 2. 

‘Wallenstein’s conversion to catholicism: by the late F. Srreve [who rejects the story 
derived from Balbinus that it occurred at the Jesuit convent of Olmiitz, and 
supports the other account which places it during Wallenstein’s stay at the court 
of the margrave of Burgau, apparently in the autumn of 1606].—SB. Akad. Wiss. 
Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.] 1897. ii. 2. 

An episode in the contest concerning the Cleves succession: by F. ScxRoEDER fon the 
town of Goch in 1615].—Hist. Jahrb. xix. 2. 

The present status of the Kinigsmark question: by E. F. Henperson.—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. iii. 3. 

The Prussian court in 1795: by G. Kupxe [an account by Horazio Borghese, the 
Spanish minister at Berlin, touching on politics, persons, and also general topics}. 
Quell. und Forsch. Preuss. hist. Inst. in Rom. i. 2. 


Letter of Anastasius Griin to Joseph, Freiherr von Hormayr [1848]: by J. Wz1ss.— 
Hist. Jahrb. xix. 2. 


Great Britain and Ireland 

The shield-wall and the schiltrum: by Miss K. Norcare and G. Netson.—Antiquary, 
N.S., 102. June. 

St. William of Norwich [on the recent edition of Thomas of Monmouth’s ‘ Life and 

. Miracles’].—Church Qu. Rev. 91, April. 

The tomb of Hugo de Hertilpol at Assisi [with the inscription, which, it should have 
been noticed, was already printed (see Little’s ‘Greyfriars in Oxford, p..159); but 
the figure on the slab is here published for the first time].—Antiquary, N.S. 102. 
June. 


‘An armorial list of mitred or parliamentary abbeys in the sixteenth century: by J. We 
Brapiey.—Genealog. Mag. 13. May. 
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The early history of the ballot in Exgland: by C. Gross (showing the existence of 
the ballot in municipalities from the sixteenth century].—Amer. Hist. Rev. iii. 3. 

French glassmqkers in England in 1567: by E. W. Huume, with documents.— 
Antiquary, N.S. 101. May. 

English Jesuits and Scottish intrigues, 1581-82 [an inquiry into the evidence for the 
political activity of the Jesuits founded upon recently published state papers and 
other sources].—Edinb. Rev. 384. April. 

The family history of the Jesuit martyr, John Ogilvie: by J. Forses-Letra.—Revy. 
Quest. hist. lxiii. 2. April. 

The history of the commonwealth and protectorate [on 8. R. Gardiner’s work, i. ii.]— 
Quart. Rev. 374. April.By W. O’C. Mornris [on vol. ii.]—Scott. Rev. 62. April. 

Cardinal Wiseman: by T. E. Brincrrr.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 26. April. 

Antiquities of Hallamshire [a review of 8. O. Addy’s book].—Edinb. Rev. 384. April. 

An historical account of the Beresford family: by C. E. pz ta Pozr BrrEesrorD.— 

Genealog. Mag. 12-14. April—June (continued from 11- March.) 


The border Elliots and the family of Minto [from a privately printed book].—Edinb. 
Rev. 384. April. 


Italy 


Catalogue of the manuscript collections of Francesco Brunetti, the historian of the 
Abruzzi: by F. Savint.—-Arch. stor. Napol. xxiii. 1. 

Byzantine churches in the territory of Syracuse: by P. Onrst [illustrated with 
plans]. - Byz. Zft. vii.1. Jan. ; 

The date of forgery of the great indulgence for St. Mark’s, Venice, attributed to 
Alexander III: by H. Suwonsrexp [early in the fourteenth century].—-SB. Akad. 
Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1897. ii. 2. 

The chronicle of Obo of Ravenna: by H. Sutonsreip [who argues from the extant 
fragment that the writer belongs to the later middle ages when humanism was 
making itself felt, and notes that the work contains valuable materials for the 
incidents of the peace of Venice, 1177, derived from a contemporary account by 
three canons of St. Peter’s at Rome, the text of which is here printed].—SB. Akad. 
Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1897. ii. 2. 

On the history of surnames at Bologna in the thirteenth century; a comparative 
study of family names in Italy in the middle ages and in the Roman period: by 
A. Gaupenzt.— Bull. Ist. stor. Ital. 19. 

Bishop Mainardino of Imola [a forgotten historian of the thirteenth century]: by 
F. Gvuerersock [who collects notices concerning him from manuscripts of 
Antonio Ferri at Imola and Forli].—N. Arch. xxiii. 3. 

On the so-called Jamsilla: by A. Karst [who shows that he was not the author, but 
only the former possessor of the manuscript, of the history of Frederick II, 
Conrad IV, and Manfred, which bears his name. The writer is inclined to 
attribute the authorship to Goffredo di Cosenza].—Hist. Jahrb. xix. 1. 

Venetian commerce and dominion at Trani down to 1530: by F. Gasorro [who 
discusses the suspected date 1063 assigned to the ‘ Ordinamenti marittimi’ of the 
town, and decides them to be a late forgery, though not without historical value]. 
I.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxiii. 1. 

The posthumous popularity of Dante [in northern Italy down to the middle of the 
fifteenth century].—Church Qu. Rev. 91. April. 

Innocent VI and Joanna I of Naples; unpublished documents from the Vatican 
archives: printed by F. Cerasoxt. IV.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxiii. 1. 

The first years of Ferdinand of Aragon and the invasion ef John of Anjou, concluded 
(1462-1464]: by E. Nonzrantr.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxiii. 1. 

Freemasonry at Naples in the eighteenth century :*by M. p’Ayata. III.—Arch. stor. 
Napol, xxiii. 1. (continued from xxii. 4). 

Carlo Luigi Lauberg and Annibale Niccolé Giordano before and after the Neapolitan 
revolution of 1799: by F. AmopEo & B. Crocz.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxiii. 1. 


The coinage of the Neapolitan republic [1799]: by G. Sampon.—Arch. stor. Napol. 
** xxiii, 1. - 
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Russia 


The Life of Anthony and the Pecherski Chronicle: by A. SHakumatov [examining 
the probable lost sources of these documents and their relation to each other].— 
Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. March. 

The towns and roads in the southern parts of Russia in the sixteenth century: 
by S. Pratonov (a study of the fortified posts and river system on the Lithuanian 
and Tatar frontiers].—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. March. 

The letter of the False Demetrius to pope Clement VIII: by V.Bruzasov. [A facsimile 
of this important document has just been published by Father Pierling, who dis- 
covered the original. It proves Demetrius to have been a Russian.]—Russk. 
Starina. May. 

Documents relating to Charonda in the government of Novgorod: by N. Ocrosuin 
{on the condition of the peasantry 1660-1663].—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosy. April. 
Diplomatic relations between the government of Moscow and the Malo-Russians in 

1673: by V. Erynorn.— Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. May. 

The arrival in Russia of Francis Lefort [the great fellow-worker with Peter the Great] 
in 1675: by A. Misuiarvsxr.—Russk. Starina. March. 

Peter the Great [on K. Waliszewski’s book].—Edinb. Rev. 384. April. 

The reign of the emperor Paul: by A. BezRopnt.—Russk. Starina. April. 

The memoirs of baroness Fredericks (dealing with the reign of Nicholas I], continued. 
Istorich. Viestnik. April, May. 

The first meeting of Alexander II with the future empress Maria [at Darmstadt in 1839}: 

’ by V. Marxetov.—Russk. Starina. April. 

Sketches of the life of count Osten-Sacken (governor of Odessa at the time of the 
Crimean war]: by D. Feporov.—Istorich. Viestnik. April. 

The memoirs of a Pole during the year 1863 [extracted from the work of Stanislaus 
Koymian].—Russk. Starina. May. 

The Polish insurrection in the year 1863 ‘from Polish memoirs].—Russk. Starina. 
May. 

Recollections of Stepan Stambulov: by A. Amrrteatrov.—Istorich. Viestnik. March, 
April. 

Spain 

A bibliographical introduction to a history of the comunidades of Castile: by M. 
Danvita.—Boletin de la R. Acad. Hist. xxxii. 2. Feb. 

The synagogue of El Trdnsito at Toledo: by J. L. Poweuu.—Antiquary, N.S8.97. Jan. 


America and Colonies 


Did Cabot return from his second voyage?: by H. Harnisse [arguing that recently 
discovered documents make it probable that John Cabot returned].—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. iii. 3. 

The neutrality of the American lakes and Anglo-American relations: by J. M. 
Cattanan [sketching the history of the agreement for the neutrality of the lakes 
made in 1817, tracing the different causes which have subsequently led to demands 
for its modification, and concluding strongly in favour of its permanent mainte- 
nance. A valuable contribution to the history of English diplomatic relations with 
the United States].—Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. in Hist. and Pol. Sci. xvi. 1-4. 

West Florida in relation to the historical chartography of the United States: by H. E. 
Cuamsers [showing that there have been no fewer than three separate and distinct 
political entities called West Florida, viz. British West Florida, Spanish West 
Florida, and the independent State of West Florida, which are generally confused 
or wrongly defined in historical atlases].-—-Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. in Hist. and 
Pol. Sci. xvi. 5. 

Tendencies in American economic thought: by S. SHerwoop [arguing that American 
political economy, so far as it can be regarded as a distinct body of doctrine, is 
essentially a protest against the universality of the chief doctrines of the classical 
or English school, and an attempt to formulate doctrines more in accord with 


American economic ae —Johns a Univ. Stud. in Hist. and Pol. 
~ Sci. xv. 12. 
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InscriptionuM Etruscarum, Corpus, ed C. 
Pauli. VII. Pp. 395-474. Leipzig: 
Barth. Fol. 20 m. 

Inscriptionum Latinarum, Corpus. IV, 
supplementum. I. Pp. 273-454. 
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Pats (E.) Storia d’ Italia dai tempi pid 
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forums impériaux. Paris: Hachette. 
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BapERTSCHER.—Die Mirztage des Jahres 
1798 ; kriegsgeschichtliche Darstellung 
der Ereignisse im Kampfe Berns mit 
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Baracuer (V.) Los reyes catélicos. II. 
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Untersuchungen 
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lotto. 

Bipincer (M.) Die Universalhistorie im 
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Cartetiiernt (A.) Ein Donaueschinger 
Briefsteller ; Lateinische Styliibungen 
des zwélften Jahrhunderts aus der 
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Innsbruck: Wagner. 2m. 

Castetar (E.) Historia de Europa 
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Crsterves (R. de). Le due de Richelieu ; 
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Chapelle, sa retraite du pouvoir; 
documents originaux recueillis et 
annotés. -Paris: C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Des Marez (G.) Etude sur la propriété 

dans les villes du moyen-fge et 

spécialement en Flandre. Pp. 392. 

Ghent: Engeleke. 18 f. 


Evsesius. The ecclesiastical history in 
Syriac, ed. by the late W. Wright and 
N. MeLean ; with a collation of the 
ancient-Armenian version by A. Merx. 
Cambridge: University Press. 4to. 25/. 

FERNANDEZ GuerRRA (A.), Hurnososa (E.), 
& Rava y Deteavo (J. de D.) Historia 
de Espaiia desde la invasién de los 
pueblos germanicos hasta la ruina de 
la monarquia visigoda. Pp.462. 4to. 
Madrid: Murillo. 

Fiscupacn (G.) Guerre de 1870: 
siége de Strasbourg. Illustr. 
Fischbacher. 4to. 50 f. 

Fiamma (Galvagni de la). 
ordinis Praedicatorum [1170-1333]. 
Rec. B. M. Reichert. (Monumenta 
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Fournier (P.) Les collections canoni- 
ques attribuées 4 Yves de Chartres. 
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Gipson (Edward). The history of the 
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Note. 


We are asked to state that ‘ post-Reformation,’ which was cited as an erratum for 


‘ post-Restoration’ in our review of Mr. 


Oxford (ante, p. 392), is in fact correct. 


Macleane’s History of Pembroke College, 
John de Sausmarez was ‘the first post- 


Reformation dean of Guernsey,’ although appointed after the Restoration. 








